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TO  THE 


MANAGERS 

OF  THE 

TWO  THEATRES. 


Gentlemen, 

An  author  unknown. to  you,  and  who 
lhall  ever  remain  fo,  takes  the  li- 
berty of  laying  before  you  an  eilay 
on  the  rules  and  laws  of  a profeflion,  which, 
it  is  greatly  your  Intcreft  to  be  acquainted 
with  in  its  utmoft  latitude.  That  you  are 
at  prcTent  perfecljy  informed  of  the  full  ex-' 
tent  of  many  of  them,  we  have,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  lall  Seafon,  had  abun- 
dant proof;  there  are,  however,  fotne 
more  effential  ones,  which  thofe  who  fre- 
quent the  performances  you  exhibit,  ima- 
gine have  not  fufficiendy  taken  up  your 
attention. 

You  will  find  we  have  pafs’d  the  more 
curforily  over  the  former,  that  we  might, 
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m a treatife  not  intended  to  t’rre  you  wltfic 
its  length,  have  room  to  expatiate  as  much 
as  fiiould  be  necelTary  on  the  others. 

The  great  prirrciple  we  have  hid  down*  in- 
this  work  is.  That  to  be  qualified  to  judge, 
a man  muft  be  unprejudic’’d  and  we  flatter 
oucfelves  tliat  it  will  appear  we  are  fo  in  an 
cnfiinent  degree  t you  will  here  find  a great 
deal  ofjuftly'merited  praife,  together  with- 
much  as  juftly- merited  cenfure.  We  hope 
we  Ipeak  in  both  not  only  our  own  fenfe  of 
the  matter,  but  that  of  your  audiences  ia 
general.  ^We  fliall  be  glad  to  find  the 
juft  praife  we  have  beftowed  on  the  more- 
deferving,  heightening  in  them  that 
honeft  pride  which  is  the  fureft  guardian* 
©f  their  fame,  and  the  nobleft  incentive 
to  engage  their  attention  to  the  real  orna- 
ments of  their  profeffion  r and  if,  on  the 
©iher  hand,  our  cenfure  may  prevent  thofe 
who  are  incapable  of  playing  interefting 
charafters,  from  engaging  for  the  future  in- 
fo romantick  a-  purfuit  of  praife,  even  tho* 
the  ignorance,  or  the  private  views,  of  a 
Manager,  fhould  tempt  them  to  do  fo,  our 
TJews  will  be  flilly  anfwer’d.. 
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But  the  good  effefbs  of  our  admonitions 
we  expe6l  to  receive,  Gentlemen,  more  im- 
mediately from  you : we  fee  you  at  the  head 
of  companies,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
many  a(5lors  of  great  merit,  fome  of  mode- 
rate merit,  and  fome  of  no  merit  at  all  : 
we  hope  we  (hall  make  it  appear  that  your 
own  interefls,  as  well  as  our  fatisfaflion, 
require  it  of  you  to  do  hereafter  what  we 
arc  almoft  afhamed  to  mention,  as  a thing 

yet  to  be  done, to  proportion,  in  every 

reprefentaiion,  the  burthen  to  the  Ihouldera 
that  are  to  bear  it,  and  to  give  us,  in  the 
■ beft  charaders,  the  beft  players  you  have 
for  them. 

You  cannot  be  uninform’d  that  Mon f* 
Sainte  Albine  fome  years  ago  g^^laws  tot  the 
French  ftage,  which  were  founded  on  nature 
and  reafon,  and  therefore  very  unexceptiona- 
ble: weknow  they  were  coolly  received  indeed 
by  the  players,  but  the  audiences  thought  fo 
well  of  them,  that  they  interefted  them- 
felves  to  fee  many  of  them  put  in  execution  \ 
and  the  immediate  confequence  was,  the 
raifing  that  theatre  to  a degree  of  reputa- 
tion it  never  did,  nor  ever  cou’d  have  rifen 
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/ to  witliout  them.  What  SL  Alhine  laid 
I before  the  French  audiences,  we  fubmic  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Managers  of  the  Britijh 
\ theatres;  we  know, Gentlemen,  that  no  body 
is  To  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  our  ob- 
fervations  as  you  are,  and  we  flatter  our- 
felves,  that  when  you  are  convinced  *iis 
your  intereft  to  confider  things  in  the  light 
in  which  we  reprefent  them,  you  will  not  fail 
to  give  them  your  fandtion,  by  introducing 
them  into  pradlice.  You  have  now  a long 
vacation  before  you,  to  confider  of  thefe 
things  in  ; and  we  hope  to  fee  the  future 
emulation  between  you,  exerting  itfelf  not  in 
difputing  who  fhall  have  moft  good  per- 
formers in  pay,  but  who  fliali  employ  them 
moft  adequately  to  their  talents,  moft  to 
their  own  honour,  and  to  the  faiisfadfion 
of  their  audiences. 

If  this  prove  the  confeqiience,  we  fliall 
rot  be  follicitous  of  telling  the  world  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  giving  you 
thefe  hints ; or  you,  who  it  is  that  has 
taken  fo  much  pains  to  prove  himfelf. 

Gentlemen^ 

Tour  very  /nicer e Friend, 
snd  obedient  humble  Servant: 
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PART  the  First. 

Of  the  principal  Advantages  which  a Player 
ought  to  have  from  Nature, 


Among  the  many  arts  which  (houM 
never  be  exercis’d  but  by  perfons  vv!i  j 
are  happy  in  a variety  of  natural  accont- 
plifhments,  there  are  few,  to  the  excelling  in  which 
they  are  more  efTential,  ,than  in  perforjiino; 
well  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  Aclor  is 
expeffed  to  delude  the  imagination,  and  to  alFecl 
the  heart : and  in  order  to  his  attdinincr  to 

O 

perfection  in  this  difficult  tafk,  nature  mud 
have  been  affiftant  to  him  in  an  uncominon  man- 
ner. 
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It  is  eflcntlal  to  our  being  rationally  pieasM  with 
theatrical  reprefentations,  that  the  performers  to 
whom  theprincipal  parts  are  allotted,  perfedllykeep 
up  the  illufion  we  are  to  be  entertained  with  ; as  it 
is  peculiarly  from  them,  that  we  expedl  what  is 
to  move  and  afFe6l  us. 

Thefe  performers,  therefore,  more  than  all  the 
reft,  ought  to  be  feledled  from  among  perfons, 
whom  nature  has  particularly  favour’d. 

In  enquiring  what  are  the  natural  endowments 
immediately  necefl'ary  to  performers  on  the  Jiage  in 
general,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  difeufs  certain  pre- 
liminary points,  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
properly  or  fufticiently  explain’d  ; and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  examine,  what  are  the  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions necefl'ary  io  particular  a£iors. 

Pefhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  do  the  publiclc 
a more  acceptable  fervice  on  the  fubjeeft  of  thefe 
entertainments,  than  by  informing  thofe  who 
are  ambftious  to  appear  in  the  capital  parts  of  our 
plays,  (tho’  nature  has  deny’d  them  the  necefll-ry 
means)  that  it  is  impoflfible  to  fucceed  in  fo  ill- 
judg’d  an  attempt. 

This  we  fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  the 
fccond  book  of  this  firft  part. 
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book  l 

In  which  many  of  the  common  Prejudices  of 
the  Age  are  conjidered ; and  Obfervations 
made  on  the  necejfary  Salifications  of  Per- 
formers on  the  Stage  in  general. 

CHAP.  I. 

Can  an  Aaor  excell  in  his  Profejfton^  ivithout  a 
good  Underfianding  F 

A Thing  is  not  always  the  more  true,  becaufe 
It  IS  generally  affirm’d.  We  frequently 
hear  people  who  pretend  to  be  the  beft  judges  of 
dramatic  performances,  declare  that  fome  of  the 
modern  adfors,  who  have  a general  and  not  wholly 
undefer v^d  applaufe,  have  mean  underftandinws : 
Jlut  we  flatter  ourfelves,  it  may  be  eafily  proved, 
that  either  the  a6fors,  whom  thefe  fevere  criticks 
cenfure,  have  more  fenfe  than  they  have  the 
difcernment  to  diftinguifh  in  them  ; or  that  they 
have  lefs  merit,  even  than  they  allow  them,  and 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  efteemed  much  better 
performers,  than  they  really  are. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  avoid  the  allowing  a good  un- 
derftanding,  even  to  perfons  who  excel  in  arts 
that  are  ^merely  mechankk ; and  fu rely  the  ac- 
complifh  d a£tor,  if  he  have  no  other  title  to  it 
than  that  of  his  being  fuch,  ought  not  to  be  dc- 
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nyM  the  fame  conceffion.  Is  it  pofllble  that  a 
man  can,  in  a feries  of  Jifterent  parts,  continually 
command  our  applaufe,  if  he  have  not  a juft 
and  diftinguiflalng  apprehenfion,  to  give  him  at 
all  times,  and  always  with  propriety,  the  necef- 
fary  admonitions  for  his  juft  deportment  under 
every  circumftancc  of  every  one  of  them  ? and 
irKleed,  if  he  have  not  a nice  difcernmcnt  to  per- 
ceive the  afRnities  of  thing?,  and  the  dependan- 
ces  of  the  incidents  on  one  another  ? for  this 
muft  ever  be  the  diredling  needle  that  points  out 
the  invariable  pole,  both  to  the  poet  and  per- 
former. 

It  is  not  enough  to  entitle  a player  to  our 
applaufe,  that  he  remembers  every  ftrik-ing  in- 
cident, every  beauty  in  his  part ; ’tis  equally 
neceffary,  that  he  ditlinguifti  the  true,  the  exa^ 
manner,  under  which  every  fingle  beauty,  muft 
be  reprefented.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  he  knows 
how  to  raife  his  palTion,  he  muft  know  how  to 
raife  it  by  juft  ru’es,  and  to  affign  it  its  peculiar 
bounds  and  height,  according  to  tl'.e  degree  the 
circumftances  of  his  part  require  ; below  which  it 
muft  not  fink,  anl  beyond  wiiich  it  muft  not  rife. 

It  is  not  fufRcient  that  his  figure  be  in  general 
good  and  proper  for  the  ftage;  and  that  his  face 
can  mark  the  changes  of  his  foul ; we  fliall  be  dif- 
fatisfied  with  him  ifhisperfon  be  not  always  kept 
in  a proper  attitude ; and  {hall  quarrel  even  with 
the  expreffion  of  his  countenance  if  it  do  not  re- 
gulate itfe’f  at  every  c.rcumftance,  not  only  to  the 
pafTion,  but  to  the  degree  of  the  pafTion  it  is  to 

deferibe  to  us.  _ r u i 

It  is  not  only  efTcntial  to  his  fuccefs  that  he  ne- 
ver let  a pafTage  which  he  dcliveis,  lofe  the  leaft 

Dart  of  ♦hicc,  or  of  its  delicacy,  in  his  fpeaking 
^ it: 
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If:  when  he  has  thus  given  it  all  tl.e  juflice  ima- 
ginable, he  mult  add  to  that  all  the  graces  that 
a ftudy  d delivery  and  aiftion  can  beftow  on  it. 
He  is  not  to  content  himfelf  with  following  his 
author  ftri£tly  and  faithfully;  but  in  many  places,  he 
mull  aflift  and  lupport  him  ; he  mult  even  in 
fome  inftances  become  a fort  of  author  himfelf;  * 
he  mu^  know  not  only  how  to  give  the  proper 
expreffion  to  every  finefle  the  poet  has  thrown 
into  his  part,  but  he  mull  frequently  add  new 
ones ; and  not  only  execute,  but  create  graces. 
A ftart,^  a gefture,  nay,  a mere  attention,  properly 
employ  d,  are  often  of  as  happy  efFedt  as  a bril- 
liant piece  of  wit  in  comedy,  or  a noble  fentiment 
in  tragedy;  a peculiar  cadence  in  the  aiffor’s  voice, 
6r  a bare  paufe  artfully  thrown  in,  have  frequently 
produc  d applaufe  from  afentence,  which  il  it  had 
been  delivered  by  an  inferior  performer,  would 
not  have  had  any  attention  paid  to  it  by  the 
hearers.  * ^ 

Tl'iC  art  of  exciting  the  paffions  in  an  audience 
by  the  performer’s  raifing  them  in  himfelf,  with  a 
judgment  and  exaanefs  proportion’d  juftly  to  the 
feveral  circumftances,  is  at  leall  as  difficult  to 
arrive  at,  as  that  of  giving  its  due  force,  or  true 
delicacy,  to  every  paffiage.  The  poet  v ho  has  made 
himfelf  a mafter  of  the  power  of  commanding  the 
paffions  and  throwing  the  foul  into  every  degree 
of  them  that  he  pleafes,  exerts  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  vain,  and  ufes  every  art  without  fuccef^  when 
the  aaor  does  not  join  his  (kill  to  the  raffing  the 
effeds  he  intends  by  them.  When  even  a 

The  truth  of  this  ailertion  will  be  made  evident 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  fineffia  in  the  art  of 
the  player,  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  worlc 
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good  part  falls  into  bad  hands,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  fee  the  audience  laugh,  where  the  author 
meant  to  have  drawn  their  tears. 

Few  people  are  able  to  judge  of  the  good  un- 
derOanding  that  is  neceflary  to  the  player,  in 
order  to  his  keeping  up  the  fcnfe  and  fpirit  of  a 
lentiment;  to  prevent  his  exaggerating  it  to 
bombaft,  or  weakening  and  dcbafing  it  to  nothing 
in  the  delivery  ; and  to  his  diftinguilhing  the  dif- 
ferent fteps  thro*  which  his  author  means  to  lead 
the  paffions  and  the  imaginations  of  his  audience  ; 
and  by  which  he  is  to  carry  himfclf  from  oppo- 
fite  to  'oppofite  afFe£lions. 

There  is  an  art  of  colouring  peculiar  to  poe- 
try, which,  tho’  in  many  refpedts  it  be  different 
from  that  in  painting,  is  yet  to  be  condudled  by 
the  fame  kind  of  rules.  We  require  of  both  the 
fame  ffrength  of  tints,  and  the  fame  diftindfions-in 
the  diftribution  of  the  brightneffes  and  fliadows  ; 
the  fame  caution  in  obferving  the  degradation  of 
lights  j and  the  fame  art  in  throwing  objeas  to' 
a'diftance,  or  in  bringing  them  immediately  un- 
der the  eye. 

It  is  net  only  the  poet,  but  the  player  alfo,  of 
whom  we  require  this  Ikill  in  colouring  the  ob- 
jedls  he  is  to  prefent  to  us ; he,  like  the  painter, 
muff  be  a mafter  of  this  ingenious  theory  of  ftia- 
dow's,  the  fkilful  application  of  which  is  by  an 
infenfible  gradation  to  condua  the  eye  from  the 
hrft  and  moff  ffrikingpart  of  the  piaurc  to  what- 
ever lies  obfeured  in  (hades  behind.  As  the  pain- 
ter often  gives  us  aprofpea  of  an  extcnfive  coun- 
try in  a very  little  piece,  the  poet  fometimes  in 
the  cornpafs  of  a few  lines,  gives  his  aaor  a mul- 
titude of  different  impreflions:  in  this  cafe  the 
one  as  well  as  the  other  is  to  exert  his  (kill  in 
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^iftinguiftiing  to  us,  that  things  tho’  placed  near 
to  one  another  in  the  fmall  bounds  of  the  re- 
prefentation,  are  not  neighbours  to  each  other 
in  the  one  cafe  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  other 
in  the  profpe^l:  which  is  the  fubjedf  of  the  pidfure. 

1 he  player'  ought  to  have  as  ffrict  an  attention 
to  thefe  differences,  and  as  nice  a judgment  in 
them,  as  the  poet  \ he  muft  no  more  than  the 
painter,  confound  thofe  things  together  between 
which  nature  has  plac’d  a vafl  diftance,  becaufe 
they  are  to  be  feen  in  a fmall  compafs  : But  then 
he  muft  very  nicely  conduct  himfelf  in  thofe  fud- 
den  tranfitions,  thro’  which  he  is  to  make  one 
paflion  fucceed  to  another  j and  that  perhaps  Jts 
contrary. 

The  player  has  equal  neceffity  for  addrefs  and 
for  precifion,  to  -give  the  true  ftrength  to  eveiy 
paffage  in  his  part,  and  to  convey  the  fentiments 
delivered  to  his  care,  in  their  proper  force  and 
beauty.  Nor  are  thefe  qualifications  lefs  ufe- 
ful  to  him  in  dictating  the  necetfary  geftures 
which*afe  to  accompany  the  expreflion ; and  m 
the  forming  not  only  his  countenance,  but  his 
whole  perfon,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  age, 
ffation,  and  chara£fer  of  the  perfon  he  reprefentsj 
and  even  in  the  proportioning  the  tone  of  his 
voice  and  the  attitudes  of  his  figure,  to  "the  fitu- 
ation  in  wliich  he  is  plac’d. 

It  is  evident  then  that  a good  underftanding  is 
as  neceffery  to  a player,  as  a pilot  is  to  a vefiel  at 
Tea  : ’Tis  the  underftanding  alone  that  governs 
the  helm,  that  directs  the  whole  fabrick,  and 
calculates  and  marks  out  its  coiirfc.  There  are 
fomc  inftances  indeed  in  which  an  author  has 
given  fuch  force  and  perfpicuity  fo  a fentimer  t, 
that  the  underlianding  of  the  perfon  who  delivers 
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it  in  his  words,  is  not  interefted  in  the  reception 
It  meets  with  from  the  audience  ; but  thele  are 
only  particular  cafes.  , r c 

The  reader  who  has  feen  Milton  s mafque  or 
Camus  reprefented  fome  months  ago  at  Drury 
Lanc^  will  not  be  at  a lofs  for  an  mftance  of  this 
truth.  I'he  frugal  manager  of  that  theatre,  who 
feems  to  underftand  it  as  the  great  fecret  of  his 
office  to  treat  an  audience  as  cheap  as  he  can, 
and  to  give  them  no  more  good  things  at  once 
than  are  juft  Efficient  to  bring  them  together  ; 
had,  at  this  time,  converted  a gaudy  feene  which 
had  been  almoft  the  only  merit  m a former  en- 
tertainment, into  a palace  for  Comus  He  feemed 
to  have  confidered  it  as  an  unneceflary  piece  of 
luxury  (to  ufe  the  words  of  a very  celebrated 
writer,  who  chufes  to  be  namelefs  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions)  to  treat  more  than  one  of  the  fenfes  or 
his  audience  at  a time  j and  as  the  hght  vvas  here 
to  be  charm’d,  there  appear’d  no  fort  of  necef- 
ftty  for  addreffing  any  thing  to  the  underftanding. 

On  this  occafion  we  had  an  oppoitunity  of 
feeing  the  truth  of  the  propofition  juft  delwered 
in  a very  eminent  manner ; and  found  that  Milton 
was  able  to  do  more,  much  more,  than  all  that 
Jddifon  or  his  warmeft  friends  and  commentators 
have  faid  of  him  ; even  to  make  the  man  who 
play’d  the  part  of  the  eldeft  brother,  deliver 
words  that  fheu’d  command  apphufe. 

Wc  flatter  curfelves  that  every  body  will  al- 
low in  this  cafe  the  underftanding  ol  the  perfon 
who  pronounc’d  Milton’s  words,  was  not  at  all 
concern’d  in  procuring  them  a good  recepti- 
on ; yet  we  remember  the  whole  houle  rung 

with  the  joy  of  the  audience  on  hearing  the  no- 
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ble  fentlments  thrown  into  that  part  where  th« 
autlior  declares, 

Virtue  cou’d  fee  to  do  what  Virtue  ought 
By  her  own  radiant  light:  *^1  ho’  fun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  feas  funk. ^ 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breaft, 
IVIay  fit  i th  center  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 

But  he  that  hides  a dark  foul  and  foul  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  fun,  * 
Himfelf  is  his  own  dungeon. 

Not  the  violent  emphafls  this  moft  judicious 
fpeaker  contriv  d to  throw  upon  the  word  Flat 
in  the  third  line,  or  on  Under  in  the  laft  but 
one  ; not  even  his  finking  the  word  Virtue  in 
both  places  where  it  occurs,  cou^d  prevent  the 
audience  from  perceiving  that  there  was  more 
merit  in  thefe  lines,  than  in  half  the  tragedies 
that  have  been  applauded  within  thefe  feven 
years. 

Nay  we  Had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  not  only 
an  elevated  fentiment,  but  the  mere  fpiiit  of 
poetry,  when  rais’d  to  the  pitch  it  flands  at  in  th  s 
piece,  cou’d  fupport  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  in- 
dependantly  of  the  machine  it  was  utter’d  from ; 
wnen  we  heard  from  the  lame  unmeaning 
mouth,  and  almofl  in  the  fame  breath, 

Wifdom’s  felf 

Oft  feeks  a fweet  retired  folitude. 

Where  with  her  beft  nurfe  contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers  and  lets  grow  her  w'lncs 

That  in  the  various  buflle  of  refort 

Were  ail  too  ruffled  and  fometimes  impair’d.  ' 
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And  afterwards, 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night 
In  fog,  or  fire  i by  lake  or  rnoorilh  fen  ; 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  ftubborn  unlaid  gholt ; 

That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  Curfew  time. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o’er  true  virginity. 

» It  muft  be  allow’d  that  a long  familiarity  with 
the  ftage  will  fometimes  fupply  the  place  of 
judgment  and  good  fenfe  in  the  pei  former  : Some- 
times alfo  he  may  have  been  oblig’d  to  nature  for 
peculiar  qualifications,  and  that  in  fo  eminent  a 
degree,  that  often  when  they  are  brought  into  ufe, 
tho’  it  be  merely  done  by  a kind  of  inftindl,  not 
by  a judicious  adapting  of  them  to  the  feenes, 
they  (hall  happen  to  fuit  fo  well  with  thecircum- 
ftarices  of  the  chara6ler  he  reprefents,  that  we 
cannot  deny  him  a high  applaufe.  This  however 
is  no  more  than  the  deception  of  a moment;  an 
abfurdity  that  follows  immediately  after  in  the 
voice,  the  gefture,  or  the  expreffion  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  this  lucky  player,  lets  us  into  his 
true  charader  ; and  we  find  that  it  was  not  the 
man,  but  merely  his  organifation  that  before 
merited  our  applaufe. 

How  truly  pityable  is  the  condition  of  that 
author,  who  is  under  a neceffity  ofentrufting  his 
fuccefs,  his  reputation,  in  a new  piece,  to  thefe 
miferable  automatons : And  on  the  other  fide, 
bow  happy  is  the  fortune  of  that  writer,  who 
fees  his  play  fall  into  fuch  hands,  that  every  cha- 
radler  of  it,  not  only  among  the  capital  but  the 
inferior  ones  too,  is  given  to  a performer  who 
will  not  only  be  capable  of  preferving  all  the  fpi- 
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n't  of  the  moft  (hining  parts  of  it  to  its  utmoft 
height,  but  of  adding  graces  to  thofe  which  are 
lefs  eminent  or  ftrikiiig. 

The  comic  writers  are  above  all  others  happy 
in  falling  into  fuch  hands,  as  their  pieces  are  often 
in  a great  meafure  fupported  by  the  delicate  and 
judicious  addrefs  of  the  performer  : How  ought 
the  poet  in  this  way  to  congratulate  himfelf  when 
he  finds  his  principal  chara6fer  in  the  hands  of  a 
player,  w'ho  know’s  tlie  niceft  rules  of  joining  the 
delicate  to  the  natural ; who  knows  how  to  add  a 
graceful  and  decent  dignity  to  the  comic  feene  ; 
and  has  even  raifed  more  than  once  the  laugh  of 
the  pretty  gentlemen  of  the  age  at  their  own 
follies ! 

The  a(S\or  who  is  capable  of  executing  this, 
furely  can  never  be  fufpeefed  of  wanting  under- 
ftanding  : ’Tis  evident  that  this  is  beyonfl  the 
reach  of  all  the  qualifications  in  the  world  with- 
out that  d'redlor  ; indeed  few  of  the  comic 
adfors,  w'ho  have  made  any  figure,  have  'been 
fufpeded  in' this  particular.  It  is  not  the  fime 
cafe  among  the  performers  in  tragedy  ; every 
otic  will  recollc6l  that  fome  who  have  appeared 
at  leaft  decent  in  many  not  contemptible  cha- 
racters in  that  way,  have  been  violently  fufpeCted 
of  a deficiency  in  this  point. 

If  we  would  be  at  the  trouble  to  eftablilh  a 
more  jut  idea  of  Senfe  or  Under  ft  andingy  than  at 
prefent  the  world  perhaps  ufually  does;  and  give 
ourfclves  leave  to  judge  of  the  feveral  kinds  of 
it,  or  the  feveral  forms  at  leaft  under  which  it 
prefents  itfelf  to  our  view;  we  fhould  be  more 
accurate  in  the  determining  the  characters  of  our 
theatrical  perform.ers  in  regard  to  it.  Thofe 
among  them  whom  we  hear  accufed  of  wanting 
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fenfe,  perhaps  ought  rather  to  he  laid  to  have  a 
different  kind  or  it  from  that  of  their  accufeis, 
than  abfolutely  to  be  without  it.  Players  who 
pleafe  in  various  charadlcrs,  and  yet  arc  cenfured 
as  having  verv  bad  underftandings,  have  ofteii 
indeed  but  liitle  of  that  fort  of  fenfe,  which  ihc^ 
in  certain  companies  it  gives  a man  the  greateft 
reputation,  yet  evidently  deferves  the  leaft ; of 
that  fort  of  fenfe  which  is  dtftin’d  for  offentation 
rather  than  for  ufe,  and  which  may  be  aptlv 
enough  compar’d  to  thofe  kinds  of  trees,  which 
yield'^a  profufvon  of  flowers,  but  bear  no  fruit : 
This  is  a kind  of  fenfe  which  furnifhes  us  with 
a bare  parade  and  ihew,  but  is  of  no  uie  in 
any  of  the  occafions  of  life.  It  makes  usflune 
in  matters  of  no  importance,  but  every  proieffor 
of  it  has  found,  at  one  time  or  other,  that  it  is  not 
of  the  leafl:  afliffance  to  us  in  any  thing  in  which 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  wifli  we  may  fucceed. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  fenfe  is  wanting  in  thofe 
adtors,  who  tho’  they  arc  applauded  on  the  flage, 
are  fa-id  among  the  criticks  to  have  bad  under- 
ffandings;  but  if  it  is  fo,  nature  has  given  them 
in  recompenfe  another  fpecies  of  it,  which  exerts 
itfelf  indeed  with  lefs  pomp  and  (hew,  but  which 
is  infinitely  more  determinate  and  more  ufelul. 
They  have  at  leaft  underftandings  good  enough, 
to  be  able  to  enter  into  the  niceft  and  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  points  in  their  profeflion  : And  it  is  plain 
thi  y have  us’d  this  penetration  to  the  beft  advan- 
taoe,  as  they  have  by  means  of  it  tound  the  way  to 
a filling  applau'e  : and  if  we  allow  them  this,  as 
lefs  cannot  be  allowed,  we  are  no  longer  to  cen- 
furc  them  as  being  wanting  in  point  of  under- 
ftanding. 
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Tho’  this  be  an  inconteftible  truth,  experience 
fhews  us  that  the  tragick  a6tors  are  continually 
expofed  to  this  fort  ofeenfure;  while  fcarce  any 
nian  has  ventur’d  to  caft  the  fame  reproach  at 
thofe  players  who  excel  in  comedy.  The  rea- 
fon  feems  not  founded  on  any  thing  in  nature  ; 
but  on  what  ought  to  fhameour  criticks  out  of  it, 
on  a fault  in  their  own  apprehenfions.  Is  it  not 
wholly  owing  to  this,  that  the  finefle  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  comic  a(51:or  is  more  open,  more  ex- 
pofed to  the  audience,  than  that  of  the  perform- 
er in  tragedy  either  is,  or  indeed  ought  to  be  > 
The  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  a6lor,  as  well  as  of 
the  author,  in  tragedy,  is  ordinarily  to  difclofe  it- 
felfonly  in  the  dignity  and  juftnefs  of  the  fenti- 
ment  and  expreffion  ; and  they  are  not  fo  eafily 
diftinguiftied  under  this  difguife,  as  where  in  co- 
mic feenes  they  fhew  their  naked  face,  without 
the  flighteft  veil,  on  every  occafion.  Nay,  in 
many  cafes,  the  man  who  is  very  well  able  to  di- 
ftinguifh  thofe  graces,  under  the  fhade  that  a de- 
cent propriety  throws  over  them,  does  not  think 
it  eflential  to  his  entertainment  to  do  fo.  When 
we  go  to  a tragedy,  wo  expea  the  heart  to  be 
affeaed  rather  than  the  imagination,  and  the 
aclor  naturally  lofes  half  the  praife  of  that  very 
merit  by  which  we  are  affeaed.  But  ’tis  not  fo 
in  a comedy;  we  go  to  that  to  laugh,  we  give  our- 
lelves  up  to  every  emotion  the  comedian  ex- 
cites in  us,  and  never  concern  ourfelves  about 
the  means  by  which  he  produces  them.  The 
great  difference,  in  fine,  turns  upon  this  ; at  a 
comedy  the  heart  is  lefs  engaged  than  at  a tra- 
gedy, and  the  audience  is  confequently  more  at 
lei  ure  to  diftinguifh  which  are  the  effeas  pro- 
duc’d by  the  arc  and  management  of  the  author, 
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f dufiillty  in  the  wax  is  not  more  requifite  to 
fit  it  for  the  purpofe  of  the  modeller,  than  is 
this  jenfihiUty  in  the  heart  of  theador,  by  means 

I of  which  it  is  to  receive  whatever  modifications 

■ the  writer  pleafes,  and  that  in  an  eafy,  an  un- 
conftrain’d  fucceffion.  Whoever,  on  a candid 
examination  of  himfelf,  finds  that  he  cannot  ea- 
fily  fubmit  his  mind  to  all  thefe  changes,  let  him 
' not  think  of  offering  himfelf  to  the  public  as  a 
player.  The  performer,  who  does  not  himfelf 
feel  the  feveral  emotions  he  is  to  exprefs  to  the 
audience,  will  give  but  a lifclefs  and  infipid  re- 
- prefentation  of  them.  All  the  art  in  the  world 
' can  never  fupply  the  want  of  Scnjibdlty  in  the 
player  j if  he  is  defedive  in  this  elfential  quality, 
all  the  advantages  of  nature,  all  the  accomplifh- 
mentshe  may  have  acquired  by  ffudy,  are  thrown 
away  upon  him  j he  will  never  make  others  feel 
what  he  does  not  feel  himfelf,  and  will  always 
be  as  different  from  the  thing  he  is  to  reprefent, 
as  a mafk  from  a face. 

The  being  able  to  fubjed  the  foul  to  fucceed- 
ing  pairions,°tho’  they  be  contrary  ones,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
neceffary,  in  the  higheft  degree,  to  the  tragedian  : 
the  common  opinion  feems  to  judge  it  lefs  effen- 
tial  to  the  comic  performer  ; but,  in  reality,  it 
is  not  only  equally  neceffary  to  the  laff,  but  even 
more  fo. 

The  dignity  of  tragedy  does  not  permit  it  to 
reprefent  to  us  any  other  than  great  and  flriking 
incidents.  I'he  adions  of  the  perfons  it  repre- 
fents  are  all  to  be  of  this  kind  ; and  it  is  there- 
fore reduced  to  a neceflity  of  conftantly  having 
recourfe  to  thofe  pafTions  which  are  the  molt 
proper  to  produce  them. 
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The  three  great  refources  of  thefe  adlions  are 
love,  hatred,  and  ambition  ; and  it  is  in  confe- 
qiTence  of  tragedy’s  being  ty’d  down  to  thefe 
narrow  bounds,  that  the  principal  charafters  it 
gives  us  are  tender  and  paffionate  lovers,  who 
generally  water  with  their  tears  the  paths  by 
which  they  are  to  arrive  at  the  period  of  their 
misfortunes ; generous  avengers  ot  injuries,  whofe 
fouls  are  bent  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  mur- 
der’d fathers,  relations,  or  friends,  or  to  give  li- 
berty to  their  native  land,  by  the  death  of  feme 
murtherer  or  ufurper  ; or  glorious  crimina’s, 
who  tread  under  foot  the  mod  facred  ties  to  raife 
themfelves  to  a throne,  from  which  they  are  af- 
terwards to  be  thrown  down  in  their  turn. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  tragic  poet  has  made  a 
maternal,  or  a conjugal  afFedfion,  the  fubjedf  of 
his  moft  interefting  feenes  : I'he  firft  of  thefe 
never  fails  to  engage  the  attention  and  the  hearts 
of  an  audience  in  an  uncommon  manner  ; but 
the  fame  fuccefs  has  not  always  attended  the 
other. 

■ The  afFedfion  of  an  ylndromache  for  her 
fon,  has  never  fail’d  to  draw  tears  from  even 
the  lefs  tender  part  of  an  audience.  Who  ever 
heard,  without  this  filent,  this  moft  Fincere  ap- 
plaufe,  Mrs.  Cibber  deliver  the  maternal  afFedfion 
of  the  widow  of  HeSfor,  in  the  natural,  the  ex- 
preftive  words  of 

my  fwoll’n  heart  is  full  ■— 

I have  a thoufand  farewels  for  my  fon. 

But  tears  break  in — grief  interrupts  my  fpeech  j 
My  foul  o’erflowsin  fondnefs — let  him  know, 

I dv’d  to  fave  him,  and  wou’d  die  again. 

Seafon  his  mind  with  early  hints  of  glory  ; 

Make 
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and  wliUh  are  owing  to  the  add  refs  and  me- 
rit of  the  performer. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Sensibility; 

Whelher  this  Quality  of  the  Heart  be  more 
important  to  the  Performers  in  Tragedy^ 
or  in  Comedy  ? 

WE  almoft  want  a word  in  the  EngUJh 
language  to  exprefs  a very  efl'ential  qua- 
lification in  an  a£lor,  and  one  which  more  than 
any  other  enables  him  to  afFe^i  and  pleafe  us. 
The  French,  who  efteem  it  one  of  the  greateft 
requifites  to  every  player,  of  whatever  kind,  call 
it  Sentiment,  a term  that  carries  much  the  fame 
meaning  with  the  word  Senjibility,  by  which  we 
^have  chofen  to  exprefs  it ; arid  by  which  we  would 
be  under ftood  to  mean,  a difpofition  to  be  af- 
fe<fled  by  the  paifions,  which  are  the  fubjects  of 
^ dramatic  writing. 

It  is  evident  that  different  people  have  this 
quality  of  the  heart  in  a very  different  degree  : 
if  we  look  round  arsong  the  audience  at  a Tra- 
gedy, we  (hall  find  people  varioufly  affedled  by 
the  fame  words,  delivered  by  the  fame  voice,  and 
under  the  fame  circumftanccs  ; and  in  the  read- 
ing, the  fame  fcene  in  a play  (hall  pafs  off  fmooth- 
ly  from  tlje  tongue  of  one  perfon,  while  the  dif- 
turbance  of  the  heart  of  another,  as  he  goes  ihro* 
it,  (hall  render  the  organs  of  his  voice  incapable 
of  pronouncing  the  words  articulately.  The  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  underftanding  is  not  concern’d  in  this- 
difference  of  the  effed  from  the  fame  words ; the 
perfon  who  feels  leaft  from  them  often  under- 
Ibndiog  their  true  meaning,  and  entering  into 
their  beauties  perhaps  better  than  the  other. 
’Tis  Senfibility.y  a peculiar  quality  in  the  mind, 
that  determines  the  force  of  the  feene  ; and  ’tis 
evident  that  this  is  a quality  of  more  confequence 
in  playing  than  in  any  other  profeffion.  In  what 
road  of  playing  it  is  moft  Important,  remains  to- 
be  enquired  into. 

People  who  find  themfelves  naturally  of  a ten- 
der difpofition,  are  apt  to  believe  that  they  are 
therefore  form’d  for  playing  well  in  tragedy  'y 
and,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  who  are  of  a lively, 
jocund,  and  fprightly  turn,  commonly  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  fhall  therefore  be  able  to 
fhine  in  comedy,  ft  muff  be  allowed,  that  a 
turn  to  ferioufnefs,  tendernefs,  and  melancholy- 
in  the  tragedian,  and  a natural  gaiety  of  temper 
in  the  comedian,  are  two  as  confiderable  advan- 
tages as  we  could  wifh  in  them.  They  are  not, 
however,  of  that  confequence  the  poffeffors  of 
them  are  apt  to  imagine  ; nay,  they  are  fo  far 
from  alone  furnifhing  out  the  player,  that,  at  the 
very  beft,  they  make  only  a part  of  that  qualifi- 
cation which  we  have  here  called  fenftbility. 
The  fenfe  of  this  term  is  very  cxtenfive  ; it 
takes  in  not  only  the  natural  turn  of  mind  in 
the  player,  but  that  pliantnefs  of  difpofition  by 
means  of  which  the  different  pafiions  are  made 
eafily  to  fucceed  to  one  another  in  his  foul. 
The  heart  that  enjoys  this,  in  a proper  degree, 
is  like  foft  wax,  which,  under . the  bands  of  a 
judicious  artift,  is  capable  of  becoming,  in  the 
fame  minute,  a Medea  and  a Sappho  3 an  eafy 
4 dudility 
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Make  him  acquainted  with  his  anceftors. 

1 race  out  their  fhining  ftory  to  his  thoughts  z 
Dwell  on  th’  exploits  of  his  immortal  father, 

And  fometimes  let  him  hear  his  mother’  name. 
Let  him  refle^l:  upon  his  royal  biith 
ith  modeft  pride  : Pyrrhus  will  prove  a friend ; 
But  let  him  know  he  has  a conqueror’s  right. 

He  muft  be  taught  to  fliflc  h;s  refcntmcnis, 

And  facrifice  his  v'engeance  to  his  fafety. 

Should  he  prove  headftrong,  ralh,  or  unadvis’d. 
He  then  will  fruftrate  all  his  mother’s  virtue. 
Provoke  h;s  fate,  and  I (hall  die  in  vain. 

Or  thofe  often  celebrated,  but  never  too  often 
repeated  ones,  which  clofe  the  hift  ad:. 

I’ll  go,  and  in  the  anguifh  of  my  heart. 

Weep  o er  my  child  : if  he  muft  die,  my  life: 

Is  wrap  d in  his : I fhall  not  long  furvive. 

’Tis  for  his  fake  that  I have  fuft'er’d  life. 

Groan  d in  captivity,  and  out-liv’d  He/ffor, 

Yes,  my  y^Jiyanax^  we’ll  go  together  ; 
Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we’ll  go.  % 
There  to  thy  ravifh’d  eyes  thy  fire  I’ll  fhew,  C 
And  point  him  out  among  the  fhades  below.  > 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  in  regard  to 
thefe  laft  lines,  a thing  which  will  however  be 
treated  of  more  at  large  hereafter  ; wz.  that  it 
IS  often  necefTary  for  the  ador  to  facrifice  the 
measure  of  the  verfe  to  the  fenfe.  The  three 
hrlt  lines  of  this  laft  quotation,  perhaps,  never 
'^ere  fpoke  without  commanding  the  tears  of 
t e^audience,  except  by  Mrs.  Roberts ; but  fhe, 
t o in  the  whole,  far  from  a defpicable  player, 
always  deftroyed  the  force  of  them  by  keeping  fo 
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rigidly  to  the  meafure  as  to  make  fome  fort  of 
paufe  at  the  end  of  each  line,  tho’  the  fenfe  evi- 
dently runs  into  the  fucceeding  ones. 

After  recolleding  the  conftant  efFe^  of  this 
maternal  afFedfion  on  the  audience,  let  us  com- 
pare with  it  that  of  the  conjugal  love,  exprefs’d 
in  no  inferior  manner,  and  in  a no  lefs  favourite 
play,  in  the  charader  of  Belvidera^  in  the  Venue 
Prcferv  d of  Otway.  Perhaps  this  honeft  and 
noble  paffion  has  never  been  touch’d  in  a more 
mafterly  manner  than  in  that  fpeech  of  this  lady  -y 
where,  after  her  hufband’s  reprcfenting  to  her 
the  miferable  condition  they  Ihould  fhortly  be 
reduc’d  to,  fhe  anfwers, 

O,  I will  love  thee,  even  in  madnefs  love  thee  ; 
Tho’  my  diftraded  fenfes  fhou’d  forfake  me, 

1 d find  fome  intervals,  when  niy  poor  heart 
Shou’d  ’fwage  itfelf,  and  be  let  loofe  to  thine  : 

Tho  the  baie  earth  be  all  our  refting-place. 

Its  roots  our  food,  fome  clifF  our  habitation  j 
I’ll  make  this  arm  a pillow  for  thine  head,  * 

And  as  thou  flghing  ly’ft,  and  fwell’d  with  forrow. 
Creep  to  thy  bofom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  foul,  and  kifs  thee  to  thy  reft ; 

Then  praife  our  God,  and  watch  thee  till  the 
morning. 

We  have  a fair  comparifon  in  thefe  almoft 
inimitable  pafFages,  both  fpoken  by  the  fame  in- 
imitable adrefs,  between  the  efFeds  of  one  of 
' thefe  paffions  and  the  other  j and  the  cafe  is  foon 
decided,  when  we  perceive,  that  tho’  a whole 
audience  feels  the  firft,  no  tears  are  everfhed  for 
the  laft,  except  by  a few  ladies  who  have  not 
been  long  married.  If  we  would  afk  the  reafon 

for 
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for  this  partiality  in  regard  to  the  poet  and  the 
performer,  tho’  both  equally  great  in  each  cafe, 
perhaps  it  is  that  the  former  is  more  in  nature, 
and  that  there  are  more  affedlionatc  mothers  than 
afFcftionatc  wives  among  us. 

Tragedy  not  only  takes  in  but  few  paflions, 
but  all  that  it  docs  employ,  bear  a fort  of  natural 
conformity  to  one  another ; they  are  all  violent, 
and  all  ferious  ones  ; its  heroes  are  always  either 
in  the  moH:  vehement  tranfports,  or  in  the  deepeft 
melancholy.  Some  of  them  are,  thro’  the  whole 
play,  furious,  raging,  and  thirfting  as  it  were 
for  blood  ; others  are  continually  bent  down  be- 
neath tlie  weight  of  their  own  misfortunes,  or  of 
thofe  of  fomc  other  perfon  who  is  dear  to  them  ; 
both  are  continually  agitated  by  rage,  or  by  af- 
fii(5l  on  ; by  an  impatience  to  fee  their  intents 
accomplifh’d  ; or  byadefpair  on  feeing  the  execu- 
tion of  them  retarded  by  fome  powerful  obftacles. 
If  the  poet  fufpends  for  a few  moments  the  rage, 
or  the  mifery  of  his  principal  charadbers,  to  re- 
lieve for  a time  the  audience  and  the  player,  it  is 
generally  done  with  defign  to  engage  them  im- 
mediately afterwards  in  feenes  yet  more  affedling 
than  thofe  out  of  which  he  has  for  the  prefent 
reliev’d  them.  A few  only  of  the  paflions,  for  thefe 
reafons,  fall  to  the  fhare  of  the  tragedian  % the 
comic  player,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  whole 
feries  of  them  within  his  province  ; and  he  will 
be  efteem’d  a man  of  no  confequence  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  if  he  cannot,  with  equal  ftrength  and 
propriety,  exprefs  the  tranfports  of  a fond  and 
foolifh  joy,  and  thofe  of  the  molt  excruciating 
uneafinefs  ; the  ridiculous  doating  of  an  old  and 
impotent  lover,  and  the  fufpicious  refentments  of 
a jealous  hufband,  or  infulted  rival  } the  noble 

boUnclA 
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iDoldnefs  of  a daring,  generous  mind  ; and  the 
contemptible  timidity  of  a pufillanimous  heart  ; 
if  he  cannot  reprefent  to  ys  with  the  fame  ftrength 
and  fpirit,  a ftupid  admiration,  and  an  infolent 
difdain  ; all  the  extravagances  of  the  moft  in- 
tereftcd  felf^love,  when  flatter'd  with  circum- 
fiances  that  favour  it,  or  hurt  by  contrary  acci- 
dents : In  fine,  if  he  be  not  able  to  give  a due 
force  to  every  emotion  of  the  heart ; to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  pafilion  that  human  nature  is  capable  of 
being  affedled  by. 

It  is  not  fu^cient  for  him  that  he  be  able 
to  put  on  the  image  of  every  one  of  the  paf- 
fions  that  fall  within  the  reach  of  his  author, 
if  he  have  not,  befide  this,  the  power  of  throw- 
ing himfelf  readily  and  eafily  out  of  one  into 
another  of  them.  The  bufmefs  of  comedy  is 
to  raife  and  to  keep  up  a pleafurable  fenfation, 
to^ivejoy  to  an  audience  ; and  the  poets  who 
excel  in  this  fpecies  of  writing,  well  knowing 
that  a dull  uniformity  in  the  fcene  is  one  of  the 
greateft  eneinics  to  this,  have  ever  been  attentive 
to  the  neceflary  variety  ; and  taken  care  to  make 
every  capital  charadler  in  the  fame  piece,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  the  fame  fcene,  the  fport  of 
a number  of  d;fierent  paffions  ; they  have  always 
given  it  an  infinity  of  contrary  imp'eflions,  the 
one  of  which  fuddenly  drives  away  another,  to 
be,  in  its  turn,  as  fuddenly  banifhed  by  a third. 

Mr.Garrick^  who  is  as  amiable  in  the  charadler 
of  a playrr,  as  cenfurable  in  another  capacity  in 
which  he  has  too  much  connexion  with  our  thea- 
trical entertainments,  gives  us  an  excellent  in- 
flance  of  what  perfcdlicn  an  a6lor  may  arrive  at 
in  this  way,  in  his  : in  this,  iho’  notone 

of 
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of  the  charadlers  in  which  he  makes  the  greateft 
-figure,  how  readily  docs  he  run  through  the  fe- 
veral  artful  tranfitions  which  the  author  of  the 
Stratagem  has  thrown  into  his  chara(5ler,  from  one 
paffion  to  another,  moft  foreign,  nay,  fometimes, 
moft  oppofite  ones  ! and  how  wholly  does  he 
devote  himfelf  to  each  in  its  turn,  as  if  no  other,  of 
whatever  kind,  had  ever  claimed  any  power  over 
him  ! 

In  one  fcene  he  is  the  ardent  lover,  in  ano- 
ther the  mercenary  fchemer  ; in  one,  the  jovial 
footman  treating  his  fellow  flave  with  all  the 
ready  familiarity  of  an  equal,  in  another,  the 
gallant  courting  in  high  heroics  : in  one  fcene, 
nay  in  one  moment,  the  free  companion,  and 
the  humble  attendant  of  Jimwell^  or  the  refo- 
lute  heroe  in  the  engagement  with  a ruffian,  and 
the  bantering  acquaintance  with  the  lady. 

Till  this  excellent  performer  play’d  this  part, 
we  never  knew  what  beauties  it  was  capable  of, 
in  the  fudden  tranfitions  from  paffion  to  paffion, 
in  the  laft  adf ; where  he  alternately  rejoices  in 
the  fuccefs  of  the  feheme  he  was  upon  ; and  be- 
comes the  furly  accufer  of  the  friend  who  had 
partnerfliip  in  it,  and  whom  an  inftant  before  he 
was  hugging  in  his  arms  ; then  conceives  new 
hopes  from  promifing  circumftances,  which  fail 
his  expectation , and  return  him  to  his  defpair. 
In  fine,  his  exquifite  mixture  of  paffions,  at  the 
fame  inftant  in  the  dread  of  a difeovery  from  an 
old  acquaintance,  his  tranfport  in  immediately 
afterwards  finding  this  very  perfon  the  mefienger 
of  better  news  than  could  have  been  expeCted  ; 
his  paffion  for  A'Irs.  Sullen  and  his  dear  Cherry  at 
the  fame  time  ; his  concern  at  the  fuppofed  lofs 
of  that  good-natur’d  creature,  and  the  joy  at  re- 
ceiving 
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ceivng  news  both  of  her  and  his  money  at  once  ; 

T.\  a-  as  to  intereft 

audience  m every  one  of  the  feveral  paffions 

together ; or  but  to  convey  all  of  them  to  them, 

* w*  in  the  charaAer 

in  In  nT  " f °f  ‘his  kind 

m our  other  comedies,  where  the  aaor  always 

faik,  and  the  author  is  cenfured  by  moft  peopb 

as  dull  in  the  moft  fpirited  parts  of  his  piece.^  tL 

f rench  ftage  gives  us  infinitely  greater  inftances 

of  this  tranhtion  from  paffion  to  paffion  in  comedy 

"Ot® ! . anil  .to  do  juftice.  toj  the  performers 

rnftanc?T"4  “ - alfo'very '^numerous 

inftances  of  aaors  who  are  able  to  play  them. 

The  charaAer  of  Armlfhe,  in  the  Ecde  des 
Femmes,  ,s  an  eminent  inftance  of  this,  and  may 
ferve  as  a lelTon  to  the  player,  of  whatever  nation^ 

W^wav  This  """^'''’''’S.'hat  is  neceffary  in 
this  way.  This  charaAer,  m the  courfe  of  a 

very  few  moments,  is  carried  through  all  the  con 

trafts  which  could  produce  in  him  tL  utmoft  cu-' 

nolity  to  know  every  thing  that  related  to  the 

fuccefs  of  his  amour,  and  the  dread  of  his  findin! 

that  he  was  betray'd  : he  laments  that  he  is  fo  tar 

mftant  from  the  objeft  of  his  affeaion,  and  that 

at  to  very  improper  a time  ; and  a't  the  fa  me 

moment  rejoices  that  he  is  certain  of  „„t  be  mg 

quite  fo  m.ferable  as  he  had  the  moment  bcforf 

perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  was.  When  Aenes  in! 

W Wm  him.  that  fhe  onnot 

d -I!  h ■ ? of  different  emotions  . 

does  the  jealous  lover  give  himfelf  up,  defpaiiinv 

to  gam  her  either  by  threats  or  perfuafions  ; and 
what  a variety'of  oppofite  palEons  does  he  exprefs 

on 
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on  that  occafion  ! What  an  oppofition  is  feen 
in  him  of  averfion  and  tendernefs  i |ot  rage  and 
foftnefs ; of  tyrannip  fiercenefs,  and  of  flaviOi  hu- 
mility ; what  terrible  projects  of  revenge,  and 
what  gallant  refolutions  of  forgetting  every  thing. 

Whoever  has  feen  the  performer  who  now 
plays  Jrnolphe  at  Ptfr/V,will  not  blame  us  for  going 
ib  far  for  an  inftance  of  aperfedfion  in  this  article, 
which  we  cannot  flatter  ourfelves  (notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  merit  we  have  been  fo  juft  to  in  Mr. 
Garrick)  fo  far  as  to  pretend  is  found  at  home. 

If  in  playing  comedy  it  is  necelTary  that  the 
player  be  able  to  make  the  moft  different  im- 
prefllons  fucceed  one  another  readily  and  eafily  in 
his  heart,  it  is  not  lefs  effential  to  the  performer  in 
tragedy  that  he  feel,  much  more  ftrongly  than 
the  other  needs  to  do,  every  one  of  thofe  which 
^he  is  to  exprefs  to  the  audience.  Senfibility  in  the 
;.j  comic  adlor,  therefore,  muft  be  a more  univer- 
fal  agent,  and  in  the  tragedian  it  muft  be  a more 
i powerful  one  : it  muft  be  capable  of  exerting  it- 
i ielf  in  a ftronger  manner  within  its  due  bounds, 
i and  of  producing  greater  effedls.  The  comedian 
' needs  only  to  have  a foul  equal  to  that  of  the 
(j generality  of  men  j but  the  player,  who  thinks 
I to  excel  in  tragedy,  muft  have  one  above  the 
f common  rank, 

’Tis  from  our  being  in  fome  degree  fenfible  of 
this,  that  we  are  lefs  ready  to  pardon  the  come- 
dian, if  he  does  not  exprefs,  under  every  circum- 
ftance,  the  juft  and  requifite  degree,  as  well  as 
the  juft  fpecies  of  paffion  that  he  is  to  deferibe  to 
us.  We  are  not  in  a condition  tojuuge,  with 
exadfnefs,  of  the  performance  of  the  tragedian; 
we  want  the  neceflary  realities  to  make  the  com- 
parifon,  by  which  we  fhould  be  able  to  determine 

whether 
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whether  he  comes  up  to  his  duty  in  the  part  ; 
but  we  are  never  under  this  uncertainty  in  judg- 
ing of  the  comedians  ; we  never  want  the  objects 
of  comparifon  for  them  ; but  at  any  time,  if  we 
will  only  examine  what  would  pa(s  within  our 
own  hearts,  fuppofing  we  were  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  in  which  the  author  has  placed  the  charadler 
they  are  reprcfenting,  we  (hall  be  able  to  decide 
whether  they  are  accurate  and  faithful  copies. 

It  will  perhaps  be  reply'd  to  us,  “Thislaftpro- 
‘‘  pofition  cannot  indeed  be  difputed  j but  is 
“ that  which  eftablilhes  a necefTity  of  this  fenfihi- 
“ lity  to  all  the  performers  on  the  ftage,  equally 
“ inconteftable  ? You  have  eftablifhed  it  as  a 
“ firft  principle,  that  no  player  can  exprcfs  a 
“ paffion  perfcdlly  on  the  ftage,  if  he  do  not  feel 
“ it  deeply  himfelf.  But  how  will  you  be  able 
“ to  perfuadethe  world  that  fome  of  our  adtrefles, 
“ who  fhall  be  namelefs,  who  are  foperfedf 
in  the  art  of  feigning  in  private  paflions,  which 
“ they  in  reality  feel  nothing  of,  may  not  carry 
“ the  fame'artifice  to  the  ftage,  and  diflemble 
“ as  well  with  us  there  ? Or  how  fhall  we  be 
“ convinc’d,  that,  women  who  are  fo  able  to 
“ feign  things  to  their  lovers,  arc  incapable  of 
“ counterfeiting  w'ith  the  fpedIators,or  of  de'crib- 
“ ing,  expreffively  enough  to  them,  pafTions 
which  themfelves  have  never  felt 
The  objcdlion  is  plaufiblej  but  it  is  eafily  an- 
fwer’d.  We  are  not  to  be  furprls’d  if  women 
fucceed  better  in  deceiving  eyes  predetermin’d  to 
be  favourable^ to  them,  than  they  can  in  dif- 
guifing  their  hearts  to  perfons  who  are  free  from 
this  prejudice,  and  whofe  whole  attention,  in 
regard  to  them,  is  employ’d  in  examining  their 
adtions  in  a critical  and  unbiafs’d  manner,  and 
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that  with  a conndcmblc  fliare  of  curiofity  and  in- 
fpe6fion.  The  fclf-Jovc  of  the  gallant  is  always  a 
very  faithful  fricr.d  to  the  niiflicfs ; but  that  of 
the  fpeflator  has  no  fuch  influence  in  regard  to 
the  adirefs  : the  vanity  of  the  firft  leads  iiim  to 
imagine,  that  he  fees  the  lady  what  flie  is  not  ; 
and  the  difarnment  of  the  other  teaches  him  to 
fufpedl  that  he  does  not  fee  iier  witet  fhc  ought 
to  be  : the  one  finds  a pleofurc  in  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  clieated,  the  other  tafles  a greater, 
in  fhewing  that  he  is  not  a dupe  to  the  reprefenta- 
tion,  when  the  artifice  is  too  grofs  to  deceive  : 
lie  is  very  widing,  in  cafes  of  tins  kind,  to  be 
impos’d  on  ; but  he  would  have  his  error  carry 
wall  it,  at  kail,  a face  of  probability. 

The  mifrrefs  and  the  adirefs  have  only  this  in 
common,  that  it  is  the  more  cafy  to  them  to  af- 
fedf  a paffion,  as  they  are  lefs  under  the  influence 
of  its  oppofite  one.  From  this  principle  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  adtrefs  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
prevent  the  common  accidents  of  life,  whether 
good  or  bad  ojies,  from  making  any  great  im- 
preilions  on  her  heart.  If  flie  fufters  herfelf  to 
he  affedfed  too  violently  witli  pleafure  or  concern, 
t.  n account  of  h,r  more  trivial,  domeftick  affairs, 
flic  will  fc.irce  ever  be  in  a condition  to  let  ihe 
paOions  of  the  charadfer  fhe  is  to  reprefent  take 
place  fufficiently  in  her  heart,  or  affedt  her  deeply 
enough  to  make  it  pofTible  for  her  to  affedf  the 
audience.  hho  will  find  it  a difficulty  too  great 
to  fli'uggle  againfi',  to  difplace,  juft  at  her  plea- 
fure, tile  pafiioni  th^t  ha\’e  perfonaily  affected 
licr,  to  apprcpn.ite,  with  any  degree  c f fuccefs, 
thofe  peculiar  tv)  tlie  charadler  flic  is  to  afi'ume. 

The  lalf  feafon  gave  us  a very  flrong  in- 
ftance  of  this  truth  in  a new  adlrefs,  Mifs  B—y, 
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The  firft  night  this'  aftrefs  appear’d,  we  faw 
in  her  a good  figure,  a deportment  that  promis’d, 
after  fome  time  and  pradtice,  to  be  not  defpicable, 
and  a perfedl  attention  to  every  incident  of  her 
part.  It  was  with  confiderable  plcafure  that  we 
expedled  to  fee  her  improve  upon  us  the  next 
night;  but  we  were  difappointed  : every  look  was 
wild  and  flaring  ; and,  excepting  the  awkward 
lliffnefs  that  had  been  the  principal  blemifh  which 
difgufied  us  the  night  before,  nothing  remain’d 
the  fame  about  her.  She  feem’d  to  forget  every 
particular  fhe  ought  to  have  remember’d,  except 
the  words ; .and  thofe  fhe  repeated,  in  many 
places,  in  fo  heedlefs  a manner,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent fhe  was  thinking  of  fomething  elfe  all  the 
while.  In  fhort,  her  fuccefs  had,  in  one  fenfc,  been 
much  greater  the  firfl  night  than  fhe  had  expedted. 
If  fhe  had,  as  an  adlrefs,  found  fewer  admirers 
than  her  vanity  had  flatter’d  her  into  a belief  fhe 
fliould,  fhe  had  made  more  lovers  than  fhe  well 
knew  what  to  do  with  ; and,  from  that  time,  the 
hurry  of  her  paffions,  independent  of  the  theatre, 
render’d  it  impoflible  for  her  to  attend  to  thofe 
which  belonged  to  it ; and  fhe,  confequentlv,  be- 
came the  mofl  flat,  infipid,  flalking,  flaring 
thing  that  ever  appeared  there  ; ’till  to  our  great 
good  fortune,  as  well  as  hers,  we  lofl  her. 

People  of  adifcerning  judgment  have  found  it 
eafy  to  difeover  the  fame  occafional  interruptions 
in  Mrs,  Woffington' % playing  ; and  when  her 
mind  has  been  unfettlcd,  have  very  evidently  dif- 
cern’d  a w'ant  of  attention  to  the  bufinels  of  the 
fccne  ; perhaps  it  is  more  owing  than  we  imagine 
to  an  uncommonly  fettled  and  tranquil  flate  at 
home,  that  this  lady  has  for  the  lafi  rear  or  two 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  every  thing.  It  is  notorious 
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of  the  late  Mrs.  Oldfield,  that  nothing  ruffled  her 
temper  ; it  was  for  this  reafon  that  it  was  always 
ready  to  throw  itfelf  into  every  paffloa  the  author 
pleas’d  i and  it  is  not  lefs  certain,  that  the 
greateft  a£lrefs  of  the  prefent  age  owes  no 
fmall  ftiare  of  her  fuccefs  to  a natural  philofophic 
turn  of  mind,  which  nothing  is  able  to  difcom- 
pofe. 


CHAP.  III. 

Whether  an  j^£for  can  have  too  much  Fire  ? 

There  are  fome  modern  performers, 
who,  in  fcenes  where  it  is  required 
they  (hould  be  violently  afFefted,  are  under  a 
neceffity  of  putting  off  an  artificial  warmth  upon 
us,  in  the  place  of  that  native  fire  and  fpirit, 
that  Promethean  heat  which  they  find  nature  has 
left  them  deficient  in  ; and  we  are  unhappy 
enough  to  have  another  fet  of  them,  the  weak- 
nefs  of  whofe  conftitutions,  the  natural  imbeci- 
lity of  whofe  organs  will  not  permit  them  even 
to  ufe  this  refource.  We  have  had  many  modern 
inftances  among  thefe  laft  fort  of  people,  who 
finding  they  were  not  able  to  cheat  our  fenfes, 
have  modeftly  attempted  to  impofe  upon  our  un- 
derftandings  : they  very  ferioufly,  and,  as  they 
would  have  it  be  thought,  very  wifely  tell  us, 
that  the  fire  which  the  mob  is  fo  charm’d  with, 
in  fome  of  their  cotemporaries,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently a fault  in  players  than  a perfedlion. 

Xhe  firft  fet  are  a fort  of  coiners  of  falfe 
money,  who  would  pafs  copper  upon  us  for 
gold  ; the  others  a fet  of  fools,  who  attempt  to 
perfuade  us,  that  the  fpangles  of  hoar-frofts  co- 
vering 
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vering  the  leaflefs  branches  of  our  trees,  are  the 
greateft  beauties  of  nature ^ becaufe  it  is  their  for- 
tune to  inhabit  a country  which  is  buried  in  fnow 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

^ Player  of  Drury-Lane,  who  is  not  without 
his  merit  when  properly  employ'd  ; who  has  good 
fenfe,  a found  judgment,  and  many  other  of  the 
requiiites  for  ^ the  ftage  ; but  who  remarkably 
wants  this  native  lire  about  him,  gives  us  a very 
eminent  inftance  of  the  firft  kind,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Priuli, 

. ^he  poet,  who  has  introduced  this  charadlcr 
in  the  midft  of  a high  refentment,  kindled  upon 
a natural  enough,  tho’unjuft  caufe,  doubtlefs  in- 
tended to  Ihew  him  to  us  in  all  the  tranfports  of 
• rage  and  indignation  for  the  lofs  of  a daughter 
whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  who  had  been  ftolen 
from  him  by  a man  whom  he  hated.  Let  us  ima- 
gine Mr.  Garrick  under  thefe  circumftances  : let 
U3  Tccolka  the  provok’d  old  man  in  King  Lear  ; 
and  when  we  remember  from  that,  what  ought 
to 'be  the-  fpirited  indignation  of  Priuli  agamft 
Jafetr^  we  lhall  fee  a very  ftrong  inftance  of 
the  impropriety  of  forcing  into  this  chara<5ter  a 
man  who  muft  be  violent  in  fpite  of  nature ; and 
who,  when  he  has  conjur'd  up  all  the  powers  of 
his  foul,  can  give  us  only  noify,  empty  found, 
inftead  of  that  heart-felt  anguilh,  heightened  intQ 
rage  by  the  prefence  of  ihe  offending  perfon,  wkfr 

which  the  exafperated  old  man  thus  utters  his 
curfes. 

May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  Life  like  mine. 

A fteril  fortune,  and  a barren  bed 

Attend  you  both:  continual  difeord  make 

Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous  ftill : 
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May  the  hard  hand  of  a vexatious  need 
Opprcfs  and  grind  you  j ’till  at  laft  you  find 
'I  he  cuife  of  difobedicncc  all  your  portion. 

And  afterwards,  when  the  child  of  his  once  lov  d 
daughter  is  mention’d  with  an  intent  to  Tooth 
him,  adds  : 


Let  it  live 

7’o  bait  thee  for  its  bread,  and  din  ihine  cars 
With  hungry  cries,  whde  its  unliappy  mother 
bits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterntfs  and  want. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  performer  we  are 
mentioning  is,  in  this  particular  part,  what  has 
been  much  too  feverely  faid  of  him  in  all,  a 
player  in  fpite  of  nature.  There  are  many  cha- 
radiers  in  which  warmth  and  violence  have  no 
ihare  ; in  thefe  an  adfor,  of  this  naturally  fe- 
date  turn,  is  cut  out  to  excel  : but  the  forcing 
^ him  into  a part  where  things  are  requir’d  which 
are  no:  in  him,  is  unfair,  nay  ’tis  unjuft  both  to 
hfmfclf  and  thole  who.  do  it.  If  we  would  recol- 
ledf,  by  way  of  contrail  to  the  labour’d  violence, 
the  artificial  heat  with  which  thefe  paflages  are 
■ deliver’d  by  this  adlor,  the  true  fpirit,  the  native 
fire  with  which  a provok’d  old  man  ought  to  de- 
liver hiinfelf,  let  us  look  to  the  player  we  have 
juft  mention’d,  Mr.  Garrick^  in  King  Lear^  at 
the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  a£l,  where,  urg’d 
by  the  ingratitude  and  bafenefs  of  thofe  whom  he 
had  rais’d  to  power,  he  cries  out. 

Heavens,  drop  your  patience  down  ! 

Ye  fee  me  here,  yc  gods,  a poor  old  man, 

As  full  of  grief  as  age  ; wmetched  in  both 

I’ll 
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I’ll  hear  no  more  ; no — ye  unnatural  hags, 

I will  have  fuch  revenges  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  (hall — I will  do  fuch  things  j 
Wh:U  the\'  are  yet  I know  net  ; but  they  fhall  L e 
The  terrors  of  the  earth — You  think  I’ll  weep; 
This  heart  Ihall  break  into  a thoufind  pieces 
Defore  I’ii  weep.  — O,  gods,  I lliall  be  mad  ! — 

Perhaps  nobody  hwt  Shakefpear  could  have  well 
drawn  a charadber  in  fo  ilrong  a fcenc  of  rage  and 
vehemence  : certainly  no  man,  except  the  gen- 
tleman we  have  juft  mentioned  in  the  charadber, 
ever  did,  or  ever  could  do  him  juftice  in  the  ex- 
prefting  it.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ftage 
will  not  afford  us  fo  high  a contraft  of  the  true 
and  the  falfe  fire,  the  native  and  the  artificial  vio- 
lence we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  as  we  fee  in 
thefe  ; therefore  more  fpecimens  of  this  defetft  are 
needlefs. 

If  we  would  proceed  to  enquire  after  in- 
ffances  of  the  utlier  j where  tlic  native  ina6Ii- 
vity  of  an'acbor’s  foul  would  cheat  us  into  a be- 
lief that  it  has  merit  in  it ; and  by  a formal,  dull, 
and  cold  recital,  made  in  founding  folemn  ac- 
cents, perfuade  us,  that  the  dignity  of  traged  . is 
heft  kept  up  by  this  flceov  virtue  ; let  us  recollevfb 
the  man  who,  about  a twe  vernonth  fince,  plav’d 
a part  in  which  we  have  been  us’d  to  fee  a per- 
former, more  eminent  for  force  than  for  vu'acity, 
fhine  to  great  advantage  ; we  mean  Horatio  in 
the  Fair  Penitent.  When  we  have  called  to  mind 
the  true  fpirit,  the  noble,  the  difdaiuful  anger 
with  which  Mr.  ^in  addreftes  Lo*hario  in  their 
quarrel,  let  us  remember  the  philofophic  fpirit, 
and  cool  blood  with  which  this  gentleman  fpoke 
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*Tis  well  you  are—the  man  who  wrongs  my 
friend. 

To  the  earth’s  utmoft  verge  wou’d  I purfue  ; 

No  place,  tho’  ere  fo  holy,  fhou'd  proteft  him  ; 
Nofhape  that  artful  fear  ere  found  {hould  hide  him, 

Till  he  fair  anfwer  made,  and  did  me  juft  ice. 

We  (hall  then  be  perfeifft  y convinc’d  of  the  abfur- 
dity  of  the  do6lrine  thefe  people  have  fet  on  foot 
to  fcrcen  their  own  imperfections,  and  be  able  to 
judge  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  aflertion, 
that  fpirit  and  fire  are  always  blameable  in  grave 
characters. 

This  is  a tenet  ftrongly  maintain’d  indeed  by 
jhis  inlipid  fet  of  players  i but  they  are  to  know, 
that  no  character  has  any  bufmefs  in  tragedy  that 
is  fo  very  philolophic  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  paftions  ; that  the  whole  feries  of  our  drama- 
tic writings  does  not  furnifh  us  with  one  inftaiice 
of  a good  play  in  which  there  is  fuch  a part  ; and 
we  may  add,  that  the  player,  if  he  has  any  of 
the  native  ftre  in  him  which  Is  fo  eftential  to  his 
profeffion,  can  never  fhew  it  to  fo  much  advan- 
tage as  when  the  character  he  performs  is  natu- 
rally fedate  ; but  is  forc’d,  by  injuries  too  great 
to  bear,  to  rife  into  all  the  violence  of  rage. 

^ If  it  be  necefiary  to  ftrengthen  the  evidence 
we  have  given,  of  the  abfurdity  of  this  tame  play-  ■! 
ing:  in  charaClers  where  the  paftions  diClate  other- 
wife,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  fweet,  unpaflion’d 
gentleman  who  (hewed  himfelf  ftrft  to  us,  two 
‘ or  three  y^cavs  age,  in  the  charaCIer  of  Hotfpur. 
This  player  was  one  of  the  phlegmatic  rank,  and 
had  convinc’d  himfelf,  by  what  he  had  heardV 
trom  that  great  enemy  to  unneceflary  vehemence,  \ 
Masklin,  that  the  higheft  merit  of  playing  was  \ 
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openly  in' his  way,  if  he  only  purfued  his  natural 
coolncfs.  It  was  not  eafy  for  a perfon,  fo  nearly 
•concern’d  as  this  gentleman,  to  diftinguifh  be- 
tween a judicious  and  an  unnatural  fuppreflion  of 
’the  ligns  of  tage  in  the  lefibns  that  eTccelleht 
inftrullor  deliver’d  in  his  lectures ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of ’his  firm  perfuafion  that  every  thing  was 
right  that  was  not  violent,  he  told  his  audience,, 
with  all  the  temper  of  a philofopher. 

By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  ejfy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honourfrom  the  pale-fac’d  moony 
Or  drag  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

Tet  us  not  be  dupes  to  the  artifices  of  the 
■ofthefe  fort  of  players,  nor  to  the  fophifms  of  the 
latter  : let  us  not  always  take  the  exclamations,, 
or  the  contorfions  of  an  ador  of  the  firft  kind  for 
fire,  nor  the  ice  of  the  latter  for  prudence.  Far 
from  imitating  fome  of  the  modern  frequenters  of 
the  theatre,  who  are  continually  preaching  it  up- 
to  the  young  adfors,  whofe  fucceis  they  intereft'" 
themfdves  in^  that  they  are  of  all  things  to  mo- 
derate their  fire;  let  us  pronounce  it  as  a general 
rule  to  every  perfun  who  attempts  to  fliine  upon 
the-ftage,  that  he  cannot  have  too  much  of  (his  - 
enlivening  fpirit ; that  multitudes  of  players  have-  - 
the  ill  luck  to  difpleafe  their  audiences,  only  be- 
caufc  nature  has  deny’d  them  this  great,  this  inte- 
refting  requifite  ; or,  which  comes  to  much  the- 
fame  end,  becaufe  their  timidity,  or  fheepifil 
bafhfulnefs  has  prevented  them  from  making  ufe 
of  what  they  have  of  it ; and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  our  a^ors,  who  at  prefent  meet 
with  a frequent  applaufe,  would  eftablifh  them- 
fclves  a reputation  much  more  genexal,  and  lefs, 
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1 a’;Ie  to  be  conceded,  if  ificy  were  more  ani- 
mated with  thla  invioorating  flame,  which,  as  it 
Were,  gives  litc  to  (he  reprefeiitations  of  the  dage. 

We  remember  when  Mrs.  Elmy^  an  a6trels  of 
great  judgment,  endowed  with  a fweet  voice  and 
a pleadng  deportment,  obtain’d  a merited  ap- 
plaufe  in  the  Chara6fer  of  Lav'inia  in  the  Fair 
Penitent-,  fo  great,  that  it  dartled  the  Colijia  in 
the  fame  play  ; and  had  Calijia  been  any  body 
but  Mrs.  Cilher,  would  iinquedionably  have 
made  Lavinia  the  fird  charaiiier  in  the  perfor- 
mance for  that  night. 

I he  rwcetricfs  of  difpodtion,  tendernefs,  af- 
fedfion,  and  fidelity  of  that  part  fuited  exticme- 
ly  well  with  the  peculiar  turn  of  this  adlrcfs  j they 
gave  her  room  to  fhew  all  her  perfedions,  and 
gave  us  no  opportunity  to  fee  her  defeds  ; we  were 
charm’d  with  her  ; nay,  many  were  in  doubt 
whether  they  fhould  declare  her  the  fecond,  or 
the  fird  adrefs  of  the  prefent  flage.  Full  of  the 
fuccefs  of  this,  fhe  appeared  again  in  her  other 
charaders  afterwards;  but  we  then  not  only  found 
her  of  fomewhat  Icfs  merit  than  we  had  before 
edeemed  her,  but  v/e  difeovered  too  the  defed 
which  kept  down  all  her  other  perfedions.  We 
name  this  to  the  lady  not  by  way  of  cenfure  or 
reproach,  but  to  tell  her,  in  honed  friendfhip, 
the  only  thing  flie  wants,  in  order  to  her  being 
as  great  in  every  charader,  as  (he  was  in  that  of 
Lavinia.  7 he  onejhing  w’anting  in  her  is,  (hat 
I romethcan  lieat,  that  fire  we  have  been  juft  now 
fpeaking  the  praifes  of.  I:Jow  Tar  fhe  can  at- 
tain this,  by  pradice,  fhe  herfelf  will  bed  judge, 
when  fhe  examines  her  owm  heart,  and  finds  whe- 
ther nature  has  left  her  deficient  in  i',  or  whether 
it  is  only  a falfe  naodefty  that  prevents  her  ufing  it. 

How 
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How  fine  a figure  did  this  judicious  fpeakcr 
make  in  fome  parts  of  the  character  of  ihe  Lady 
in  Ccmus  ; but  how  cold,  how  (not  to  fparc  the 
word)  contemptible  did  her  want  of  fire  make 
her  appear,  when,  with  little  more  heat  than  we 
have  juft  mentioned  in  the  memorable  Hctfpicr^ 
(he  faid  to  the  god  who  was  courting  her  by  ar- 
guments againft  virtue  and  chaftity, 

to  him  who  dares 

Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Againft  the  fun-clad  power  of  chaftity, 

Fain  wou’d  I fomething  fiy  : — yet  to  W'hat  pur- 
pofe. 

Thou  haft  not  ear  nor  foul  to  apprehend  ; 

And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  fhou’dft  not  know 
More  happinefs  than  this  thy  prefent  lot  ; 

Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyfelf  convinc’d. 

Yet  fliould  I try,  the  uncontroled  worth 
Of  this  pure  caufe  wou’d  kindle  my  raptfpirits 
To  fuch  a flame  of  facred  vehemence. 

That  dumb'things  wou^d  be  mov’d  to  fympathize, 
And  the  brute  earth  wou’d  lend  her  nerves,  and 
(hake 

Till  all  thy  magic  ftrudfures,  rear’d  fo  high. 

Were  Ihatter’d  into  heaps  o’er, thy  falfe  head. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  tranfport  and  vehe- 
mence the  poet  intended  fhould  accompany  thefe 
words,  by  the  uncommon  ftrergth  he  has  given 
them  j and  we  may  imagine  how  ftrongly  he  in- 
tended an  audience  fhould  be  affedted  by  ibcrn, 
when  he  introduces  the  immortal  being  to  whom 
they  were  addrefs’d  \ to  ufe  his  own  words, 
trembling  with  terror  as  he  hears  them. 

ft 
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As  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 

To  fome  of  Satan’s  crevi\ 

*Tis  impoffible  for  words  of  fo  much  force  to 
be  heard  without  being  admired  ; but  we  appeal 
to  the  audience,  whether  that  admiration  was  not 
all  that  was  felt  when  this  lady  fpoke  them  ! We 
loft  the  terror  that  fliould  have  accompanied  fo 
bold,,  fo  nobly  daring  a fpeech  ; and,  in  fine,  we 
admired  the  poet,  while  we  forgot  the  adlrefs. 

The  propofitlons  we  have  deliver’d  in  this 
chapter  will  never  be  call’d  in  queftion  by  any 
one  who  knows  how  to  avoid  the  common  error 
of  confounding  the  vehemence  of  declamation 
with  true  and  genuine  fpirit,  or  who  will  proper- 
ly refledt  on  the  nature  of  that  quality,  and  by 
this  means  find,  that  this  fire,  which  wc  are  ce- 
lebrating in  the  player,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
juft  rapidity  of  thought,  and  vivacity  of  difpo- 
fition,  in  concurrence  with  which  only  it  is,  that 
all  the  other  qualities  that  conftitute  him  a good 
one,  are  happy  in  giving  the  marks  of  reality  to 
his  performance. 

When  this  principle  is  eftablifh’^d,  it  is  eafy  to 
conclude  from  it,  that  an  adfor  can  never  have 
too  much  fire ; fince  it  is  impoflible  that  the  rc- 
prefentation  of  his  character  can  ever  have  too 
much  the  air  of  a reality  : and,  confequently, 
that  the  impreffion  on  his  mind  can  never  be  too 
ready  or  too  lively  ; nor  can  the  exprefiion  of  It 
anfwer  too  fuddenjy,  or  too  faithfully  to  the  im- 
pulfe  he  receives  from  it. 

A performer  vvill,  indeed,  be  very  feverelycen- 
fur’d,and  veryjuftly  too,  if  his  playing  be  not  in  all 
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refpe^^s  conronant  with, . and, perfedlly  agreeable. to 
the  char.a£ler  and  tircuiriftances  of  the  .perfon  he 
.reprefents ; or  if,  under  the  intent  of  manifefting 
his  fire,  he  only, exhibits  a fct  of  coavulfive  gcf- 
tures,  or  roars,outa  parcel. of  inadequate, excla- 
mations. But,  in  this  cafe,  the  people  of  tafieand 
judgment  will  not  accuferhim  of  haying  too  much 
fire,  but  too  little  underftaoding ; ,they  will  even 
complain,  under  thefe  very  cir.cumftances,  of  his 
wanting  .fire;  and  he  will -find  (himTeif  under  the 
fame  fort  of  cenfure  with. certain  modern  books, 
which  the  vulgar  accufe  of ihaying  too  much  wit 
in  them,  but  which  thefe  fort  of  judges  conden>ti 
for  having  no  wit  at  all ! 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a fcene  on  .the  modem 
ftage  in  which  an  a£lor  is  required  to  feel  more, 
or  to  cxprefs  himfelf  with  greater  force  and  real 
fire,  than  that  of  Cajffioy  in  after  the  mif- 

cbiefs  of  his  druniccn  .fit.  An  -honetft,  brave, 
good-nauir’d  man  is,  in  this  play,  feduced  by  a 
villain  to  drink,  with  mtent  to  breed  a quarrel ; 
he  gets -drunk)  he  quarrels,  he  behaves  very  illy 
and  his  fuperior  oflicer  coming  in,  he  is  broke 
for  it  upon  the  /pot.  Rage  here  takes  the  .place 
of  drunjcennels,  .and  too  much  iire  cannot  fhew 
iifelf  in  Ids  expreffioii  of  that  rage  ; -but  wc  find 
thata  falfe  fire  m.iy  eafily  beduown  into  it.  What 
can  be  more.natural,  more  be.autiful,  than  the 
exprefiions  the  inimitable  author  of  this  play 
throws  into  his  mouth  upon  this  occalion. 

Reputation!  reputation  ! — I have  lofi:  my  S9~ 
pytation— I have  loft  the  immortal  part  of  my- 
felf,  and  all  that  remain ^ is  beftial— my  repuca- 
iJjQn  j^O  thou  invincible  fpirit  of  wine,  if  thou 
haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee 
I Devil-— 
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Devil O that  men  fliou’d  put  an  enemy 

into  their  mouths  to  fteal  away  their  brains 

To  be  now  a fenfible  man,  by  and  by  a fool, 

and  prefently  a bead: Every  inordinate  cup 

is  unble/s’d  and  the  ingredient  is  a devil. 

What  infinite  room  is  there  In  thcfe  broken 
fentences,  for  an  a6lor  who  has  the  true  fire  of 
his  profefilon  in  him,  to  get  himfelf  anplaufe  ! 
Yet  fo  it  has  happen’d  that  in  our  time,  nothing 
has  been  made  of  it ; Wc  have  had  no  tolerable 
Caffio  in  my  remembrance}  and  thefe  inimitable 
paflages  have  either  been  pronounc’d  with  all  the 
drawling  fedatenefs  of  a philofopher  } or  bawl’d 
out  with  noife  inftead  of  vehemence  ; with  mad- 
nefs  inftead  of  fire,  and  accompanv’d  with  gef- 
tures  only  reconcileable  to  an  imagination  of  the 
players  being  drunk  in  earneft. 

An  author  in  the  diftribution  of  what  he  calls 
the  good  things  in  a comedy,  throws  a delicacy 
of  fentiment  and  a polite  wit  into  the  charadler 
of  a footman,  or  a chambermaid  ; or  puts  ma- 
drigals and  epigrams  into  the  mouth  of  an  a61or, 
agitated  by  fome  of  the  moft  violent  paftions ; and 
the  vulgar  give  him  for  this  the  credit  of  having 
too  much  wit:  It  wou’d  be  more  juft  to  deter- 
mine of  him  that  he  had  too  little  judgment,  and 
was  but  very  poorly  qualify’d  in  that  moft  ma- 
terial of  all  the  requifites  of  an  author  for  the 
ftage.the  imitation  of  real  life}  let  us  not  call  tl:>c 
one  of  thefe  abfurdities  wit,  or  the  other  playing 
with  fire. 

Wc  may  add  that  many  an  aifor  in  perform- 
ing a favourite  part,  gives  himfelf  up  to  an  ex- 
travagance of  paffion  in  places  where  the  fenfe 
of  the  author,  and  circumftances  of  the  cha- 
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raaer  he  reprefents  require  no  fuch  thing ; or  if 
his  vehemence  be  not  quite  out  of  placC)  it  is 
often  of  a very  abfurd  kind.  Thefe  are’ faults 
which  a man  falls  into^  not  thro^  an  excefs  of 
fire,  as  the  vulgar  fuppofe,  but  thro’  a defed  of  it. 
Redoes  not  perceive  that  he  is  exerting  his 
utinoft  eftorts  to  exprels  a palTion  which  he  is  not 
to  feel  i and  in  confequence  of  that  blunder  he 
does  not  feel  what  he  ought ; and  therefore  ’tis 
impoffible  he  fhould  exprefs  it.  In  this  cafe 
the  aaor  greatly  mifinforms  himfelf  if  he  thinks 
It  IS  fire  that  he  perceives  in  his  temper  ; it  is 
rather  a madnefs,  an  abfurdity,  and  as  fuch  the 
more  judicious  of  the  audience  will  be  lure  to 
Jook  on  it. 

Perhaps  it  will  yet  remain  the  opinion  of  fome 
that  tho’  an  extravagant  adion  or  a mifplaced  rant’ 
do  not  deferve  the  name  of  an  excefs  of  fire  ; 
yet  in  many  charadlers,  even  where  the  player  is 
not  blameable  in  either  of  thefe  points,  he  may 
too  freely  give  himfelf  up  to  the  ardour  of  his 
difpofition,  .and  be  carried  away  into  faults  bv 
it.  ^ 

Under  the  fpecious  pretence  that  every  a6Ior 
ought  to  tye  himfelf  down  to  a certain  and  re- 
gular gradation  in  his  playing,  there  may  be  fome 
wno  will  objea  that  the  warmth  of  theatrical 
aaion  ought  only  to  difclofe  itfelf  fucceffivelv  • 
and  that  if  the  player,  at  the  firft  inftant  of  his 
entering  into  a pafiionate  part,  throws  into  it  all 
that  fire  which  he  ought  to  have  expreffed  at 
fome  period  afterwards,  it  will  be  juft  to  reproach 
him  with  having  too  much  fire,  in  that  firft  m- 
ftant. 

There  is  more  of  ftiew  than  of  folidity  in  this 
argument  i and  it  is  indeed  already  anfwered  by 
4 the 
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the  diftin(9:ion  which  we  have  eftablifljed  be-^ 
-tween  the  veliemence  of  a<ftion,  and  the  true 
fire  of  the  a<aor.  The  beft  judges  indeed  often 
wifh  to  fee  the  player  raifmg  himfelf  Into  the  moft 
violent  emotions  only  by  regular  degrees,  but 
they  wou’d  notwithftanding  have  his  fire  be  al- 
ways equal.  Nature  knows  no  gradations  in  the 
rife  of  this  enlivening  fpirit ; nor  do  they  expert 
to  find  any  on  the  ftage,  where  every  man  who 
Jcnovvs  .what  he  oughtto  be  pleas’d  with,  likes  to 
fee  the  readinefs  of  conception  and  vivacity  of 
-expreffion  always  at  their  utmoft  height. 

The  a6lrefs  who  has  tendernefs  and  fenfibility 
in  her  nature,  and  who  eafily  and  readily  feels 
every  pafllon  that  the  author  intends  fhe  fhou’d 
dcfcribe,  is  not  for  that  reafon  to  flatter  her- 
felf  that  fhe  may  excel  in  the  profeflTion  without 
fire.  To  feel  the  paffions  we  are  to  point  out 
to  others,  is  certainly  a necefiary  firit  ftep  to 
perfedlion  in  playing;  but  it  is  not  all  that  is  ex- 
pelled of  the  performer,  they  may  even  be  ex- 
quifitely  felt,  and  yet  for  want  of  this  fire  they 
may  be  but  very  ill  exprefTed.  The  feeling  them 
ftrongly  may  indeed  be  alone  fuflicient  for  the 
afFeding  a few  particular  perfons ; but  when  a 
numerous  audience  is  to  be  mov’d  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  pathetic  manner,  much  more  is  re- 
q.uir’d. 

In  this  cafe  there  is  a neceflity  not  only  for 
a due  portion  of  fire,  but  even  of  vehemence. 
Both  thefe  are  as  requifite  here,  to  the  af- 
fe<fting  the  audience,  as  agitation  of  the  air. 
is  to  flame.  A fire  may  be  fuflicient  to  warm, 
nay  to  burn  the  neighbouring  objedls,  while 
i/L  fmothers  within  its  bounds  ; but  it  will  ne- 
ver take  place  upon  naore  diftant  things,  unlcfs 

it 
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it  have  the  ajSiftance  of  a,^ftrojQg  mind  to  promote 
aod  carry  on  its  ravages. 

The  player,  ..who  wants  .feeling,  will  never 
be  allow’d  by  thofe  who  are  iudges.tobea  good 
one,  tho’  he  may  be  acknowledged  to  have  the 
declamatory  talents  of  fome  of  our  beft  orators ; 
and  even  he  who  docs  not  want  this  great  qua- 
lification, but  who,  tho’  he  has  it,  wants  fire  to 
give  it  force. and  luftre,  and  who  cannot  be  ve- 
hement, when  the  circumftances  of  the  cha- 
radfer  he  reprefents  require  it,  will  always  find 
his  reputation  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  performer, 
who  is  able  to  add  to  the  fame  fenftbility,  the 
force  of  that,  warmth  and  energy  we  have  been 
celebrating,  as  the  fucccfs  of  that  orator,  whofe 
, elocution  does  not  come  up  to  tbs. merits  of  his 
reafpning,  will  , be  to  that  of  him  in  whom  the 
auditors,  find  .both  thofe  advanuges. united  and 
acting,  on  them  together. 

W e.  are  ready  to  believe  that  Mr.  Berr'j  in  the 
chara<Sler  cf..S(jolto^  a<51ually  .feels  the  ihock  the 
.author  reprefents.  Jhim  under,  when  his  daughter 
is  prov’d.  to.be.a  .proftitute  : It  ought  to  be  gl- 
• low  d|him,  that  .we  even  lee  in  his  countenance 
the  anguifh,  rage  and  defpair,  .which  the  au- 
thor meant  to  defcribe  in  that  affc^ing  circum- 
ftance  ; but  when  he  fpeaks. 

It  is  enough,  but  I am  flow  to  execute 

And  jufiice  lingers  in  my  lazy  hand 

Thus  let  me  wipe  d,ii£honour  from  my  name. 
And  cut  theefrom  the  earth,-thou.ftaintogoodnefs. 

Or  when  he  afterwards,  with  eyes  big  with  real 
tears,  fays  to  Altamonte 
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Haft  thou  not  read  what  brave  Vtrginnn  did  ; 
With  his  own  hand,  he  flew  his  only  daughter 
l b fave  her  from  the  fierce  Decemvir’s  lult. 

He  flew  her,  yet  unfpotted,  to  prevent 
7'he  ftiame  that  he  might  know  — — Then  what 
fhooM  I do  ? 

But  thou  haft  ty’d  my  hand.  I will  not  kill  her, 
But  by  the  ruin  flic  has  brought  upon  us. 

The  common  infamy  that  brands  us  both. 

She  fl'-dll  not  Tcape. 

When  this  player,  we  wou’d  obferve,  pronoun- 
ces thefc  lines,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  from 
his  countenance,  that  he  feels  the  meaning  of 
them  Itrongly  ; but  we  find  he  is  very  little 
able  to  give  expreifion  to  that  feeling.  Let  us 
compare  this  wiih  the  rage  and  anguifh  of  a 
father,  in  the  before  quoted  King  Lear^  and  re- 
member how  they  difeover  themlelves  in  the 
voice,  as  well  as  countenance  of  Mr.  Garrick 
when  he  plays  that  charadler,  and  wc  (hall  fee 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  obferved  as  to  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  joint  powers  of  fenfibility  and  ele- 
vation above  that  of  feeling  alone  in  its  ftrongeft 
light.  With  what  a heartfelt  anguifti  does  he 
burn  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  child,  and  with 
what  amazing  force  does  he  convey  his  inmoft 
fentiments  on  it  to  us,  wdicn  he  cries  out. 

Hear  nature  ! 

Dear  goddefs,  he.ir  ! and  if  thou  doft  intend 
To  make  that  creature  fruitful, change  thypurpofe. 
Pronounce  upon  her  womb  the  barren  curfe. 
That  from  her  blafted  body  never  fpring 
A child  to  honour  her — but  if  fliemufl  bring  forth, 
Defeat  her  joy  with  feme  diflorted  birth, 
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Or  monflrous  form,  the  prodigy  o’the  time. 

And  fo  perverfe  of  fpirit,  that  it  may  live 
Her  torment,  as  ’twas  born  ; to  fret  her  checks 
With  conftanttears,  and  wrinkle  h»r  young  brow. 
Turn  all  her  mother’s  pains  to  fhame  and  fcorn. 
That  (he  may  curfe  her  crime  too  late,  and  feel 
How  (liarper  than  a ferpent’s  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a thanklefs  child. 

Wq  wou’d  not  be  underftood,  even  in  this  emi- 
nent view  of  the  fuperiority  on  the  fide  of  the 
player,  who  has  both  feeling  and  elocution,  to 
mean  that  he  who  has  only  one  of  them.  Is 
ufelefs  in  a theatre.  We  have  (thanks  to  crUr 
poets  of  later  times)  fcenes  in  which  a man  who 
has  nothing  but  a declamatory  voice  without  feel- 
ing, nay  almoft  without  meanin?,  may  acquit 
himfelf  well  enough;  AnA  Shak(fpear''i  ftlf  has 
given  us  many  inflances,  in  which  the  other 
quality  fcnfibility  alone  will  do;  in  which  power 
of  voice  or-  propriety  of  figure  are  not  wanting, 
but  if  the  player  have  only  feeling  in  himfelf,  he 
will  make  every  body  elfe  feel  with  him  fuf- 
ficientlv.  The  character  of  the  (dd  fervant  Adanty 
\n  As  you  like  it,  is  of  this  kind:  And  had  not 
good  fortune  rather  than  judgment  thrown  it 
into  the  manager’s  way,  to  give  this  part  to  the 
abovementioned  Mr.  Berry,  perhaps  neither  they 
or  we  had  ever  known,  that  m his  proper  way 
he  is  one  of  the  heft  players  of  the  time. 

When  we  fee  that  honeft  veteran  come  upon 
the  ftage,  his  low  condition,  and  his  venerable 
looks,  give  us  no  room  to  expeef  elocution  from 
him  ; ail  that  we  require  in  a chara6fer  like  this, 
IS  nature ; and  its  utmofl  merit  is  the  being 
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ftrongly  felt  by  the  performer.  We  did  not  know 
how  llrongly  it  was  poffiblc  for  us  to  be  affedfed, 
only  by  feeing  that  an  adlor  was  fo,  till  this  per- 
fon  entering  with  his  young  maftcr,  warn’d 
him  from  the  lioufe  of  his  treacherous  and  ty- 
rannic brother;  told  him  the  danger  of  being 
too  meritorious  in  fuch  a place  of  wickednefs  } 
and  added, 


Your  virtues,  gentle  mader. 

Arc  fan6\ify’d  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

C)  what  a world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it, 

O unhappy  youth, 

Come  not  within  thefe  doors,  this  is  no  place 
for  you, 

Yhis  houfe  is  but  a butchery 
Abl)or  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

The  poet  has  ,with  great  art  introduc’d  the 
old  man  s reafon  for  loving  this  his  young  ma- 
fter  preferably  to  the  elder  and  richer  fon,  by 
making  him  call  \(\mihe  Memory  of  old  fir  Rcnuland, 
We  are  -ftrongly  affedled  by  tlie  honefty  and 
friendfliip  of  this  venerable  fervant,  as  he  delivers 
to  him  without  much  ornament  the  cautions  above 
mention  d ; but  how  are  our  hearts  ftruck  with- 
in us,  when  to  the  defpair  of  his  young  mailer, 
on  the  thought  of  his  flying  to  mifery  and  want 
irom  the  tyranny  of  his  cruel  brother,  he  anfwers> 

I have  five  hundred  crowns. 

The  thrifty  hire  1 fav’d  under  vour  father, 
^Vhich  I did  flore  to  be  my  fofter  nurfe 
When  fervice  fhould  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in.  holes  be  thrown. 
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Take  that,  and  he  that  doth  the  ravens  feed,* 
Yea  providently  caters  fot  the  fparroVvi 
Be  comfort  to-' my  age.  Hete  'is  the  gold," 

All  this  I give  yOu.  Lef  me  be  your  feiVant, 
Tho’  I look  old,  yet  lam  ftrong  andlufty^ 

For  in  my  youth,'  I never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebel lious  liquors  to  my  blood. 

Nor  did  I with  unbafhful  forehead,  woo 
The  means  of  weaknefs  and  debility  ; 

Therefore- my  age  is  as  a lufty  winter, 

Frofty,  blit  kindly L^t  me  go  with  you, 

ril  do  the  fervice  of  a younger  man 
In  all  your  bufinefs  and-neceflitifes. 

The  unfeigned  tears  that  trfckled  down  the 
playeFs  cheeks',^  as  he  delivered  this  gerteroUsand 
noble'  fpeech,’  were  accomp'any’d  with'  thofe 
of  every  fpedfator ; and  the  applaufe  that  fucceCd- 
cd  thefe,  (hew’d  fufficiently  the  fenfe  of  the  au- 
dience, arvd  fpoke  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  the 
praifes  of  that  fenfibility,  that  feeling,  which  we  • 
are  fo  earneftly  recommending  to  every  other 
player. 

An  expreffion  like  thisj  dilated  only  by  a 
fenfe  of  the  nature 'of  the  part,  is  in  many  other 
cafes,  as  well  as  the  prefent  inftance,  preferable 
to  all  the  noife  and  violence  the  moft  boifterous 
player  cou*d  employ  in  it. 

Vehemence  in  -an  a£lor  when  ill  placed,  or 
when  carry’d  beyond  the  clfcuniftances  of  the' 
character  he  repre'fcnts,  or  beyond  truth  or  pro- 
babilityi  will  always  be  ridiculc^s : ’Tis  only 
the  common  herd  of  an  audience  who  are  ready 
to  fay,that  provided  the  player  affeiSfs  them  ftrong- 
ly,  "tis  no  matter  whether  that  be  done  juftly  or 
not  i but  the  fevcreft  Judge  will  allow  that  as  an 
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abfolute  perfection  is  not  eafy  to  be  arriv’d  at 
in  thofe  parts  of  acharaCter,  where  the  author 
means  that  the  performer  (hou’d  exert  this  quality, 
it  is  much  better  that  he  fhou’d  run  beyond  the 
goal  than  fall  (hort  of  it. 

The  firft  intent  of  all  playing  is  to  afFeCt  and 
move  the  audience,  and  in  all  theatrical  perfor- 
mances, ’tis  an  invariable  rule  that  the  coldeft 
icprefentation  is  the  moft  defective.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  the  aCfor  has  to  obferve,  W'hen  the 
circumftances  of  his  part  make  it  necellary  that 
he  fliou’d  be  vehement,  is  that  he  does  not  ftrain 
his  voice,  fo  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  carrying 
him  thro’  the  reft  of  the  piece.  We  (hould  with 
great  juflice  laugh  at  the  man  engaged  in  a race, 
who  fhou’d  throw  out  his  legs  to  their  utmoft 
fpeed  at  the  fetting  out,  and  by  that  means  ren- 
der’d them  incapable  of  carrying  him  to  the  end 
of  the  courfe. 

I'here  are  fome  peculiar  cliaraclers  on  the 
Englip)  {{zgQ-t  and  thofe  of  the  very  fiift:  confe- 
quence,  in  which  a caution  of  this  kind  is  very 
neceftary  to  the  aClor  ; we  may  number  among 
the  principal  of  thefe,  Pierre  m Venice  Preferv’d, 
Richard  the  Third,  Othello^  and  Orefies, 

Our  players  conduct  themfelves  very  difterently 
on  this  occafion;  and  run  into  the  two  contrary 
faults,  fome  of  ranting  themfelves  hoarfe  in  the 
ftrjft  feenes,  fo  as  to  be  incapable  of  fpcaking  the 
fucceeding  and  hner  parts  of  the  character  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  be  heard  ; and  others  of 
faving  themfelves  for  thefe  moft  intereding  paf- 
fages  at  the  cxpence  of  being  cold,  infipid  and 
contemptible  in  all  the  reft.  In  the  charaCier  of 
Orejics,  in  the  Diflrejfed  Mother^  there  is  one 
capital  feene  in  which  the  player  is  to  exert  his 
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power,  and  which  requires  him  to  be  in 
a condition  far  from  tir*d,  When  he  enters  on 
it.  We  cannot  but  think  however  that  Mr.  Ryan, 
tho’  excellent  in  this  peculiar  fcene  of  that  play, 
ought  to  be  reminded,  that  this  is  only  a .fmall 
part  of  the  charader  of  that  heroe,  anS  that 
we  purchafe  his  excellence  in  it  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  when  he  is  fo  very  tame  as  he  has  lately 
been  in  the  preceding  fcenes  of  the  play,  in  or- 
der to  the  faving  himfelf  for  this.  ’Xis  not  many 
nights  fince  we  faw  him  in  this  charader,  when 
awhoJe  audience  beheld  him  contemptible  through- 
owt  the  whole  of  his  principal  fcene  with  Her- 
mione  j in  which  he  was  quite  cool,  and  philofo- 
phic,  while  flie  w'as  cunningly  working  him  up  to 
madnefs  by  every  art  that  woman  cou’d  ufe ; by 
promjfes,  by  threats,  by  foothing  his  paflion,  and 
by  cohfeffing  a dread  of  her  own  frailty  in  regard 
to  his  rival.  To  all  this  he  anfwer’d  with  all 
the  calmnefs  imaginable,  with  a foft  accent  and 
fmooth  weak  voice. 

Madam,  your  love  has  made  him  criminal. 

You  lha!!  ha  /e  vengeance,  I’Jl  have  vengeance  too. 

Fiift  let  me  tear  him  piece-m  eal — He  fliall  die, 

He  dies  by  me — Have  you  a foe. 

And  (hall  I let  him  live  ? my  rival  too  ? 

E’er  yon  meridian  fun  declines,  he  dies. 

We  cannot  but  know  that  the  poet  meant 
thefe  expre/Tions  (hou’d  give  us  an  idea  of  rage 
and  fiercenefs  in  the  fpeaker;  and  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  a ft rong  conflid  exprefted  in  the  cha- 
rader  between  love,  revenge,  and  honour,  and  vi- 
fible  in  his  air,  his  countenance,  and  his  w’holc  de- 
portment, while  the  princefs  thus  work’d  him  to 
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her  pui^pofe,  tho’  at  the  expence  of  his  honour; 
but  we  faw  nothing  of  all  this.  HoW  great  a 
figure  might  a player  make  in  fuch  a fcene,  who 
had  fufficientfeelingandexpreflioh  about  him,  and 
who  dar’d  to  employ  them  j and  how  contemp- 
tible muft  the  coldnefs  and  infenfibility  of  the  per- 
former, who  is  tame  and  patient  under  all  this, 
appear  to  us,  notwithftanding  that  we  know  he  is 
referving  himfelf  for  fomething  great  that  is 
to  come  ? Nay  ’tis  even  the  worfe  for  it,  as 
our  knowing  this  to  be  the  rcafon  of  the  unnatu- 
ral defe£f  we  fee,  carries  us  forward  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  feenes,  and  hurts  that  appearance  of  re- 
ality which  is  the  greateft  of  all  the  beauties  in  a 
theatrical  reprefentation. 

We  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Garricky 
thro’  a difdain  of  the  meannefs  of  this  fort  of  ar- 
tifice, ran  into  the  other  extreme  in  many  pa- 
rallel cafes  ; when  he  always  run  himfelf  fo  out 
of  voice  in  fome  of  the  firft  feenes  in  the  cha- 
ra61er  of  Pierre  in  Venice  Preferv'dy  that  he 
cou’d  not  even  be  heard  when  he  came  after- 
wards to  that  great  fcene  in  which  he  repriuches 
the  fenate  : And  when  in  Richard  he  cry’d  out 
to  Richmond^  Richard  is  hoarfe  with  calling  thee  to 
battUy  the  audience  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  truth 
of  the  expreilioii,  that  they  cou’d  fcarce  diftin- 
guilh  the  founds  that  convey’d  it  to  them.  But 
to  the  honour  of  this  inimitable  player,  he  has 
now  fallen  into  fo  happy  a method  of  moderating 
his  fire  in  the  beginnings  of  thefe  chara<5fers,  in 
order  to  the  preferving  himfelf  intelligible  to  their 
end,  that  he  might  be  fet  up  as  an  example  to 
the  performer  we  have  juft  nam’d,  had  not  we  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  the  yet  more  maf- 
terly  addrefs  of  the  veteran  of  the  other  houfe  in 
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this  very  part  of  Pterre,  who  has  form’d 
the  true  rule  by  which  to  proportion  the  due 
ftrength  of  voice  to  every  part  of  that  noble 
charafter,  fo  as  not-  to  let  us  perceive  a want  of 
force  any  where,'  and  yet  to  keep  a referve  to 
fupport  himfelf  in  the  moft  violent  fceSes,  with 
a power  and  energy,  that  the  reft  of  the  great 
performers  of  the  time  muft  allow  us  to  fay,  no 
body  ever  did,  or  perhaps  ever  will,  come  up  to.  j 
How  exquifite  is  th^management  of  this  player, 
in  giving  a ftrength  that  fcarce  any  body  befides 
himfelf  ever  gave  to  any  thing,  to  that  feene 
where  he  braves  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,  and 
in  the  midft  of  all  their  threatnings  againft  'Joffeir 
asks  them, 

*VVho  talks  of  killing  ? Who’s  he’ll  fhed  the 

blood 

That’s  dear  to  me  ? is’t  you  ? or  you  ? or  you,  fir? 
What  not  one  fpeak  ? how  you  {land  gaping  all  ! 
On  your  grave  oracle,  your  wooden  god  there. 

And  continues, 

One  fuch  word  more,  by  heavens  I’ll  to  the  fenate. 
And  hang  you  all  like  dogs  in  clufters. 

Why  peep  your  coward  fwords  half  out  their  (hells? 
Why  do  you  not  all  brand ifh  them  like  mine  ? 
You  fear  to  die,  yet  you  dare  talk  of  killing. 

We  remember/i^/i« ’s  draining  till  he  was  quite 
hoarfe  at  this  feene,  and  incapacitating  himfelf  for 
any  thing  o(  confcquence  that  was  to  lollow,  and 
we  have  feen  foinething  not  unlike  it  in  fome 
later  players  of  very  great  merit ; but  how  are 
we  furpri'i’d  to  find  in  Mr.  that  all  the 
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fire  he  throws  into  this  part  of  his  chara«fler, 
is  but  of  a fubordinatc  kind,  when  we  fee  him 
under  greater  provocations,  and  before  a greater 
anembiy,  rifingupon  us  to  a much  nobler  height ; 
and  tellipg  the  trembling  fenatc  of  I’enice^  with 
a majefty,  that  it  is  eafy  to  admire,  impoffible 
to  imitate, 

You  my  lords  and  fathers 
(As  you  are  pleas’d  to  call  your  fcivcs)  oi  J oiicey 
]f  you  fit  here  to  guide  the  courfe  of  juftice, 

W hy  thefe  dlfgraccful  chains  upon  tlie  limbs 
'I  hat  have  fo  eften  labour’d  in  your  fervice  ? 

Arc  thefe  the  wreaths  of  triumph  you  bellow 
On  thofe,  who  bring  you  conqueft  home  and 
honours  ? 

Are  thefe  the  trophies  I’ve  deferv’d  for  fighting 
Your  battles  with  confederated  powers  ? 

When  winds  and  feas  confpir’d  to  overthrow  you. 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own 
harbours : 

When  your  great  Duke  flirunk  trembling  m your 
palace. 

And  faw  your  wife,  the  Adriatick  plow’d 
Like  a Icud  whore,  by  bolder  prows  than  yours. 
Step’d  not  1 forth,  and  taught  your  loofe  V cnetlans 
The  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatnefsj 
Rais’d  you  from  your  capitulating  fears 
To  flipulate  the  terms  of  fu’d  for  peace  ? 

And  tliis  my  recompence  ! If  I’m  a traitor. 
Produce  my  charge — 

Shew  me  the  wretch  that’s  bafe  enough. 

And  brave  enough,  to  tell  me  I’m  a traitor. 

After  admiring  the  fuperior  force  and  dignity 
with  which  this  inimitable  player  has  ra'S  d the 
vehemence  of  this  part  of  his  characler  fo  highly 
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beyond  every  thing  we  had  before  admir’d  ; how 
are  we  at  length,  on  the  appearance  of  Jaffeir^ 
and  his  fuing  to  him  for  a reconciliation,  af- 
tonifli’d  to  find  that  even  this  alfo  was  but  a 
force  of  a fubordinate  kind,  and  to  fee  that  he 
has  yet  referved  an  infinitely  greater  ftore  of  it, 
for  that  keeneft  of  all  refentments  which  is  due 
to  a violated  friendfhip.  Even  the  vehemence 
of  that  execration  with  which  he  leaves  the 
fenate. 

Curs’d  be  your  fenate  ! curs’d  your  conftitution, 
The  curfe  of  growing  factions  and  divifions 
Still  vex  your  councils,  (hake  your  publick  fafety. 
And  make  the  robes  of  government  you  wear 
Hateful  to  you,  as  thefe  bafe  chains  tome. 

Is  nothing  w’hcn  compar’d  to  that  with  which 
he  tells  the  friend  who  had  betray’d  him. 

Haft  thou  not  wrong’d  me?  dar’ft  thou  call  ihy  felt 
That  once  lov'd  valu’d  friend  of  mine. 

And  fwear  thou  haft  not  wrong’d  me?  Whence 
thefe  chains. 

Whence  this  vile  death  that  I may  meet  this 
moment. 

Whence  this  diihonour,  but  from  thee,  thou 
bafe  one ! 

— — And  wou’dft  thou  have  me  live  on  terms 
like  tliine, 

Bafe  as  thou’rt  falfe? 

Leave  me — Nay  then  thus,  thus  I throw  thee 
from  me  j 

And  curfes  great  as  is  thy  falfehood  catch  thee. 
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Whoever  has  heard  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the 
keen  and  difdainful  reproaches  which  Pierre  juftly 
throws  on  his  friend,  utter’d  from  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  ^in,  will  agree  with  us,  that  the  whole 
compafs  of  the  Englijh  ftage  affords  nothing  great- 
er ; and  yet  thefe  in  thls'^judicious  performer,  are 
but  the  fequel  of  a whole  part,  and  that  a long 
one,  kept  up  throughout  with  due  dignity  and 
fpirit. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Whether  it  wou'd  be  to  the  Advantage  of  all  Players 
to  be  of  a dijiingutjhed  Figure  ? 

There  are  a great  many  people  that  fre- 
quent the  playhoufes,  who  are  lefs  apt  to 
be  affefted  with  thofe  obje»fts  which  are  form’d  to 
entertain  the  underhand ing,  than  with  thofe  def- 
tin’d  to  atft  principally  on  the  fenfes.  Thefe 
gentlemen  are  oftener  drawn  to  the  theatres  by 
the  names  oCtjie  adreffes,  than  by  thofe  of  the 
charadlers  which  they  are  there  to  perform  j and 
as  they  are  capable  of  judging  of  no  perfetftions 
but  thofe  of  figure  and  perfon,  they  are  always 
difpofed  to  take  an  amiable  face  for  a very  great 
talent  in  a performer  ; and  wou’d  have  even  a 
Mtjlrefs  Arnlet  or  a Lady  Fount ful,  have  a re- 
gular fet  of  features,  a fnowy  neck,  or  an  elegant 
perfon. 

T ell  thefe  people  that  there  is  a new  afirefs  to 
appear  upon  the  ftage  fuch  a night,  the  firft  quef- 
tion  they  afk  is,  Is  (he  handfome  ? And  ’tis  ten 
to  one,  but  they  forget  to  enquire  at  all  whether 
(he  has  any  merit  in  the  profelfion. 
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TJhe  women  pretend  indeed  that  the  figure  of 
a performer  of  the  other  fex,  is  the  article  they 
leaft'^  ail  regard  in  him  as  3*0  a6for ; but  the 
player  who  has  not  feme  perfonal  charms  about 
him,  will  always  find  it  extremely  difi^cult  to  get 
their  good  opiniom  The  cnticifm/ that  one 
hears  among  this  part  of  an  audience,  always  run 
more  upon  the  imperfections  or  blemiflies  in  the 
face  or  figure  of  the  aCtor,  than  on  thofe  of  his 
performance ; and  almof!  on  every  occafion  of 
this  kind,  we  fhall  find  that  the  elegant  or  dif- 
agreeable  mien  of  the  player  is  what  has  moil: 
taken  up  their  attention. 

Whoever  therefore  wou’d  propofe  to  himfelft® 
acquire  fame  on  the  ftage,  in  the  eye  of  the  po- 
lite world,  and  to  become  the  favourite  of  a nume- 
rous party,  muft  remember  that  a graceful  figure 
and  an  engaging  afpeCt  are  almoft  abfolutely" ne- 
cefTiry  to  it.  We  have  had  very  few  mftances 
i^England-^  in  which  an  aCfor  has  been  able  to 
■make  his  way  to  applaufe  in  the  higher  cha- 
raCleTB  without  perfonal  charrris  j and  in  France 
it  is  an  allow’d  truth,  that  no  man  ever  did  or 
ever  will  be  a favourite  in  this  cap^ioity  with- 
out them, 

" *Tis  only  the  herd  of  an  audience  however 
that  fall  into  this  fort  of  abfurdity  in  thoir  opi- 
nions ; the  better  judges  defpife  fuch  prejudices. 
They  agree,  that  there  are  indeed  feme  charac- 
ters, in  which  we  find,  by  the  conduCl  of  thfc 
feene,  that  the  a<9:or  is  out  of  nature  if  he  have 
not  fometbing  amiable  about  him.  They  do  not 
deny  that  even  in  moll  other  parts  a good  perfon 
in  the  aClor,  is  far  from  being  indifferent ; but 
they  aflert  with  great  truth  and  juftice,  that  our 
nicety  in  requiring  a good  face  and  well  propor- 
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tion’d  figure  in  the  generality  of  performers  ii> 
very  abfurd  and  unreafonable  wl'.cn  we  carry 
it,  as  is  ufually  done,  beyond  its  juft  bounds, 
(^ne  cannot  but  acknovflege  indeed  that  there  is 
fome  fort  of  juftice  in  the  difgufi:  which  an  au- 
dience is  apt  to  exprefs  at  the  difproportion’d  and 
ihfjcking  figures  of  fome  who  thrult  thcmfelves 
vipon  the  ftage  ; but  it  is  unpardonable,  it  is  con- 
trary to  iuflice,  to  our  own  intcrcl^s,  and  to  the 
neceffines  of  a theatre,  to  dtternunc  a^ainfl  ad- 
mitting into  a company  any  man,  of  whatever 
merit  he  may  be  poliefs’d,  if  he  liappen  not 
to  liave  a face  or  fliape  more  elegantly  form’d 
than  thofe  of  the  common  run  of  mankind. 

'Fhere  are  indeed  fome  bodily  impcrfedlions 
which  can  never  be  fiiffcrcd  in  tlic  player,  tho’ 
It  is  very  pofTible  that  people  in  real  life  may 
iiave  them  ; nay  even  tho’  the  perfon  w'hole 
tharacler  they  are  to  reprefent  on  the  flage  ae- 
tualiy  had  them.  A hump’d  back,  or  a leg  half 
a foot  fhorter  than  the  otber,  would  not  have 
prevented  Crsfar  or  Sclpto  from  being  in  real 
ii:e  citeemed  the  firft  and  greateft  men  of  the 
world  ; yet  if  a man,  who  had  either  of  thefe 
natural  imperfedlions,  tho’  he  had  all  the  meric 
^ imaginable  as  a player,  fnou’d  attempt  with  thefe 
; very  imperfedtions  to  reprefent  heroes,  who 
j alfo  had  them,  he  wou’d  be  hifa’d,  and  perhaps 
pelted  oft  the  flage,  for  his  abfurdity  ; we 
fnould  never  be  able  to  bring  ourfeives  to  over- 
look thofe  peiTonal  imperfedtions  in  the  player, 
which  the  people  of  the  age  he  liv’d  in,  might 
\ think  It  cafy  to  ov  erlook  in  the  perfon  j or  our- 
\ fclves  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Heroe. 

The  Juftice  Balance  of  the  Recruiting  Officer^ 
might  pcftibly  in  real  life  have  his  face  dishgured 
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by  a or  drawn  to  one  fide  by  a large  fear, 
and  we  fhould  eafily  have  difregarded  it ; but 
we  fhould  never  be  able  to  reconc  le  the  audience 
to  a man,  who,  with  either  of  iliefe  natural  de- 
formities, tho’  join’d  with  ever  fo  much  merit, 
fliou’d  attempt  to  perfonate  the  charader  of  this 
generous  friend  and  father. 

Nay,  we  have  had  a proof  that  even  the  pe- 
culiar bodily  hnperfc (Elion  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  play  itfelf  as  belonging  to  the  heroe  of  it  ; 
and  which  we  even  expert  the  performer  fhou’d 
counterfeit  to  us  by  bolfters  and  bandages,  yet  if 
he  be  unhappy  enough  really  to  pofiefs  it,  he  offends 
us  in  the  reprefentation.  There  is  fome  where 
about  town  a perfon  of  the  name  of  Machen, 
who  has  been  long  the  darling  of  the  theatres  at 
the  Blue  Boar^  the  Tennii  Court  in  James-Sircet^ 
and  fometimes  of  ihs  Bartholomew- Booths  \ and 
who  has  of  late  been  honour’d  with  the  title  of 
the  lame  adtor  of  low  comedy  in  Mr.  Foot's 
drolleries.  This  perfon  has,  from  an  habitual 
attendance  on  the  players,  and  a labour’d  imi- 
tation of  them  for  perhaps  forty  years  together, 
acquir’d  a knack  of  fpeaking  fomething  tiue 
founds  like  tragedy  declamation.  It  is  his 
misfortune  to  be  lame  of  one  leg;  which 
is  fo  much  fherter  than  the  other,  that  the 
higheft  heel  he  can  wear  is  not  enough  to  raife 
that  fide  of  his  body  to  a level  with  the  reft. 
Tragedy  is  the  darling  paflion  cf  this  player,  and 
he  concluded,  from  this  natural  imperfetftion,  he 
was  the  fitteft  of  all  men  to  perform  the  charac- 
ter oi  Richard  III.  which  Shakefpear  himfelf  (with- 
how  much  juftice  we  do  not  prefume  to  fay)  has 
figured  to  us  as  lame. 

D 4 Vaft 
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Vaft  were  the  expedlations  of  applaufe  with 
which  this  man  had  flatter'd  himfclf,  when  he 
fhould  come  to  that  part  of  the  character  where 
this  peculiar  natural  defe<ff,  by  which  he  thought 
himfelf  qualified  to  perform  the  part,  fhould  come 
on  : But  what  was  the  event  ? The  audience, 
when  he  hop’d  acrofs  the  ftage  as  he  fpokc  the 
line. 

Dogs  bark  at  me  as  I halt  by  therft, 

inftcad  of  the  applaufe  he  liften’d  for,  burft  out 
into  a loud  laugh.  They  could  never  reconcile 
themfelves  to  have  an  original  impos’d  on  them, 
when  they  expected  or  dcfir’d  no  more  than  a 
copy. 

There  is  a Teeming  contradi(Sfion  and  abfurdity 
in  the  judgment  of  the  world  on  thefe  occafions  : 
but  it  is  only  fuch,  ’tis  not  a real  one.  There 
is  even,  when  duly  confider’d,  a fort  of  juftice 
in  it.  We  look  on  the  foul  alone  as  conftituting 
the  man  ; and  in  inftances  where  we  know  that 
nature  had  indeed  given  a defeflive  body  for  the 
habitation  of  a great  and  noble  mind,  we  cxpe£l: 
that  the  flage,  (o  far  as  concerns  the  figure  of  the 
heroe,  fhould  redrcTs  thefe  injuries,  or  at  leaft 
fhould  hide  from  our  infpedfion  thefe  fcarcejufti- 
fiable  caprices.  As  tragedy  pleafes  principally 
by  the  air  of  grandeur  and  nobility  which  it  gives 
to  men,  we  are  not  willing  that  in  the  paintings  it 
gives  us  of  great  events  and  of  exalted  perfonages, 
any  thing  fhould  occur  which  might  take  off 
from  that  honour  and  efteem  which  it  naturally 
gives  us  for  the  human  fpecies. 

As  we  feek  in  tragedy  after  ohje<5fs  that  may 
flatter  our  pride,  we  wifh  to  find  in  comedy  fuch 
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as  may  keep  up  our  gaiety  and  fpirits ; our  intent 
ig  by  no  means  anfwer’d,  if  while  the  charad^er 
the  player  a£l:s  makes  us  merry,  the  figure  of 
his  body  caufes  a melancholy,  by  putting  u# 
continually  in  mind  what  frail  creatures  we  are, 
and  how  liable  to  be  render’d  even  ridiculous  by 
defedls  which  may  arife  from  accidents.  AbfolutC 
deformity  in  a player  is  not  to  expedl  from  us  the. 
fame  fort  of  indulgence  that  we  fometimes  beftoW 
upon  perfons  in  whom  there  is  at  worft  but  an 
entire  abfence  of  every  thing  that  is  pleafing  : and 
on  the  other  hand,  a mere  want  of  charms  in  the 
perfon  of  an  a6for,  ought  never  to  pr^udice  us 
againft  him  in  the  manner  that  an  abfolute  de- 
formity would.  Let  us  be  fenfible  of  perfections 
and  imperfections,  but  let  us  alfo  be  juft  i let  us  pay 
a refpeCt  to  perftmal  charms  where^we  find  them,, 
but  let  us  not  defpife  merit  for  the  want  of  them, 
when  there  is  nothing  abfolutely  Ihocking  in  the 
perfon  who  is  poftefs’d  of  it.  Let  us  not  refufe 
ourfelves  the  pleafure  of  being  affeCted  in  the  moft 
agreeable  manner  by  an  aCtrefs  who  has  real 
charrns  in  her  face  or  figure  ; but  if  another  hap- 
pens to  want  this  lucky  advantage,  Jet  us  not  for 
that  reafon  refufe  her  our  applaufe,  if  ftie  has 
other  powers  of  pleafing  which  are  not  plac’d 
within  the  reach  of  age  or  difeafes. 

Perfonal  charms  being  more  peculiarly  the 
advantages  of  the  other  fex  than  of  ours,  the  ladies 
may  be  more  naturally  expeCfed  to  overlook  the 
Want  of  this  fort  of  merit  in  an  acfor,  than  we 
to  pardon  it  in  an  aCfrefs.  We  can  eafily  bring 
ourfelves  to  be  fatisfy’d  with  any  thing  of  out 
own  feX  that  has  real  merit,  and  has  no  real 
deformity ; and  we  would  fain  bring  them  to 
conlider,  ^hat  the  aClor  need  not  always  he* 
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look’d  upon  as  the  lover,  and  that  an  over- 
feverity  againft  the  deficiencies  of  external  charms 
would  often  deprive  the  ftage  of  perlons  who  are 
indebted  to  nature  for  qualifications  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  thole  which  we  are  angry 
with  her  for  having  been  capricious  enough  to 
refufe  them. 

We  don’t  know  our  own  intereft  if  we 
infill  that  every  a^tor  and  adlrefs  that  appears 
before  us  Ihoulcl  be  of  an  extraordinary  graceful 
figure  ; we  confider  nothing  of  the  laws,  the 
necelfities,  or  the  conveniencics  of  a theatre 
when  we  expcdl  it  j and  perhaps  it  were  to  be 
wilh’d,  even  for  our  own  better  entertainment, 
not  only  that  all  the  perfonal  charms  we  are  fo 
fond  of  were  not  to  fall  to  the  fliare  of  every  one 
of  our  arSlors,  but  even  that  fome  of  the  perfons 
who  are  to  entertain  us  in  this  way,  might  not 
have  any  one  of  them. 

Regular  features,  well  proportion’d  limbs,  and 
a noble  and  diftinguifhing  air  and  deportment, 
ought  without  doubt,  in  general,  to  prejudice  us 
greatly  in  favour  of  a performer  ; but  there  are 
evidently  fome  characters  in  which  thefe  accom- 
plifhments  are  not  only  ufelefs,  but  it  wou’d  even 
be  a merit  in  the  player  to  want  them.  We 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  an  audience  fre~ 
quently  bears  the  breach  of  all  probability  on  thefe 
occafions  without  feeming  i.ui  t by  it ; that  it  is 
often  even  with  a particular  pleafure,  that  we  fee 
a fine  blooming  young  creature  take  up  the  cha- 
raCler  of  an  old  hag  5 or  an  acflor  form’d  by  na- 
ture to  pleafe  by  his  afpeCl,  difguife  himfelf,  and 
hide  all  thofe  charms  under  the  habit  of  a coarfe 
and  clumfy  rullic;  People  indeed  go  to  a play, 
«s  they  themfelves  acknowledge,  not  to  fee  re- 
4 alities. 
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alities,  but  imitations  of  them  ; and  however  fc- 
vere  they  may  be  on  the  fubjedl  of  conformity  in 
general  between  the  original  and  the  copy  that 
is  prefented  to  them,  yet  they  univei Tally  expert 
that  the  adors  Ihould  not  have  the  defeds  and  im- 
perfedlions  in  themfelves,  which  they  are  to  re- 
prefent  under  their  charadlers.  The  copy  often 
charms  them,  when  the  original  wou’d  be  difa- 
greeable;  a player  who  was  to  reprefent  a drun- 
ken man,  would  be  very  ill  received  if  he  choTe 
to  come  drunk  upon  the  llage  to  do  it.  But 
after  acknowledging  all  this,  we  are  to  diftinguilli 
between  the  peculiar  charatSfers  of  comedy  and 
the  general  form  of  its  reprefentations. 

There  are  certain  characters  in  which  the 
player  is  to  entertain  us  only  by  the  imitation  of 
fomething  that  is  extremely  ridiculous  in  real  life* 
And  the  pleafure  which-  we  are  to  receive  from 
Tome  others,  is  meant  to  be  form’d  only  by  con- 
trail ; whether  that  be  between  the  pretenfions 
of  the  perfonage,  and  the  title  he  has  to  expeCl 
them  to  be  received^  or  between  the  effeCls  which 
be  ought  to  produce  among  the  other  perfons 
with  whom  he  is  concerned  in  the  courfe  of  the 
play,  and  thofe  he  really  does  produce  among 
them. 

In  the  parts  of  the  firft  kind,  the  more  the 
aClor  is  polTefs’d  of  thofe  perfeClions  that  are 
the  dired  oppofites  to  the  defeCls  which  the  re- 
ality of  the  character  requires  him  to  imitate, 
the  more  we  are  pleafed  with  him  j and  the  more 
merit  we  allow  him  in  giving  us  a true  and  faith- 
ful portrait  of  the  imperfections  which  nature  had 
given  him  no  means. to  imitate.  In  thofe  of  the 
fecond  kind,  the  fewer' the  player  has  of  thofe 
accomplilhments,  on  which  the  perfon  be  is  to 
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reprefent  piques  himfelf,  or  whicli  the  other  ri- 
diculous or  extravagant  chara61ers  of  the  piece  are 
n:ade  to  allow  and  reverence  in  him,  the  more 
evidently  does  he  fliew  the  ridiculous  vanity,  and 
blind  prefumption  of  the  one,  and  the  abfurd 
judgment  of  the  others;  and  of  confequence  the 
more  of  the  true  fpirit  of  comedy  does  he  throw 
into  the  charader  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  into 'the 
play  in  general  in  the  laft. 

The  part  of  a man  whom  the  author  means 
to  reprefent  as  fond  of  afpiring  to  the  character  of 
a beau,  without  any  of  the  natural  advantages  or 
acquir’d  accomplifhments  for  it,  will  excite  lefs 
laughter  in  the  audience,  and  confequently  will 
lefs  anfwer  the  intent  of  the  author,  as  well  as 
of  every  body  concern’d,  if  it  is  play’d  by  a clean 
genteel  fellow  who  is  well  quality’d  to  have  ex- 
ccll’d  in  the  part  of  a pol'tc  gentleman,  or 
whom  we  have  been  us’d  to  fee  do  fo  in  other 
plays ; than  if  performed  by  one,  who  has  no  one 
requifite  toward  the  real  character  of  the  beau 
either  from  nature  or  art.  The  blunder 
of  fome  foolifii  perfon  in  a play,  who  takes  a 
footman  for  a man  of  quality,  will  give  us  much 
lefs  pleafure,  if  we  fee  the  part  of  the  footman  per- 
formed by  a man  of  a good  mien  and  genteel  de- 
portment, than  if  it  be  executed  by  one  who 
carries  about  him  nothing  from  nature  that  c<»n 
juflify  the  miftake. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  inftead  of  its  being 
neceflary  or  corwenient  that  all  the-adlors  of  a 
company  fhou’d  have  the  advantage  of  elegant 
and  handfome  figures,  it  is  abfolutely  eflential 
to  our  being  well  pleafed  at  their  reprefentations^ 
that  fome  ol  them  be  not  of  this  fine  turn. 
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The  players  are  not  however  to  extend  this 
maxim  too  far  in  their  own  favour : We  allow 
them  to  be  in  many  cafes  qualify’d  for  the  ftage, 
tho’  they  want  certain  natural  beauties  j but  we 
do  not  allow  fo  much  if  they  have  the  oppofite  de- 
feats or  blemifhes.  There  is  a great  difference 
between  the  abfence  of  beauty,  and  deformity  : 
and  in  the  cafe  before  us  we  never  can  receive 
people  well,*  unlefsthey  are  free  from  all  blemifhes 
in  figure  ; many  of  which,  tho*  We  pafsover  eafdy 
enough  in  perfons  in  any  other  road  of  life,  we 
judge  intolerable  on  the  ftagc. 

I'he  profeifion  of  a player  requires,  and  the 
exercife  of  it  fuppofes,  that  a man  has  a good 
underftanding,  and  fome  natural  graces.  We 
expedl  that  his  countenance,  his  look,  dedane  to 
us,  at  firft  fight,  that  he  pofleffes  the  firft  of 
thefe  qualifications  ; and  vve  cannot  be  contented 
if  we  find  an  external  fofm  that  looks  incompa- 
tible with  the  other. 

We  expedf  that  every  player  fhould  have  a 
lively  and  cxpreffive  countenance  ; we  require 
this  even  in  tbofe  whofe  foie  bufinefe  it 
to  play  the  chara<^efs  of  dupes  and  fools  5 
for  in  the  cafe  of  all  defe^ls  and  imperfedfiwrt, 
it  is,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  the  copy,  and 
not  the  original,  that  we  expedf  to  fee  on  the 
ftage  ; nor  fliould  we  allow  any  merit  in  the 
a<!lor,  who  appear’d  to  us  no  other  than  juft  what 
he  really  was.  VVe  can  give  no  appfaufe  to  the 
man  who  rcprefents  a fool  to  us  upon  the  ftage» 
unlefs  know  that  he  does  not  adf  the  part 
of  a fool  in  the  world  ; and  in  all  other  cafes  of 
this  kind,  we  the  more  applaud  the  art  of  the 
player,  as  we  know  it  to  be  the  Id's  affixed  by 
nature* 
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If  the  managers  of  our  theatrical  entertainment? 
fliould  chufe  to  put  Mr.  Anderfon  or  Mr.  IJjher 
into  the  part  of  Abel  Drugger  it  is  poffible  that  the 
folly  of  the  part  might  hang  more  naturally 
about  them  than  it  does  about  Mr.  Garrick  ; but 
'lis  not  this  that  an  audience  expeeffs  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions ; we  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  neither 
we  nor  our  children  fhall  ever  fee  that  characfler 
with  fo  much  pleafure  as  we  now  fee  it  play’d  by 
Mr.  Garrick^  unlefs,  which  is  fcarce  probable, 
another  adlor  of  equal  merit  fhould  undertake  it. 

Whatever  player  has  the  happinefs  of  an  ex- 
prefTive  countenance,  may  fiatter  himfelf  that  he 
is  poffefs’d  of  one  of  the  greateft  natural  advan- 
tages that  fall  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion  ; but  he 
is  to  remember,  that  it  is  an  advantage  which  re- 
quires many  others  to  accompany  it,  and  that 
(hews  in  a very  ill  light  the  defedt,  where  there 
are  not  fuch.  A fprightlinefs  of  countenance,  and  a 
lively,  piercing,  and  diftinguilhing  look,  neceffa- 
rily  require  a graceful  adfion  in  the  whole  figure  to 
fupport  and  enforce  them  : without  thefe  the 
graces  of  the  other  look  unnatural ; and  thefe  fo 
much  depend  upon  the  fymmetry  of  the  body^ 
and  thejuft  arrangement  of  its  parts,  that  all  the 
art  and  addrefs  in  the  world  cannot  give  them, 
w’ithout  thefe  natural  advantages.  The  arms  too 
long  Or  too  fliort,  the  fhouWers  too~hT^,  or  any 
other  vifible  and  obvious  dirproportTon  of  the 
limbs,  on  which  the  adlion  peculjaf  to  the  fiage 
principally  depends,  render  the  player,  in  fpite 
of  all  other  advantages,  neceffarily  difagreeable  to 
us,  becaufe  they  make  his  adfion  neceflarily  de- 
fedtive.  Imperfeclions  of  this  kind,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  are  not  obfervable  in  the  generality 
of  men  i but  in  the  very  fame  height  in  which 
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in  others  they  are  not  difagreeable,  they  are 
infupportable  in  the  player.  If  a man  will 
content  himfelf  to  live  among  the  multitude,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  laugh  at  him,  becaufe  his  mouth 
is  fomewhat  too  large,  or  his  legs  are  a little  ill- 
fhap’d  j but  if  he  will  thruft  himfelf  upon  us  in  a 
light  that  calls  for  our  ftridfeft  examination,  his 
mouth,  which  before  would  have  been  little  no- 
ticed, becomes  then  enormous;  and  his  legs, 
which  only  feem’d  not  to  call  for  our  praife,  now 
draw  upon  them  our  fevereft  cenfure. 

It  is  not  only  necellary  that  the  feveral  exterior 
parts  of  the  player  bear  a due  proportion  to  each 
I other ; but  his  whole  figure  requires  alfo  it^  re- 
I gularities, — His  ftature  is  not  to  be  out  of  the 
* common  rule,  or  at  leaft  it  muft  not  be  too 
much  fo.  Thofe  who  are  extremely  particular, 
unlefs  fupported  by  very  eminent  merit,  ought 
to  be  profcrib’d  the  theatre,  either  for  their 
gigantic  or  their  dwarfifh  ftature.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  a man  of  too  large  a fize  to  be  grace- 
ful in  many,  of  his  a<ftions  ; and  fmallnefs  of  fta- 
ture, when  not  abfolutely  dwarfifti,  tho’  it 
does  not  wholly  exclude  the  perfon  from  the 
ftage,  yet  we  continually  fee  it  makes  him 
want  a thoufand  advantages  which  people  of  a 
better  figure  have  ; and  is  even  ridiculous  in 
many  things  which  would  extremely  well  become 
a man  a few  inches  taller.  T o fee  people  in  the 
galleries  laugh  in  the  midft  of  a ferious  fcene, 
when  fuch  a player  exprefles  a violent  rage  and 
menacing  indignation,  and  that  even  tho’  he 
does  it  ever  fo  juftly,  would  make  one  apt  to  fay, 
that  certain  paffions  were  not  allow’d  to  perfons 
under  a certain  ftandard.  This  would  be  going 
too  far  indeed ; but  perhaps  it  will  be  no  more  than 
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juft  to  fay,  that  they  are  n«t  fo  conveniently  ex- 
prefs’d  by  fuch  perfons  as  they  may  be  by  others  i 
and  that  the  exprefling  a tranfport  of  violent  rage, 

’ or  the  infpiring  an  audience  •with  a reverence  for 
the  character  reprefented,  are  not  fo  properly  in 
I the  way  of  men  of  this  fort  of  figure,  nor  are  of 
the  number  of  things  which  they  are  formed  by 
nature  to  excel  in. 

The  adfions  of  the  player  argali  to  be  borrow’d 
from  tlwjeroLpepple  in  real  life  ^ and  whenever 
we  fee  him  reprefen  ting  a chara<fter  on  the  ftage> 
our  imagination  fets  him  in  a manner  In  the  place 
of  a man  acting  in  the  world,  and  views  him_m 
the  clrciimftance  arid  fituatipn  of  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  fentiments  he  delivers  properly  belong : 
he  ftiould  therefore  always  be  in  fome  degree  the 
fort  of  man  to  whom  not  only  fuch  thoughts,  fuch 
refolutions,  but  fuch  a deportment  as  he  aftumes 
alfo  is  natural  ; fince  he  is  to  make  the  fame  im- 
preffion  on  us  as  the  real  charadter  would.  We 
are  too  apt  to  laugii  at  the  fight  of  a trifling  and 
contemptible  figure,  agitated  by  all  the  noble 
fury  of  a violent  rage,  and  cannot  prevent  our 
imagination  from  rccolledfing  that  v.^e  fee  the 
player,  not  the  perfon  reprefented  ; and  when  this- 
unlucky  agent  proceeds  to  carry  the  heroe  off  the 
ftage,  and  fuppofe  him  exerting  the  like  emo- 
tions in  the  fame  manner  in  real  life,  we  cannot 
help  fmiling  at  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous  figure 
he  would  then  make  v.'iih  them. 

The  man  of  a ftature  fmaller  than  ordinary 
appears  then  to  be  improper  for  the  capital  cha- 
rafters  in  tragedy  ; and  if  we  were  rigid  in  our 
determination?,  we  .might  alfo  (unlefs  any  pecu- 
har  merit  pleaded  in  his  favour)  take  from  him 
all  the  principal  parts  in  con;iedy,  and  only  bear 
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with  him  in  thofe  particular  charadert  inlit^hich 
thQ  deficivsncy  of  his  height  would  ferve  to  rhakfe 
the  ridicule  he  was  deftin’d  to  raife,  more  ftrOng 
than  it  could  be  if  gfveii  us  from  a man  of  a 
more  pleafing  figure. 

Thefe  are  confiderations  of  the  utmoft  weight, 
and  fuch  as  a very  great  fliare  of  merit  has 
often  been  forc’d  to  yield  to.  Our  managers 
have  more  than  once  rejeffed  perfons  who  have 
ofFer’d  themfelves,  not  only  for  playing  the  firft 
charadfers,  but  even  the  fubordinate  orres,  mere- 
ly for  want  of  height,  tho’  they  have  not  been 
deficient  in  an^y  other  particulars  : and  we  have 
leen  Within  thefe  few  years,  that  when  Mr.’ 
yohnfon^  a perfon  of  confidcable  merit  in  tra- 
gedy, but  of  an  enormous  ftature,  was  received 
by  a manager  who  had  more  good  nature  than 
the  gentlemen  in  that'  ftafion  ufually  have ; it  was 
in  vain  that  he  attempted  to  bring  the  audience 
to  approve  him,  eVen  With  the  advantages  of  an 
exprefiive  countenanco,  a fonorous  voice,  and  a 
m^ftic  deportment.  He  appear’d  a giant  among 
a nation  of  dw&rfs  ; a -furrbuhded  hy 'a 

Lilliputian  army  : if  he  was  engag’d  in  a quarrel, 
it  Was  rro  merk  in  him  to  conquer  a man  whom 
he  feem’d  fo  vaftly  an  over-match  for;  and  if  he 
made  love,  we  had  no  idea  but  of  a T^-olyphefne 
and  Galatea ; and  thought  it  unnatural  for  a 
little  creature  to  venture  to  like  him.  The  dif- 
proportion  between  this  gentleman’s  -ftatm-e  and 
that  of  Mrs.  GiffarA^  with  whom  he  ufoaLlly 
play’d,  was  eftoem’d  to  be  fbch  as  no  audience 
would  ever  be  brought  to  bear ; but  we  are 
happy  enough  now  to  be  taught  offherwife  : We 
have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  wficn 
there  are  players  whofc  merit  is  infinirely  ant)Ver- 

ballance 
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ballance  to  this  fort  of  difproportion ; and  in 
whom  the  faculties  of  the  foul  fhine  fo  (Irongly, 
that  we  have  no  attention  to  beftow  upon  the 
height  or  (hortnefs  of  the  body. 

'J’he  world  has  fo  entirely  overlook’d  the  defi- 
ciency of  ftaturc  in  Mr.  Garrick^  that  he  now 
leaves  off  the  cork  foals  which  us’d  to  give  him 
half  an  inch  in  height  ; and  one  of  the  greatefi;  ge- 
nius’s of  the  age  has  thought  it  neceflliry  to  write 
a treatife  (wdiich  to  the  misfortune  of  the  world 
is  yet  in  manufeript)  to  prove  that  he  is  not  fix 
foot  high. 

The  difproportion  in  flature  between  Mr.  Barry 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  is  fcarce  Icfs  than  that  which 
us’d  to  fliock  us  between  Mr.  Johtifm  and  Mrs. 
Ciffard ; yet  have  thefe  two  egregious  deluders 
in  that  refpeeft  perfefliy  blinded  our  eyes.  Who 
ever  thought  it  monfirous  that  Barry  in  Cajlaih 
fill’d  for  this  lady  in  Monimia^  or  that  fhe  met 
his  pafiion  with  an  equal  warmth  ; or  who  ever 
thought  of  the  difproportion  between  Remto  and 
yullet^  wliere  that  excellent  player,  with  a voice 
fweet  as  an  angel’s  fong,  fays  to  her. 

The  faints  that  heard  our  vows  and  know  our 
loves, 

Seeing  thy  faith  and  thy  unfpotted  truth, 

Will  fure  take  care  and  let  no  wrongs  annoy 
thee. 

Upon  my  knees  I’ll  afk  them  ev’ry  day. 

How  my  kind  ’Juliet  does  ? and  ev’ry  night. 

In  the  fevere  diftrefles  of  my  fate, 

As  I perhaps  fhall  wander  thro’  the  defert. 

And  want  a place  to  reft  my  weary  head  on, 

1 11  count  the  ftars  and  blefs  ’em  as  they  fhine. 
And  court  them  all  for  my  dear  Juliet'^  fafety. 

The 
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The  tendernefs  that  fuch  an  adtor  as  Mr.  Bar- 
ry  is  able  to  throw  into  a fpeech  like  this,  leaves 
us  no  power  to  attend  to  height  orfhortnefs  ; nor 
did  any  one  ever  think  hiiti  too  tall  for  the  tender 
creature  he  was  courting,  when  with  a heartfelt 
pafTion,  never  fo  well  exprefs’d  before,  he  fpeaks 
the  beft  lines  that  ever  were  written  on  the  occa- 
fion,  much  better  than  they  ever  were  fpokcn 
before,  on  his  feeing  the  objedl  of  his  wiflies  at 
her  window, 

What  light  thro’  yonder  window  breaks  ? 

It  is  the  eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  fun. 

See  how  fhe  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Fairer  than  fnow  upon  a raven’s  back, 

Brighter  than  brilliants  in  an  Ethiop*s  ear  ; 

Were  ftie  in  yonder  fphcre,  fhe’d  ihine  fo  bright, 
The  birds  would  fing,  and  think  the  day  were 
breaking. 

See  how  (he  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 

O that  I were  a glove  upon  that  hand, 

That  I might  ki!s  that  cheek. 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  on  this  and  fome 
other  occalions,  that  where  we  quote  palTages 
from  plays,  we  give  them  as  the  author  gives 
them,  not  as  the  buicheily  hand  of  a blockiiead 
prompter  may  have  lop’d  them,  or  as  the  unequal 
genius  of  fome  bungling  critic  may  have  attempted 
to  mend  them.  Whoever  remembers  the  merit 
of  the  pla  .ers  fpeaking  the  things  we  cclebrat; 
them  for,  we  are  pretty  confident  will  wilh  h^ 
fpoke  them  abfulutely  as  we  give  them,  that  is, 
as  the  author  gives  them  j and  if  we  add  to  this 
hint,  the  throwing  in  fometimes  a line  or  two  that 

the/ 
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they  ought  to  fpeak,  but  by  feme  infatuation  da 
not,  we  hope  they  will  thank  us  for  it, 

T o return  to  our  fubje<5i:,  we  are  to  obferve 
that  no  body  who  ever  heard  thefc  fpeethes  deli- 
ver’d by  Mr.  Barry,  recolle<Sl:ed  how  many  inches 
he  was  taller  than  the  lauy  he  addrefles  them  to  ; 
nor  have  we  lefs  certain  inftances  of  the  want  of 
height  being  rendered  imperceptible  by  the  fame 
fort  of  merit,  than  the  redundance  of  it  is  in  this 
inilance. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  the  fnallcft 
man  that  ever  attempted  the  charadter  of  a king 
or  heroe,  who  makes  the  capital  figure  in  the  pky 
he  appears  in  ; but  we  alfo  believe  him  to  be  one 
of  the  greateft  men  that  ever  did  fo.  We  have 
already  quoted  the  excellencies  of  Mr.  in 

the  charadter  of  Pierre,  whofe  figure  all  the 
world  muft  allow  pleads  vaftly  in  his  advantage  in 
the  charadter  of  that  great,  that  hardy  com- 
mander. We  expedf,  from  the  nature  of  the 
charadfer,  a man  of  ftature  in  it  ; yet  we  do  not 
obferve  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  an  inch  too  fhort  in 
it  while  he  plays  it ; or  fcarce  that  he  is  a whit 
inferior  to  Mr.  ^ain.  While  he’s  faying  to  his 
falfe  friend,  who  affutes  him  he  has  taken  care 
to  fave  his  life, 

I fcorn  it  more,  becaufe  preferv’d  by  thee : 

And  as  when  firft  my  foolifh  heart  took  pity 
On  thy  misfortunes,  fought  thee  in  thy  miferies. 
Reliev’d  thy  wants,  and  rais’d  thee  from  the  ftate 
Of  wretchednefs  in  which  thy  fate  had  plung’d 
thee, 

To  rank  thee  in  a lift  of  noble  friends, 

All  I receiv’d  in  furety  for  thy  truth 

Were  unregarded  oaths  j and  this — this  dagger, 

Giv’n 
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GIv’n  with  a wortblefs  pledge,  thpu  Anw  baft 
ftol’n : 

So  I reftore  it  Ipack  to  thee  again ; 

Swearing  by  all  thofe  pow’rs  which  thou  haft 
violated, 

Never  from  this  curs’d  hour  to  hold  conamunion, 
Friendfhip,  or  intereft  with  thee  ; tho’  ouf  years 
Were  to  exceed  thofe  limited  the  world. 

Take  it — fare well-r- for  now  I owe  thee  nothing. 

If  we  would  fee  the  power  of  art  to  hide  the 
deficiencies  of  nature  in  regard  to  this  performer 
in  a yet  ftronger  light,  let  us.  recolletft  hina  in 
King  Lfar.  We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
want  of  figure  never  appear’d  fo  glaringly  in  Mr. 
Garrick  as  in  this  charatfter.  It  muft  be  ackopw^ 
ledg’d  that  to  look  at  him  only,  he  appears  ra-- 
ther  a Gomez  or  a Fondlewfe  than  a Britijb  mo- 
narch : but  who  ever  recolledled  this  when  they 
heard  him  fay  to  his  unnatural  daughter, 

Blafis  upon  thee, 

Th’untented  woundings  of  a father’s  curfe 
Pierce  every  fenfe  about  thee.  Old  fond  eye» 
Lament  this  caufe  again.  I’ll  pluck  ye  out, 

/\nd  caft  ye  with  the  waters  that  ye  lofe 

To  temper  clay. No,  gorgon,  thou  fbalt 

find 

That  I’ll  refume  the  fhape  which  thou  doft  think 
I have  thrown  off  for  ever, 

■ If  there  be  any  thing  that  comes  in  competition 
with  the  unluckinefs  of  this  excellent  player’s 
figure  in  this  chara£ler,  it  is  the  appearance  he 
made  in  his  new  habit  for  Othello.  We  are  us’d 
to  fee  the  greateft  majefty  imaginable  exprefs’d 

through- 
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throughout  that  whole  part ; and  tho’  the  joke 
wasfomewhat  prematurely  delivered  to  the  public, 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  the  appearance  he 
made  in  that  tramontane  drefs  made  us  rather 
expe6l  to  fee  a tea-kettle  in  his  hand,  than  to 
hear  the  thundering  fpeeches  Shakefpear  has 
thrown  into  that  chara£ler,  come  out  of  his 
mouth.  Tho’  we  acknowlegc  that  Mr.  Garrick 
did  well  to  part  with  this  character  to  a man 
whofe  figure  feems  more  adequate  to  our  ideas  of 
a heroe ; \^t  we  eannot  but  obferye  at  jhe  fame 
time,  jhat  when  he  perform’d  it,  he  no  fooner 
fpokc  than  we  forgot  every  thing  we  faw,  to 
give  attention  to  what  we  heard  ; and  that  not- 
withflanding  his  naturally  contemptible  figure, 
no  man  ever  fill’d  a ftage  with  more  majefty  than 
he,  in  thofe  fpeeches  in  the  third  a£t,  where  he 
exprefles  all  the  rage  and  anguifli  mix’d  together 
that  words  perhaps  are  capable  of  deferibing. 

Ha!  falfe  to  me! 

I fwear  ’tis  better  to  be  much  abus’d. 

Than  but  to  know’t  a little. 

Whcit  fenfe  had  I of  her  ftolen  hours  of  luft: ; 

I faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm’d  not  me  ; 
I found  net  Cafpo's  kifl'es  on  her  lips. 

He  that  is  robb’d,  not  wanting  what  is  flolen, 
Let  him  not  know’t,  and  he’s  not  robb’d  at  all. 

I had  been  happy  if  (he  general  camp. 

Pioneers  and  all,  had  tailed  her  fweet  body. 

So  I had  nothing  known  ! O now  for  ever 
Farewol  the  tranquil  mind,  farewel  content, 
Farev.el  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war. 
That  make  ambition  viitue  : O farew'el 
1 he  (piiii-fiirring  drum,  th’  ear  piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 


Pride, 
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Pride,  pomp,  and  circum-ftance  of  glorious 
war  : 

Farewel ! Othello's  occupation’s  gone. 


REFLECTIONS 

Naturally  arifing  from  the  Subje5l  of  the 

firji  Book. 

REFLECTION  I. 

*Tloofe  yitlors  who  appear  in  fubordlnate  Charattfers 
can  no  more fucceed without  a goodXJnderJicinding^ 
SenfibUity^  and  Fire  \ than  thofe  who  play  the 
principal  Parts. 

TH  E hopes  of  receiving  thofe  warm,  gene- 
ral, and  repeated  applaufes,  fo  earneftly 
defir’d  by  the  writers  of  theatrical  pieces,  as  well 
as  by  the  performers  in  them,  is  by  many  under- 
flood to  be  reffrain’d  to  thofe  parts  alone  which 
make  the  capital  figure  in  the  piece,  and  to  thofe 
performers  only  who  are  employ’d  to  play  them. 
The  amiable  a(Slrefs,  they  obferve,  who  gives  fo 
many  affeifling  graces  to  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  Monimia  ; or  by  an  am- zing  contrafl:  reprefents 
as  naturally  the  perplexity  and  irrefolution  of  a 
lady  Brute^  never  fail’d  to  have  as  many  lovers 
as  there  were  men  of  the  audience  ; and  the 
rival  charmer  of  the  other  houfe,  whofe  perfon 
is  more  ftriking  than  perhaps  the  beft  adling  in 
the  world  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  is  fare  that 
a whole  audience  are  impatient  and  eager  till  fhe 
enters  on  the  ftage,  and  never  fee  her  leave  it 
but  they  curie  the  poet  who  made  her  part  in 
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the  fcene  fo  ihort : there  are  however,  among 
the  clafs  of  under  a£trefl'es,  fome  whofe  envious 
difpofition,  impatient  under  the  negle<5f  of  what 
they  perfuade  themfelves  are  equal  merits  and 
equal  charms  in  their  own  perfons;  and  to  comfort 
themfelves  under  the  misfortune  of  not  being  in 
the  fame  degree  the  idols  of  the  public,  tell  the 
world  that  the  Cibbers  and  the  Woffingtons  of  the 
age  would  never  have  become  the  objedfs  of 
fuch  univerfal  adoration,  if  it  had  not  been  their 
fortune  to  have  early  appear’d  in  the  capital 
parts  of  fome  of  the  beft  of  our  plays ; where  the 
charadler  they  reprefcnted  was  too  amiable  not 
to  intereft  every  body  in  its  favour,  and  where 
they  had  opportunities  of  fhewing  themfelves 
under  all  the  advantages  that  drefs  and  the  utmoft 
art  could  give  them.  ~ They  infift  upon  it,  that 
the  beft  adfor  in  the  world  would  lofe  much  of 
the  applaufe  his  real  merit  deferves,  if  always 
condemn’d  to  play  fubordinate  characters : and 
that  an  adfrefs,  tbo’  form’d  ever  fo  peifedtly  to 
pleafe  and  to  charm,  will  always  lofe  a confi- 
derable  fhare  of  the  natural  eftedf  of  her  beauty, 
when  the  principal  concerns  of  the  play,  or  the 
interefts  of  the  capital  charadfers,  do  not  all  fall 
in  with  or  depend  upon  the  part  ihe  adls. 

To  do  juftice  to  the  modern  players  we  muft 
allow,  that  as  there  are  fpme  among  them  wlio 
perform  the  parts  of  kings  and  princes,  who  would 
appear  to  much  more  advantage  in  the  charadters 
of  footmen  and  bailiff’s  followers  ; as  witnefs  my 
lords  of  Tf^eJitnorelajid  and  A^ortimer^  with  fifty 
others  of  the  nature  with  good  King  Duncan  ; 
fo  there  are  others  who  perform  fo  decentlv  in. 
their  under  charadfers,  that  we  are  apt  to  wifii 
them  in  thofc  people’s  places.  Let  us,  however, 

examine 
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examine  ftri6):ly  into  the  merit  of  the  caufe,  and 
wc  (hall  generally  find  that  the  opinion  the  lower 
players  entertain  of  their  being  fet  in  an  ill  light 
by  adling  the  lefs  important  characters  is  fo  very 
abfu'd,  that  people  who  are  not  overburihened 
with  merit,  have  in  that  very  caft  of  parts  the 
only  means  of  flilning. 

When  Mr.  Foot  play’d  Othello  at  the  Hay- 
market^  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  ill-treated  Mr. 
Macklin^  there  was  a perfon  among  the  under 
adtors,  who  had  been  inftrudted  by  that  mafterly 
judge  of  fpeaking,  to  pronounce  about  fix  lines 
fenllbly,  that  never  had  been  pronounced  fo 
before  ; and  who  acquir’d  more  applaufe  by  it 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  whole  life,  tho’  he 
had  frequently  appeared  at  fome  of  the  motley 
theatres  above  mention’d,  in  the  charadfers  of 
King  Richard^  Bajazct^  Torifmond^  and  my  Lord 
Townley. 

The  perfon  we  hint  at  was  one  York  ; his  part 
in  Othello  was  [that  of  Montano^  who  engages 
with  and  is  wounded  by  CoJJio,  ’T[s  the  great 
reproach_of  our  managers,  that  they  efteem  parts, 
not  from  the  nature  of  diem,  but.their  quantity ; 
and  a long  part  or  a ftort  one  are  always  under- 
ftood  as  fynonimous  terms  for  a good  and  a bad 
one,.  In  confequcnce  of  this,  'Montano^  whofe 
part  in  the  whole  does  not  much  exceed  a dozen 
lines,  had  been  always  us’d  to  be  play’d  at  the 
theatres  by  a perfon  fomewhat  above  the  degree 
of  a feene-fhifter,  and  what  he  fpoke  had  been 
always  laugh’d  at  accordingly  : the  audience  were 
on  this  occafion  furpriz’d,  on  Othello’s  afking 
this  perfon  the  caufe  of  a quarrel,  for  which  he 
very  feverely  reprimanded  him,  to  hear  him 

E anfwcr 
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anfwer  in  an  -extremely  fenfible  manner,  tho' 
without  any  thiivg  of  the  cant  of  tragedy, 

Worthy  Othello^  I am  hurt  to  danger. 

Your  officer /c/^.5  can  inform  you, 

While  I fpare  fpeech  (which  fomething  now 
offends  me) 

Of  all  that  I do  know  ; — nor  know  I ought 
By  me  that’s  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night  i 
Tnlefs  felf-charity  be  fomctimes  fin. 

And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a crime. 

When  violence  affails  us. 

The  audience  look’d  with  afionifhment  at  one 
another,  and  gave  a thunder  of  applaufe : the 
young  fellow  was  taken  great  notice  of,  was 
fopn  after  promoted  in  one  of  the  theatres,  and 
put  in  a way  of  arriving  at  all  that  perfe£lion  in 
the  profefiion,  the  prefages  of  which  the  world 
thought  they  faw  in  him.  He  was  not  fenfible, 
any  more  than  other  people,  that  to  keep  up  his 
credit  he  muff  always  aft  Montanos  \ and  that, 
tho’  he  did  this  very  well,  he  would  have  made 
a very  miferable  Othello.  He  obtain’d  no  more 
applaufe  in  the  higher  charafters  he  afterwards 
was  thrown  into,  than  he  had  done  before  ; and 
had  not  fome  good  fortune  carry ’d  him  off  the 
ffage  in  time,  he  would  certainly  have  again 
been  reduc’d  the  next  feaf-n  to  Montano^  Rof- 
fono^  and  the  reft  of  the  gentlemen  of  that 
charafter. 

The  fubalterns  of  a company  will  not  be  per- 
fuaded  of  it,  yet  nothir>g  is  more  certain  than  that 
there  requires  lels  merit  and  parts  to  irmke  a 
hgurc  in  trifles,  'than  in  charafters  of  confequence, 

and 
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and  that  it  is  better  to  be  applauded  in  a livery, 
tlian  laugh’d  at  in  embroidery. 

I'he  women  have  the  fame  advantages  in  their 
way  as  the  men,  if  they  could  but  be  brought  to 
have  modefty  enough  to  be  fenfiblc  of  it.  People 
who  have  feen  Mrs.  Hale  in  Tome  of  the  capital 
charadfers,  may  think  it  a flrange  piece  of  abfur- 
dity  to  bring  her  in  competition  with  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Vyofflngtan : we  allow  very  readily 
indeed,  that  in  a Lady  Brute  or  a Jane  Shore, 
the  advantage  would  appear  very  glaringly  on  M rs. 
IVo^ington  s fide ; but  it  is  but  very  lately  that 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  them  in 
what  might  have  been  thought  a very  difadvan- 
tageous  light  for  Mrs.  Hale,  and  yet  in  which 
we  have  leen  that  adfrefs  vaftly  fuperior  to  the 
other. 

We  have  in  fhort  beheld  the  waiting  gentlewo- 
man Hale  fliew  the  queen  JVoffingtm  in  a very 
ill  light  in  the  comparifon  ; w-e  have  feen  the 
juftnefs  of  playing  in  Cephifa  quite  eclipfe  the 
imaginary  merit  of  Andromache.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  fay  that  if  the  tables  had  been  turn’d, 
and  the  maid’s  charadfer  given  to  the  miftrefs, 
the  advantage  would  ftill  have  lain  on  that  fide  : 
but  if  this  is  an  allowed  cafe,  the  queflion  is, 
Whether,  confidering  hcrfelf  merely  as  an  adlrefs, 
it  would  not  be  more  to  Mrs.  JVoffington\  ad- 
vantage to  play  Cephifa  ? 

The  majefty  of  forrow  in  HeSioA s Widow  was 
quite  loft  in  the  new  drefs’d  Andromache  of  the 
fourth  adt ; never  indeed  was  a prettier  figure 
feen  upon  the  ftage  ; but  a wooden  thing  with 
wires  might  have  equal’d  it  in  gefture : the  whole 
mind  of  the  lady  was  now  bent  upon  charming 
the  audience  as  Mrs,  Woffington^  not  as  Andro^ 
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mache ; and  while  the  pretty  moppet  talk’d  of 
tears,  wdiich  the  Vermillion  on  her  cheeks  pre- 
vented her  from  daring  to  ufe  her  handkerchief 
to  dry  up,  and  told  her  confidant,  with  all  the 
tranquility,  or  rather  all  the  unmeaning  eafe,  of 
a pcrfon  who  was  thinking  of  fomething  elfe, 
that  there  was  a dreadful  confli6l  in  her  foul, 
and  her  own  determin’d  death  was  the  end  of  it; 
the  lefs  ornamented  Cephifa  fpoke  her  fears,  her 
tendernefs,  in  accents  that  affedled  even  the  gal- 
leries. 

Who  could  bear  to  behold  the  fimpering  widow 
, cafting  her  eyes  into  the  boxes  to  fee  who  moft 
admired  her,  or  bufy’d  in  the  adjufting  the  fall  of 
a flounce  on  her  fleeve,  while  flie  was  delivering, 
with  all  the  inattention  of  a fchool-boy  at  his 
tafk, 

I thought,  Cephifa,  thou  hadft  known  thy  mif- 
trefs  : 

Gouldft  thou  believe  I would  be  falfe  to  HeSior  ? 
hall  off  from  fuch  a hufband  ! break  his  reft, 

And  call  him  to  this  hated  light  again, 

-To  fee  Andromache  in  Pyrrhui*  arms  ! 

Would  Heiior,  were  he  living,  and  I dead, 
rorget  Andromache,  and  wed  her  foe? 

Andromache  will  not  be  falfe  to  Pyrrhus, 

Nor  violate  her  facred  love  for  HeSfor. 

This  hour  I’ll  meet  the  king,  the  holy  prieft 
^ail  join  us,  and  confirm  our  mutual  vows: 
i his  will  fecure  a father  for  my  child  ; 

That  done,  I have  no  farther  ufe  for  life. 

Fhis  pointed  dagger,  this  determin’d  hand, 
a fave  my  virtue,  and  conclude  my  woe. 
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And,  on  the  contrary,  who  of  the  audience 
heard  Ceph  jo,  w'ith  all  that  terror  and  tenderneft 
with  which  the  n-.tuic  of  her  part  could  iiifpire  a 
fenfible  adlreis,  during  the  tiine  of  Andromache's 
coming  to  the  opening  heifelf  to  her,  deliver 
thcle  broken  fentences, 

The  e dark  unfoldings  of  your  foul  perplex  me. 

For  heaven  s fake,  madam,  let  me  know  your 
gr  t fs  : 

—I  cannot  guefs  the  drift  your  thoughts  purfue  j 
But  O ! I fear  there’s  fomewhat  dreadful  in  it. 

And, — 

Oh  ! madam,  explain  thefe  riddles  to  my  bodeing 
heart. 

But  acknowledg’d  flie  deferv’d  all  the  lavifh  praifes 
that  were  proftituted  to  the  other. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  this  that  Mrs. 
JVoffington  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  her  high 
charadfers,  and  Mrs.  Hale  put  into  them  ; but 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  managers  would 
beftow  foine  more  of  thefe  fhorter  parts  in  tra- 
gedies upon  Mrs.  Hale^  w hen  (he  is  not  better 
employ  d ; and  that  Mrs.  J-f^offington  may  be  put 
in  mind  to  be  a little  more  upon  her  guard  the 
next  time  flie  a^s  a heroine. 

Tnat  this  lady  is  capable  of  fucceeding  in  tra- 
gedy, is  fufEciently  evident  from  her  playing 
^ane  Shore : her  v/hole  deportmerit  in  that  cha^ 
raaer  v/as  valily  fuperior  to  that  of  any  aflrefs 
we  have  ever  feen  in  it ; but,  unlefs  fne  will  he 
pleas’d  to  take  a little  more  pains  about  her  mind, 
and  a little  lefs  about  her  face,  fqrjhe,  future,  we 
fhall  venture  to  prophecy  to  her,  d'hat  when 
that  face  (as  one  time  it  w;ll  be)  not  worth  a 
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farthing,  that  mind  will  not  be  worth  a fiftieth 
pa7t_of  oner 

The  ruppofing  that  good  parts  make  people  play 
well,  cannot  indeed  much  injure  the  charac- 
ters of  performers  of  eftablifh’d  reputation  ; but 
the  principle  in  itfclf  is  falfe,  and  the  conclufions 
dra^  n from  it  occafion  great  imperfedtions  in  the 
generality  of  our  theatrical  reprefentations.  The 
greater  part  of  the  young  players  conclude  from. 
it,  that  as  they  can  expert  nothing  better  for  fome 
years,  than  to  be  made  to  put  up  with  the  leaft 
advantageous  charaxflers,  they  need  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  about  them,  fince  they  would 
be  only  overlook’d  if  they  did.  They  think  it  a 
fort  of  injuftice  in  an  audience  to  expedl  any  great 
perfeiSiion  in  them,  while  they  continue  in  this 
clafs ; and  perfuade  themfelves,  that  they  may 
pafs  well  enough  without  many  of  thofe  natural 
advantages  which  the  players  who  appear  in  the 
principal  charadfers  are  expected  to  have. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed,  that  the  excel- 
lence and  importance  of  the  charadler  reprefented, 
contributes  greatly  to  make  the  player  fliine  in  it 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  an  audience  are  patient 
under  a fort  of  mediocrity  in  the  performers  of 
the  lower  charaders ; people  do  not  trouble 
themfelves  nearly  fo  much  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  parts  of  little  confequence  to  the  fable 
are  play  d,  as  about  the  juftnels  of  the  repre- 
fentation  of  thofe  which  are  efiential  to  the  con- 
du(5t  of  the  whole  ; but  it  is  alfo  true,- that  a good 
aefor  will  often  be  able  to  give  a fort  of 
importance  to  a fubordinate  part,  which,  while 

carclefsly  play’d  as  fuch  ufually  are,  the  au- 
dience would  never  have  known  the  beauty 
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of  *.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  tho’,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  deficiency  of  a number  of  proper  fub- 
jeefs,  we  are  induc’d  to  pardon  in  the  perfons 
who  only  play  fubordinate  parts,  the  want  of  a 
peculiarly  graceful  figure,  or  of  that  fuperiority 
in  the  gilts  of  nature  in  general,  which  we  look 
for  in  the  players  of  the  principal  parts ; yet 
we  expe(5t  to  find  them  tolerable  : and  indeed 
there  is  not  one  of  the  natural  advantages  which 
we  require  to  be  pofifefs’d  eminently  by  the  firft 
perfons  of  the  theatre,  but  we  defirc  to  fee  in 
fome  degree  in  all  the  reft. 

Let  us  look  into  any  one  of  the  plays  of  our 
writers  of  credit,  and  examine  by  it  the  merits  of 
this  point.  We  fiiall  find  all  the  charadiers  en- 
gag’d in  the  whole  play  concern’d  in  animating 
tnd  giving  force  to  every  feene  of  it,  either  by 
he  (hare  their  paflions  give  them  in  the  incidents 
f it,  or  by  that  which  they  give  to  the  paflions 
t.f  the  reft,  by  the  difliculties  and  perplexities 
ncy  find  therafelves  in,  or  by  thofe  into  which 
.heir  cunning  or  their  abfurdity  throw  the  perfons 
whom  they  meant  to  injure  or  to  ferve  : by  their 
well- concerted  blunders,  the  happy  fruits  of  the 
fprightlinefs  of  the  author’s  imagination,  are  the 
tunds  of  everlafting  pleafuie  to  the  greater  part, 

* 1 he  very  firfl-rate  adors  would  find  a way  of 
cncreafing  their  reputation  greatly,  if  they  would 
fometimes  take  a pride  in  appearing  in  the  fecond  or 
even  the  third  parts  in  our  better  plays.  I'he  honour 
of  occafioning  an  audience  to  difeover  beauties  in  a 
part  which  they  had  never  found  in  it  before,  is,  in 
reality,  much  lupeiior  to  that  of  obtaining  applaufes 
. from  any  of  thofe  grand  charaaers  which  would  iifelf 
command  it,  even  tho’  performed  by  bu:  a raodsratc 
player. 
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at  leaft,  of  every  audience,  and  when  nicely 
condudled,  to  the  whole:  or  finally  by  their  am- 
biguous adiions  or  difcourfe,  which,  prefentingtwo 
feveral  faces,  gives  occafion  to  the  error  of  feme 
other  charadfer  which  is  to  be  deceived,  and  by 
their  continuance  kept  up  in  the  miftake  they  were 
deftin’d  to  raife.  The  very  loweft  chara<^ers  in 
comedy  are  in  this  light  to  be  continually  in  mo- 
tion, and  they  are  to  keep  our  minds  agitated  during 
the  whole  piece  : The  very  leaft  among  thefe  are 
honoured  with  the  name  of  aftors  in  fuch  or  fuch 
a play  ; a name  only  given  to  the  perfons  in  a 
dramatic  work,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be  in  con- 
tinual action  during  the  performance  of  it. 

Voice  and  memory  are  faid  by  many  to  be  all 
the  qualifications  that  are  neceffary  to  the  fub- 
ordinate  aeftors  : But  can  voice  and  memory 
alone  be  fufficient  for  the  player  in  repre- 
fenting  thofe  characters,  which,  tho’  not  plac’d 
in  the  very  fulleft  point  of  view,  are  yet  often 
not  lefs  difficult  to  perform  than  even  the  capi- 
tal part  in  the  play  ? . If  the  players  of  this  lower 
rank  want  underftanding,  or  fire  ; or,  above  all 
things,  if  nature  has  left  them  deficient  in  fenfi- 
bility,  how  is  it  poffible  they  ftiould  fucceed, 
we  don’t  fay  to  pleafe,  but  barely  to  make 
themfelves  fupportable,  even  in  the  lefs  confidera- 
ble  of  thofe  lefier  charaClers;  fince  we  find  there  is 
not  one  of  them  on  whom  the  other  more  emi- 
nent perfonages  of  the  piece,  in  a greater  or 
fmaller  degree,  have  not  a dependance  ? 

In  tragedy  the  fuperiority  of  one  of  the  parts 
of  the  play  to  another,  is  much  greater  than  in 
comedy  but  even  the  very  loweft  of  the  per- 
formers in  thefe  pieces,  muft  not  be  wanting  in 
the  talents,  at  leaft  in  fome  degree,  by  which  the 
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»rcateft  are  enabled  to  pleafe.  In  manv  of  the 
nn  dern  tragedies,  we  lind  a number  of  chara-fters 
which  tho’ 'they  do  not  interefl  the  audience  to 
hii»i  Iv  as  the  three  or  four  capital  perfons  of  the 
drama,  yet  in  the  couiTe  of  their  parts  have  a 
great  many  very  important  things  committed 
to  them  to  be  delivered,  and  thofe  fuch  as  the  au- 
dience will  not  bear  to  fee  disfigured  and  man- 
gled. Some  paflages  there  are  in  thofe  charaders 
which  are  only  introduc  d as  the  confidants  of  the 
Kings  and  Heroes,  and  particularly  in  their  re- 
citals of  events  j this  is  a bufinefs  they  aic  ge- 
nerally charg’d  with,  and  Is,  at  lead  to  tfie 
generality  of  an  audience,  as  fttiking  as  the  molt 
artfully  conduded  ktnes,  by  means  ot  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  palTions  they  are  addre's’d  lo,  and 
the  pomp  of  images  in  the  defciiption.  ^ ^ 

How  can  an  adtor  fucceed  without  thorq:"^ 
tural  advantages  we  have  been  deferibing,  when 
he  is  to  preferve  all  the  dignity,  all  the  beauty, 
that  the  author  has  given  to  one  of  thefe  paffages 
in  the  charader  he  reprefents  ? Thefe  interefling 
recitations  make  indeed  ufually  but  a very  fmall 
part  of  the  character  of  the  confidant ; and  it  is 
for  this  reafon  that  thelc  parts  are  fo  difficult  to 
perform,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  are  fo  feldoin 
play’d  well : A performer  who  is  fupported  in 
his  adion  by  a part  which  is  through  the  whole 
interefling  and  pathetick,  muft  be  a very  bad 
one  indeed,  if  he  does  not  get  applaufe  from  it. 
"Tis  a much  greater  difficulty  to  be  graceful  in  the 
more  trivial  parts  of  a charadcr  in  which  there 
is  fomething  eminent;  to  find  that  fupport  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  profeffion,  which  it  is  in  vain 
to  hope  tor  from  the  far  greater  part  of  the  cha- 
rader  that  it  is  allotted  to  appear  in,  provided 
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the  performer’s  figure  be  not  abfolutely  fhocking, 
it  is  his  bufinefs  to  impofe  upon  the  audience  by 
a rich  and  well  fancy’d  drefs.  Xhe  player  muft 
have  been  favour’d  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 

nature,  who  can  command  refpe^t  in  a plain 
habit. 

The  perfons  whom  the  feveral  neceffities  of  a 
theatre  throw  at  a great  difiance  from  the  fhining 
characters,  were  much  to  be  pitied,  if  while 
they  have  occafion  for  fo  many  accomplifiiments 
and  advantages  from  nature,  they  had  realbn  to 
fear  that  while  they  pofiefs’d  all  we  require  of 
them,  they  fhou  d never  be  in  the  way  of 
exciting,  in  any  great  degree,  our  attention  or 
regard : Let  us  undeceive  them  in  this  dif- 
couraging  circumftance,  and  give  a proper  en- 
couragement to  their  merit,  by  affuring  fuch  that 
our  good  opinion  of  them  is  not  proportion’d  to 
the  confequence  of  their  parts,  but  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  acquit  themfelves  in  them; 
that  real  merit  will  find  the  way  to  (hew  itfelf 
as  well  under  the  name  Rojfano  as  of  Lothario 
OT  Horatio ; and  that  when  we  are  examining  the 
f merit  of  a portrait,  we  are  not  influenc’d  by  its 
being  that  of  a monarch,  more  than  by  its  beins: 
that  of  a common  foldier.  ° 


reflection  II. 

r),o’  Ptrfim  are  happy  in  the  prineipat  Advantages 
which  are  required  in  theatrical  Performers, 
ought  they  not  m general,  after  a certain  Age, 
to  quit  the  Stage?  ^ 


w 


fare 


HAT  has  been  already  obferved  in  re- 
gard  to  the  figure,  ir^in  a great  mea- 
be  applied  alfo  to  the^gej  of  the  thea- 
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trical  performer.  The  greater  part  cf  an  au- 
dience may  expedf  to  fee  upon  the  ftage  none 
but  fuch  whofe  face  and  figure  are  made  to 
pleafe,  to  charm  the  eyes ; or  fuch  as  are  in  the 
full  bloom  of  life  as  to  their  age.  We  have  a- 
bundantly  prov’d  that  the  former  wou’d  be  an 
unreafonable  injundlion  upon  the  managers  of  a 
playhoufe;  and,  on  juft  examination,  the  other 
will  prove  no  lefs  fo. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  we  are  more  di- 
verted with  the  pdit  of  a perfon  in  a play  who 
piques  himfelf  upon  a beauty  which  he  dees  not 
pofiefs,  as  the  perfedfion  imaginarily  polTcfs’d  by 
the  charatfter  is  in  reality  lefs  poft'eft’d  by  the 
perfon  who  performs  it  ; a charatfter  in  a play, 
which  the  author  has  made  very  ahfurdly  to  affect 
the  charms  and  prerogatives  of  youth,  ought  to 
pleafe  us  the  more  highly,  as'  it  is  perform’d  by 
an  adtrefs  who  really  has  fo  little  youth,  that  ftie 
cou’d  not  afFcdt  the  having  it  in  private  life  with- 
out being  ridiculous. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  players  in  certain 
charadters  appear  to  much  the  greater  ad- 
vantage fur  being  paft  the  age  of  love  and  plea- 
fure. 

But  weought  to  admonifii  the  adlors,  and  much 
more  the  adlreftes,  not  to  abufe  this  principle. 
When  the  cool  reception  they  meet  with  plainly 
informs  them  that  they  can  no  longer  pleafe,  let 
them  not  obftinately  perfift  in  forcing  themfelves 
upuri  us  ; and  what  is  yet  of  much  more  confe- 
quence,  and  of  more  frequent  neceffity,  let  them, 
before  they  are  oblig’d  wholly  to  quit  the  pro- 
feftion,  have  the  prudence  and  the  relignation  to 
give  up  thofe  parts,  which  iho’  they  might  be- 
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come  them  very  well  while  young  and  fprightly» 
are  now  no  longer  proper  for  them. 

The  p'ayers  of  both  fexes,  we  have  faid,  ought 
always  to  remember  that  on  the  ftage  every  thing 
ydifgufts  us,  in  a very  feniible  manner,  which  calls 
\o  our  remembrance  the  defetfls  and  infirmities 
of  human  nature ; as  w’e  never  fail  of  bringing 
every  refledlion  of  this  kind  home  to  our  felves. 
In  general  when  a perfon  is  become,  thro’  age 
or  other  infirmities,  an  obje<5f  more  fit  to  ex- 
cite melancholy  and  compafiion,  than  joy  and 
pleafure,  the  ftage  is  no  longer  his  proper  feene 
of  adtion,  and  he  ought  wifely  to  retire.  It  will 
appear  abfurd  that  a perfon  to  whofe  time  of  life 
the  cuftom  of  the  world  forbids  even  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  enjoying,  or  at  leaft  of  frequently  being 
prefent  at  public  diveifions,  fhou’d  arrogate  the 
right  of  being  the  perpetual  Heroe  or  Heloine  of 
them.^  Indeed  nothing  lefs  than  fome  fingular 
and  inimitable  excellency,  can  make  us  bear  with 
a performer,  whofe  decays  in  perfon,  voice  and 
features  remind  us  continually  of  the  fate  that 
attends  ourfelves. 

The  gratitude  and  juftice  of  the  world  have 
made  it  a general  rule,  that  thofe  perfons  who 
have  deferved  the  greateft  applaufe  on  the  ftage  in 
their  earlier  life,  fhou’d  be  received  longer  on 
it  in  their  advanced  years  than  others:  The 
world  is  generous  to  them  in  this  ; and  they  ought 
to  be  equally  grateful  to  the  public  in  remembring 
that  they  owe  to  the  applaufes  and  favours  they 
have  before  received,  the  continuance  of  their 
reception  in  the  fame  capacitv  fo  long  as  it  fhall 
be  found  agreeable  or  welcom'e  ; or  till  thev  fee 
themfelves  replac’d  by  other  riling  players,  who 
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are  able  to  join  thofe  advantages,  which  thein- 
fclves  now  liavc  no  longer,  to  thofe  which  they 
yet  retain. 

When  we  find  that  it  is  neither  with  a view 
to  fordid  interefV,  nor  out  of  a foolifh  felf-fuffi- 
clency  and  prefumption,  that  performers  continue 
among  a conjpany  with  whom  they  us’d  to  (hare 
the  utmoft  praifes,  we  are  to  regard  them  as 
worthy  veterans,  grown  old  in  our  fervice,  and 
flill  attempting  to  adminiftcr  to  our  entertain- 
ment ; we  have  no  right,  in  this  cafe,  to  impute 
to  them  the  injuries  of  nature  ; but  if  we  on  any 
occafion  take  their  age  into  our  remembrance, 
it  ought  to  be  only  to  lament  that  people,  who  of 
all  others  ought  to  have  enj  oy’d  a lafting  youth, 
are  not  exempted  from  the  common  laws  of  na- 
ture, but  muft  fubmitto  grow  old  and  feeble  as 
well  as  other  men. 

Men  may  continue  the  profeflion  of  playing  to 
an  advanced  age  much  better  than  women.  The 
reafon  is  evident,  tjiat  as  this  more  robuft  fex 
^ bears  the  attacks  of  age  much  better  than  the  other, 
it  alfo  prefents  it  to  our  view  in  a lefs  alHifting 
and  lefs  difagreeable  manner.  The  French  ftage 
will  long  remember  the  favourites  of  three  ages, 
Baron  and  Guerin^  who  after  feeing  every  body 
grow  old  about  them,  far  from  being  born  down 
bythe  burthen  of  years  themfelvcs,  continu’d  to 
merit  the  applaufe  of  the  greateft  judges,  by  re- 
taining all  that  life  and  fpirit,  by  which  they 
■ had  firft  obtain’d  it,  and  which  the  younger  peo- 
ple, tho*  of  confiderable  merit,  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  come  up  to. 

We  remember  Bowman^  who  at  a time  of 
life  twenty  years  beyond  that  at  which  the  gene- 
rality 
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rality  of  players  become  difagreeableto  us,  cou’d 
give  fuch  force  to  the  charadfer  of  Raymond  in 
the  Spanijh  Fryar,  that  the  houfe  never  fail’d  to 
ling  with  a long  applaufe,  when  he  declar’d  to 
his  fuppos’d  fon,  his  contempt  of  the  ftatefmen 
of  the  times,  and  told  him  they  were 

A council  made  of  fuch  as  cou’d  not  fpeak. 

And  dat’d  not  if  they  cou’d — A miniftry 
Whence  honed  men 

Banifli’d  themfelves  for  fliame  of  being  there ; 

A government  which  knowing  no  true  greatnefs. 
Was  fcorn’d  abroad,  and  liv’d  on  tricks  at  home. 

And  we  never  fhall  forget  Johnfon,  who  in 
comedy  not  only  pleas’d,  but  excell’d  to  the  very 
laft  ; who  at  an  age  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
Bowman^  never  appear’d  upon  the  dage,  w ithout 
being  the  greateil  player  on  itj  and  who  has 
left  us  to  feek,  what  we  (hall  perhaps  never  find,  a 
good  Coupler,  a good  Smugler,  and  a good  hundred 
other  things,  which  ceas’d  to  be  any  thing  with 
us,  when  he  ceas’d  to  play  them. 

The  lift  of  Veterans  for  this  age  ought  not  to 
be  clos’d  without  mentioning  the  favourite  Leve- 
ridge,  who,  tho’  his  province  was  only  finging, 
ought  to  be  remember’d  for  ever,  for  pleafing 
us  at  leaft  as  well  as  he  did  our  Fathers  and  our 
Grandfathers, ' 

What  the  audience  has  a right  to  demand  of 
thofe  a£lors  who  are  authoriz’d  by  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  their  talents,  to  continue  upon  the  ftage 
after  a time  of  life,  when  it  would  be  decent 
for  others  to  quit  it,  is,  that  they  have  fo  much 
prudence,  that  while  their  intereft  in  the  company 
may  give  them  a power  of  cfioofing  fpr  themfelves 
what  parts  they  plcafe,  they  take  only  thofe, 

which 
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which  fult  witli  that  period  of  life  they  are  at  this 
tTme  arriv’d  at.  This  is  a caution  which,  (tho’ 
It  wants  not  its  weight  with  refpea  to  the  men,) 
ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded  by  the  women.  A 
W'ell  made  man  may  poflibly  be  decently  gay  at 
threefcore,  but  the  wrinkled  face  of  a woman, 
addrefs’d  with  all  the  flattery  the  poet  con’d  be- 
ftow  on  fomething  that  he  meant  to  defcribe  as 
little  lefs  beautiful  than  an  angel,  is  an  abfurdity  too 
glaring  to  go  down  with  the  meanefl:  fpedator. 

Baron,  the  moft  eminent  of  the  two  French 
players  juft  mention’d,  tho’  of  the  more  proper 
iex  for  fuch  an  attempt,  notwithflanding  all  his 
merit,  was  never  able  to  make  the  audience 
relifti  the  inclination  he  had  to  be  playing  the 
parts  of  young  Princes  and  Heroes  at  the 
latter  end  of  his  life  : The  audiences,  tho’  they 
lov’d  and  efteem’d  the  man  extremely,  cou’d  not 
have  patience  at  hearing  him  call’d  Son  and  Chi/d 
by  people  to  whom,  by  his  age,  he  might  have 
been  grandfather. 
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BOOK  II. 

Of  the  Advantages  in  which  it  is  requi/ite  that 
thofe  Players^  who  play  the  capital  Parts  ^ 
jhovdd  be  fuperior  to  thofe  who  perform  the: 
fub ordinate  Characters, 

Those  performers  who  In  comedy  have 
the  capital  parts  affign’d  them,  and  whofe 
polite  addrefs  and  fpirited  adtion  is  expedfed  to  en- 
liven and  fupport  the  reprefentation  ; and  thofe 
who  in  tragedy  are  ufually  employ’d  to  play  the 
charadters  of  perfons  worthy  of  our  admiration 
for  their  virtues,  or  of  our  compafllon  for  their 
misfortunes ; and  we  may  add  thofe  who  either 
in  comedy  or  ^ragedy  have  the  parts  of  lovers 
PyjSbl  fo  indowed  vvith  a gre^U  many  natural 
advantages,  befides  thofe  necellary  to  players  in 
general,  and  which  may  be  difpenfed  with  in 
thofe  who  are  employed  only  in  lubordinate  cha- 
rjdfers. 

The  advantages  neceflary  to  perfons  in  this 
higher  rank  in  the  theatre  are  of  two  kinds.^gome 
are  wholly  exterior,  forne  entirely  interior.  The 
latter  of  thefe  afFedf  the  underftandings  of  the 
fpedfators ; the  former  only  (frike  their  fenfes  : 
The  interior  ones  will  make  the  fubjedf  of  the 

firlt  fedlion  of  this  book,  the  exterior  of  the  fe- 
cund. 
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SECTION  the  First. 

0/  the  interior  Salifications  zvhicb  an  Au- 
dience requires  in  the  Flayers ^ who  per- 
form the  capital  Parts, 

CHAP.  I. 

A gaiety  of  Temper  is  ahfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
Players  in  Comedy^  uuhofe  Bufuiefs  it  is  to  make 
us  laugh. 

IF  wc  wouM  be  determined  by  confulting^  the 
people  of  the  highclt  tafte  in  dramatic  writings, 
wc  (hou’d  be  for  wholly  banifliing  from  comedy 
thofe  charafters  of  footmen,  waiting  maids  and 
country  ignorants,  which  at  prefent  take  up  fo 
much  of  our  attention  in  the  generality  of  the 
dramatic  pieces  of  this  dais:  And  the  fame  tafte 
wou’d  alfo  difeard  a great  many  other  perfonages 
of  the  drama,  whom  the  author  has  introduc’d  to 
excite  our  laughter  by  their  pleafantries,  or  by 
their  ridiculoufiiefs. 

Thefe  delicate  judges  arc  for  making  it  a 
law,  that  no  charadfers  under  a certain  rank 
are  to  be  introduc’d  upon  the  Itage ; they  tell  us 
that  it  is  a want  of  refped;  to  the  public  to  fup- 
pofe  an  audience  can  be  entertain’d  with  people 
of  lefs  importance ; and  before  they  will  condef- 
cend  to  give  their  attention  to  an  actor  in  a new 

comedy, 
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comedy,  they  exped  him  to  produce  Jbis  cre- 
dentials in  the  titles  and  qualities  of  the  perfon  he 
reprefents. 

It  IS  not  to  be  deny’d,  that  good  comedies 
may  be  written  without  thefe  fubaltern  charadters; 
but  Steely  Congreve^  Farquhar,  and  many  more  of 
our  own  authors,  who  have  fucceeded  heft  in 
this  way  ; and  among  the  Frsnchy  MolUre,  Rey- 
nardy  Dancour,  &c.  Ihew  us  that  thefe  characters 
may  be  introduc'd  into  pieces,  which  are  never- 
thelefs  allow  d to  be  excellent  comedies  ; And  in- 
deed tho  we  highly  efteemthore  writers,  whohave 
given  into  the  other  method,  and  confin’d  them- 
felves  folely  to  what  we  peculiarly  call  genteel 
comedy  j yet  we  cannot  allow  they  arc  the  only 
authors  who  deferve  applaufe  in  this  kind  of 
writing. 

Perhaps  It  is  a pretty  juft  obfervation,  that  the 
tme  end  of  comedy  is  to  make  us  laugh  ; and 
TO  It  may  be  made  to  fuccced  very  well  in  this 
attempt,  when  it  employs  only  the  higher  cha- 
raaers  that  are  allotted  to  it,  yet  furely  it  is  no 
^proach  to  it  to  take  in  thefe  other,  tho’  fome- 
what  lower  ones,  provided  only  that  they  are 
atural  and  decent.  It  is  certainly  pofSble  that 
Icenemay  give  us  in  every  fentence  the  true 
are  To?  «>medy,  even  tho’  the  charaaers 

W ? isnofuch  thing  as 

low  comedy,  except  that  which  difeovers  a low 
genius  an^d  a creeping  fpirit  in  the  author. 

I ^ ^ ^ therefore,  who  knows  how  to 
to  ^ common  rank  fpeak  agreeably 

e o throw  an  entertaining  fpirit  into  his 

difeourfe. 
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difcourfe,  never  hefitatcto  bring  him  on  the  ftage 
before  the  moft  polite  or  delicate  audience  : But 
let  not  the  adlor,  who  is  naturaJly  of  a genteel 
and  ferious  turn,  chufe  to  exhii3it  himfelf  in 
the  merriment  of  a character  of  this  rank.  We 
have  before  obferved,  that  the  adlrefs  who  wifhes 
- to  fucceed,  fhou’d  always  keep  her  mind  in  a 
ftate  of  eafe,  and  be  ready  to  take  up  every  paffion 
her  part  lor  the  night  requires  her  to  fhine  by 
the  feeling  of;  and  particularly  not  to  fufFer  the 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  her  private  life  to  in- 
fluence her  to  any  peculiar  fettled  turn  of  mind. 
The  comic  a<flor  who  wou’d  excell  and  wou’d 
endeavour  to  pleafe,  is  even  more  fubje<Sf  to  this 
geneial  rule,  than  thofe  to  whom  we  have  ori- 
ginally apply ’d  it.  The  defire  of  applaufe  onji 
their  juft  performing,  is  almoft  the  only  paflioni 
that  ought  to  be  allow’d  to  actors  in  comedy  : As^ 
to  the  general  turn  of  their  minds,  they  fhould 
be  the  moft  joyous  people  in  the  world,  and 
have  fcarce  a fenfe  of  any  thing  but  pleafure. 
Above  all  things  the  affluence  or  narrownefs  of 
their  circumftantes  ought  never  to  be  allow’d  to 
afFedf  their  tempers,  nor  ought  they  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  number  of  the  audience,  or  the 
receit  of  the  houfe. 

A perfon  who  adted  in  the  double  capacity  of 
player  and  manager,  wou’d  be  doubly  fubjedt  to 
be  affected  by  thefe  chances  ; but  it  is  our  good 
fortune,  that  at  one  of  the  houfes,  the  manager 
is  not  an  adlor  at  all ; and  at  the  other  he  is 
fuch  an  a<ftor  that  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  an 
accident  of  this  kind,  as  his  performing  will  at 
any  time  comn»and  a crowded  audience. 
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The  ordinary  players,  tho’  not  immediately  con- 
cern’d in  the  profits  of  the  houfe  for  any  fingle 
night,  are  yet  many  of  them  affedled  by  a thin 
company  in  a manner  that  very  little  favours  the 
hopes  of  the  manager  of  having  better  fuccefs 
afterwards. 

We  are  indeed  in  juftice  to  excufe  from  any 
charge  of  this  kind,  the  perfons  who  might  with 
moft  reafon  be  touch’d  by  fuch  a fight,  we  mean 
the  better  actors;  but  the  others,  to  a man,  arc  in- 
fufFerable  on  thefe  occafions.  Let  us  recolledt 
^uiriy  and  his  fellow  tragedians,  in  fuch  a fi- 
tuation.  ’1  is  a provoking  circumflance  to  fee  a 
player  like  him  aA  the  part  of  Faljiaff^  to  empty 
benches  j yet  fuch  is  the  caprice  of  the  town,  that 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  witnefTes 
to  that  within  thefe  few  months,  and°  of  feeing 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  above  the  reach  of 
fuch  an  accident,  while  he  knew  the  fault  was 
not  his  own.  He  play’d  on  this  occafion  as  well' 
as  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life ; but  the  majefty 
oU\^^gx^^tlVoyccJier,  Douglafs  and  Glcndower, 
was  hurt  by  it  beyond  meafure,  and  the  whole 
fet  of  namclcfs  things  befide  that  fill  the  ftage  in 
t^ragedy,  as  the  guards  do  at  an  opera,  were  fo 
h ghly  enrag’d  that  the  world  paid  fo  little  ref- 
pedt  to  their  merit  as  to  go  to  ihe  other  houfe, 
that  not  recolkaing  they  were  as  much  oblio-’d 
to  the  few  that  were  there,  as  if  ten  thoufa°id 
more  had  join’d  them,  they  ikip’d  over  half 
their  p^arts;  deliver’d  the  relt  with  an  indo*- 
lence  fufficient  to  prevent  any  perfon’s  com- 
ing  again  where  they  play’d;  and  took  fnuff, 
or  talk  d of  Jomething  el(e  in  whifpers,  in  the  moft 
mtcrelting  feenes. 
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The  houfe  where  Mr.  ^dn  is  engaged, 
cannot  boaft  alone  the  honour  of  having  fometimes 
empty  benches ; the  TcrnpeJ}^  as  a6^ed  lately  at 
Drury  Lane^  had  indeed  an  audienceof  in 

the  gallery  ; but  the  pit  mourn’d  its  vacant  feats, 
and  fcarce  ten  people  were  to  be  numbered  in 
the  boxes. 

We  are  to  obfcrve  on  this  occafion  however, 
that  the  prefence  of  a mafter  behind  the  fccneskept 
the  people  employed  in  this  murdered  comedy, 
as  much  in  order,  as  the  incouraging  attenti- 
on paid  by  a full  houfe  cou’d  have  done ; and 
not  a drunken  failor  but  play’d  his  part  at  leaft  as 
well  as  he  ever  did  in  his  life,  or  is  ever  likely  to 
do. 

We  wifli  to  fee  the  laugh  ofaninfelr  plea- 
fure  follow  the  comedians  at  every  ftep  ; and  we 
are  never  fo  perfe(Sl:ly  pleas’d,  as  when  we  can 
difeover  that  in  diverting  us,  they  are  heartily 
entertaining  themfelves. 

’Tis  only  by  thoroughly  relifhing  the  comedy 
in  their  own  breads  that  they  can  ever  reprefent 
it  feelingly  to  us,  or  acquire  our  applaufe  by 
it.  When  a man  gives  us  all  the  wit  and  drol- 
lery of  a comic  charadler,  without  himfelf  (har- 
ing in  the  diverfion  he  affords  us,  the  infipid 
coldnefs  is  eafily  perceiv’d,  and  we  only  look  upon 
■ him  as  a mercenary  drudge,  who  has  taken  up 
the  profelTion  of  the  player,  becaufe  he  had  not 
indudry  enough  to  get  his  bread  by  any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  af^il or  can  bring 
himfelf  to  (hare  the  pleafure  with  his  audience, 
he  is  always  fure  to  pleafe;  A jud  reliih  of  the 
fpirit  of  the  character  he  reprefents,  is  the  true 
infpiring  God,  the  x^A/Ipollo  of  the  comic  player  ; 
and  we  ftiall  never  find  a man  who  h joyous  in 
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the  giving  us  what  makes  us  To,  that  is  not  pof- 
fefs’d  of  all  the  fire  and  genius  that  characlerifes 
the  man  whom  nature  has  cut  out  for  this  fort 
of  life. 

Let  us  not  however  forget  to  guard  againft 
fome  faults  into  which  a too  free  ufe  of  this  doc- 
trine may  lead  fome  of  the  modern  players  in  this 
flilc,  by  telling  them  that  it  is  in  general,  in 
their  deportment  only,  not  in  tlieir  fmiling  faces, 
tliat  we  expert  to  difcover  that  gaiety  and  joyous 
difpofition,  we  wou’d  have  their  parts  infpire 
them  with. 

The  French  flage  affords  many  inftances  of 
people  becoming  liable  to  tliis  cenfurej  but 
the  natural  gravity  of  our  nation  renders  it  fome- 
what  more  rare  among  us  : We  are  not,  indeed, 
without  inftances  of  people  who  exprefs  rather 
too  much  of  the  merriment  the};  intend  us  in  their 
own  faces,  particularly  at  the  new  theatre : And 
vve  would  advife  thefe  adors,  by  way  of  remedy, 
to  attend  the  places  we  have  in  the  former  part 
of  this  work  celebrated  for  the  renown’d  exploits 
perform’d  in  them  by  Mr.  Machen.  Every  hoi- 
liday  furnifhes  the  occafion  of  a play  at  one  or 
other  of  thefe,  and  every  play  aJmoft  affords 
an  inftance  of  this  precious  folly,  that  ought  to 
put  it  out  of  countenance  with  any  body  elfe, 
in  the  perfon  of  a beroe,  who  makes  a figure  there 
under  the  name  of  BaflocJ,.  This  gentleman  is 
humble  enough  in  his  private  vocation  to  walk 
before  the  chair  of  a lady  at  that  end  of  the 
townj  but  when  he  affumes  the  bufkin  he 
grows  unmeafurdbly  great,  fwells  to  twice 

ordinary  fize,  and  like  the  prieftefs  of  the 
^dphic  God,  becomes  another  creature ; But  fuch 
is  Hie  joy  of  this  fudden  change  of  fiortunc,  fijch 

his 
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his  fatisfa£lion  in  his  own  performance,  that  we 
have  fcen  a fettled  fmile  upon  his  face  thro’  the 
whole  part  of  Bajazet. 

People  of  naturally  grave  countenances,  what- 
ever merit  they  may  be  poflefs’d  of,  are  but  very 
badly  cut  out  for  comedy  ; and  on  the  contrary 
the  player  who  has  it  in  his  intention  to  make 
us  merry,  has  often  the  advantage  of  appearing 
the  more  and  more  comic,  as  he  alfcdts  to  be 
f more  and  more  ferious  : It  is  not  more  rational 
\ to  fay  to  the  tragic  adfor.  Shed  tears  your  felf 
j if  you  wou’ d draw  any  from  me^  than  it  is  to 
I admonifh  thofe  in  the  comic  ftyle,  by  telling 
I them,  if  you  wou  d have  me  laugh  often^  you  muji 
'very  feldom  laugh  your  felf. 

I he  player  is  never  to  Jofe  fight  of  this  great 
point,  that.liis  private  fentiments  and  characler 
are  to  be  hid  behind  thofe  of  the  characfler  he 
plays ; he  muft  remember  that  the  perfon  he 
reprefents,  often  diverts  us  with  the  things  that 
he  does  or  fays  premeditately  and  of  defign  ; and 
often  alfo  by  thofe  which  drop  from  him  acci- 
dentally and  without  attention  : Thefe  are  fre- 
quently the  moft  affc(51ing  inftances  of  the  whole 
charadier,  and  in  thefe  the  adfor  would  take  off 
all  the  cfFecft,  if  he  exprefs’d  in  his  countenance 
a-cunningnefs  and  joy  at  the  confequence,  which 
he  knew  wou’d  attend  them  : The  air  of  inat- 
tention with  which  thefe  fort  of  pleafantries  are 
conduifled,  is  what  gives  them  all  their  force  ; 
for  a laugh  upon  the  face  of  the  a£lor  is  fuffici- 
ent  at  any  time  to  rob  us  of  the  whole  beauty  of 
them  ; and  in  the  other  cafe  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a thoufand  pleafantries  wholly  lofe 
their  effetfl,  as  well  on  the  ftage,  as  in  private 
converfation,  if  the  perfon  from  whom  they  come 

does 
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does  not  difiemble  his  intent  to  raife  a laugh,  and 
his  hopes  to  fucceed  in  it. 

CHAP.  II. 

No  Man  who  has  not  naturally  an  elevated 
Soul^  will  ever  perform  well  the  Part  of  a 
Herce  upon  the  Stage. 

WE  fliall  not,  we  hope,  be  accufed  of  giv- 
ing the  pompous  name  of  Elevation  of 
Soul  in  the  title  of  this  chapter,  to  that  ridiculous 
and  idle  imagination  that  is  found  in  certain 
modern  tragedy  players,  who  fhall  be  name- 
lefs,  who  are  fo  infected  with  the  enthufiafm 
of  their  profeffion,  that  they  become  princes  and 
heroes  for  life,  by  perfonating  fuch  charadters  on 
tile  Itage;  who  can  by  no  means  condefeend  to 
throw  off  their  grandeur  with  their  buskins,  but 
will  carry  it  in  lull  force  to  make  them  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  next  company  they  fall  into. 

Thefe  people  never  receive  a vifit  from  a fa- 
miliar friend,  but  they  perfwade  themfelves  they 
are  giving  audience  ; nor  mix  among  the  deli- 
berating parties  of  their  company,  but  they  fancy 
themfelves  affixing  at  a council  of  ftate.  ‘ They 
fpeak  to  their  domefficks,  or  if  they  have  none, 
to  the  porter  or  coffee-boy,  with  all  the  fo- 
emnity  of  voice  with  which  a Roman  general 
e ivers  his  orders  ; and  if  they  pay  a compliment 
to  an  author,  who  has  caff  them  an  advantageous 
part  in  his  play,  they  do  it  with  an  air  that  tells 
nm  they  imagine  they  are  conferring  a favour 
on  him  by  accepting  it,  or  giving  him  a re- 
ward for  his  merit. 
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We  flatter  ourfelves  alfo  that  no  body  will 
mifunderftand  us  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  we  mean  to 
2,ivc  this  lofty  name  to  the  arrogant  opinion  fome 
other  gentlemen  of  the  fame  rank  have  conceived 
of  their  own  confequence  in  the  world  : or  to 
fuppofe  an  a<5tor  has  an  elevated  foul,  becaufe  he 
is  mad  enough  to  imagine,  that  great  players  are 
at  lead  as  eminent  in  the  eye  of  reafon  as  great 
men  j and  would  tell  the  world,  if  he  dar’d,  that 
it  is  almoft  eafler  to  be  a heroe,  than  to  reprefent 
one  well  upon  the  ftage. 

The  vanity  and  pride  of  the  former  fet,  tho* 
abundantly  ridiculous,  may  be  ufeful  to  them  ; 
and  while  it  renders  them  contemptible  among 
their^  familiars,  may  ferve  to  make  them  excel- 
lent  in  the  eye  of  the  public ; as  it  will  always 
keep  up  in  them  a (uitable  turn  of  mind  for 
the  executing  their  parts  to  advantage.  It  will 
doubtlefs  lead  them  into  many  difagreeable  fcrapes 
among  their  friends  ; but  it  will  in  return  give 
them  the  means  of  claiming  an  uncommon  fhare 
of  applaufe  upon  the  ftage  j and  by  accuftoming 
them!elves  to  play  the  kings  and  generals  in  their 
family,  they  will  acquire  a habit  of  doing  it  more 
naturally  in  their  profeflion,  than  any  man  can, 
who  only  takes  up  his  royalty  or  heroifm  for  the 
ufeof  the  prefent  moment,  or  while  it  is  requir’d  of 
him  in  his  part.  Yet  this  habitude,  however  in- 
forc’d,  will  at  the  utmoft  be  only  fufRcient 
to  Influence  their  exterior  figure  and  deportment ; 
it  will  indeed  throw  an  air  of  dignity  and  great- 
nefs  into  their  mien  and  geftures,  but  it  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  give  that  noble  pride,  that  elevated 
grandeur  to  their  exprefiion,  which  is  neceffary 
to  the  infpiring  us  v/ith  that  generous  tranfport 
with  which  we  love  to  hear  the  ftntiments  of  the 
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tragic  poet.  It  is  poflible  indeed  that  this  fettled 
habit  may  give  a man,  who  has  a good  figure  and 
an  eafy  carriage  from  nature,  all  that  dignity 
which  we  find  aferibed  by  a very  great  writer, 
with  an  uncommon  warmth,  to  the  late  Mr.  Booth 
in  his  afcending  his  throne  in  the  chara<SI:er  of 
Pyrrhus  \ but  it  will  never  give  to  any  man  the 
innate  greatnefs,  with  which  Mr.  ^in  pronoun- 
ces the  fentiments  of  Cato. 

The  high  opinion  alfo  which  many  of  our  play- 
ers have  of  their  profefliOn,  may  not  be  with- 
out its  ufes  to  them.  This  imaginary  excel- 
lence in  it  may  naturally  be  the  occafion  of  their 
loving  it  more  than  they  otherwife  wou’d  have 
done  : the  player  of  this  turn  perhaps  may  owe  the 
greateft  part  of  his  excellence  on  the  ftage  to  this 
very  opinion ; and  wou’d  never  have  taken  half 
the  pains  he  has  done  to  excell  in  his  profeffion, 
if  he  had  thought  lefs  nobly  of  it. 

The  mind  neceflarily  takes  an  elevated  turn 
from  the  exalted  idea  it  forms  of  the  objeefts  it  is 
converfant  about ; but  there  is  befides  this,  ano- 
ther far  nobler  elevation  of  foul,  which  the  a£tor 
in  tragedylhuft  fhew  us  he  is  pofTefs'd  of  before 
he  can  rife  to  that  applaufe,  which  fome  of  our 
prefent  theatrical  performers  have  found  the  way 
to  deferve. 

This  epnfifts  in  a noble  enthufiarm,  produc’d 
from  a paffion  for  every  thii^that  bears  the  cha- 
racter of  true  greatnefs:  This  mnft  be  native 
and  inherent  in  the  man  ; and  this  is  what  we 
imderftand  by  the  term  elevation  of  foul,  ’Tis 
this  enthufiafm  which  diftinguifhes  the  capital 
performers  in  tragedy,  from  thofe  of  a moderate 
fhare  of  merit ; and  ’tis  peculiarly  by  means  of 
this  valuable  and  rare  qualification  that  fuch  a 
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player  as  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  in  Cato% 
creates  as  it  were  in  the  hearts  of  even  the  lower 
clafs  of  his  audience,  fentiments  and  emotions 
which  they  never  felt  before,  nor  even  had  ever 
fufpe«Sfed  themfelves  to  be  capable  of  feeling. 

The  power  of  elevating  our  hearts  far  above 
our  real  felves,  is  the  great  prerogative  of  tra- 
gedy } but  in  many  cafes  the  poet  alone  is  not 
able  to  do  this:  We  muft  hear,  not  read  the 
paflages  that  are  calculated  to  this  end ; and  the 
great,  the  excellent  performer  gives  them  that 
eminence  upon  the  ftage,  which  we  fhou’d  never 
have  found  in  them  in  the  clofet.  The  language 
in  which  the  poet  choofes  to  convey  his  moft 
heroic,  moft  ennobling  fentiments,  is,  to  a very 
great  part  of  a common  audience,  what  a piece 
of  mufic  prick’d  down  upon  paper  is  to  a perfon 
who  has  not  been  taught  any  thing  of  that  fcience. 

The  merit  in  both  cafes  is  indeed  all  there 
the  poet  and  the  compofer  have  both  perfectly 
done  their  parts ; but,  in  the  one  cafe,  till  a good 
finger  by  his  voice,  gives  the  notes  their  foul  and 
expreffion,  or  a good  player  enforces  and  ex- 
plains the  fentiment  by  his  expreffivc  elocution  ; 
in  the  other,  the  harmony,  is  not  known  to  the 
one,  nor  is  the  fublimity  of  the  fentiment  under- 
ftood  by  the  other. 

It  will  readily  be  allow’d  us,  that  no  author  in 
our  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  has  arriv- 
ed at  that  height  in  the  fublime  that  Milton  has  ; 
and  we  flatter  ourfelves  that  it  will  alfo  be  allow’d 
that  no  man  ever  arriv’d  at  an  equal  perfection  in 
fpeaking  the  fublime  with  Mr.  ^in.  There  is 
alfo  this  other  happy  connexion  between  that  great 
writer  and  this  great  pla)er,  tlvat  their  turn  of 
foul  feems  much  the  fame  i their  fentiments  ap- 
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pear  to  lie  of  a like  kind  ; the  very  language 
of  Milton  feems  contriv’d  on  purpofe  for  the  voice 
of  Mr.  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  while 

he  is  fpcaking  it,  feems  form’d  on  purpofe  for 
the  language  of  Milton.  Whoever  has  heard 
him  read  any  part  of  the  Paradife  Loji  of  that 
divine  author,  knows  the  full  force  of  what  we 
are  advancing ; but  to  thofe  who  have  not  had 
that  pleafure,  we  may  recommend  his  playing 
Comus.  This  is  a light  every  body  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fee  him  in;  and  in  this  it  is  eafy  to  ob* 
ferve,  that  he  has  all  that  ftrength  of  conception 
and  expreffion,  we  have  now  b^een  celebrating, 
all  that  power  of  enforcing  the  fentiments  of  an 
author  which  we  have  deferibed,  and  of  giving 
meaning  to  every  period,  while  he  addrefTes  it 
to  thofe  who  otberwife  wou’d  have  enter’d  into 
none  of  its  beauties. 

We  have  lately  had  the  advantage  of  a contrad 
to  prove  the  truth  not  only  of  this  propofition  in 
general,  but  of  this  particular,  in  (lance  of  it.  We 
have  feen  another  Comus,  and  have  obferved  a 
whole  audience  (the  few  of  a modern  audience 
wjpo  are  capable  themfelves  of  underftanding 
Milton  only  excepted)  yawn  over  the  whole 
part,  and  (hew  no  fign  of  pleafure  but  in  the 
feenery  and  the  bacchanals.  What  an  abfolute 
inattention  was  there  to  the  fpeech  in  which  Cornus 
difeovers  his  furprife  at  the  lady’s  voice,  as  fpoke 
by  this  weak  attempter  of  the  part ! and  how 
(Irong  is  the  Icnie,  how  evident  the  beauty  of 
every  line  as  JMr.  ^^in  delivers  the  fame  words ! 
With  how  noble  a (liare  of  the  enthufiafm  we 
have  been  mentioning,  with  what  a feemiiig 
heartfelt  rapture  does  he  fay. 

Can 
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Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  luch  divine  enchanting  ravdhmcnt  ? 

Sure  fomething  holy  lodges  in  that  breaft. 

And  with  thefe  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  teftifv  its  hidden  refidence. 
flow  fwcetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  filence  thro’  the  empty  vaulted  night. 

At  every  fall,  fmoothing  the  Raven-Down 

Of  darknefs  till  it  fmil’d 1 oft  have  heard 

My  mother  Circe  with  the  Syrens  three 
Amidft  the  flowr’y  kirtled  Naiades 
Culling  theit  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs. 
Who  as  they  fung  wou’d  take  the  prifon’d  foul 
And  lap  it  in  elyfium— wept 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention. 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmur’d  hoarfe  applaufe. 

Yet  thefe  in  pleaflng  flumber  lull’d  the  fenfe. 

And  in  fweet  madnefs  rob’d  it  of  itfelf. 

But  fuch  a facred  and  home-felt  delight. 

Such  fober  certainty  o(  waking  blifs, 

I never  heard  till  now 

Notwithffanding  that  this  fpeech  contains  a 
multitude  of  beauties  of  the  higheft  kind,  yet 
they  are,  to  many  ea's,  w'hat  prick’d  mufick  iito 
the  eye  of  an  ignorant  perfon  •,  they  lie  too  deep 
to  be  tafted  in  their  true  dignity  by  any  but  thofe 
who  have  fludy’d  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  po- 
etry : But  as  this  player  fpeaks  them,  the  my- 
flery  is  all  thrown  off,  the  veil  is  (.aft  away, 
and  we  are  apt  to  believe  even  the  upper  gallery 
hardly  contains  a perfon  who  does  not  truely 
tafte  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  palTages  Milton  has 
left  us. 
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If  it  were  our  bufinefs  to  enter  on  crltlcifni  in 
this  place,  we  have  an  ample  field  for  it  in  the 
epithet  given  to  the  applaufe  of  the  Fell  Charybdis 
in  this  fpeech.  We  have  given  it  as  fpeaks 

it;  Hearfe  Jpplaufe^  the  printed  copies  have  it, 
and  accordingly  others  fpeak  it,  Soft  Jpplaufe : 
We  have  heard  many  a learned  cofFee-houfe  dif- 
pute,  and  fome  more  ferious  ones,  on  the  fub- 
je(Sl  of  this  pafiage ; but  it  may  perhaps  be  eafy 
to  cut  fhort  all  arguments  about  it,  by  finding 
a parallel  one,  and  feeing  what  the  fime  au- 
thor has  done  there.  If  we  enter  truly  into  the 
fpirit  of  Milton^  there  is  a line  in  his  defcription 
of  the  teftimony  death  gives  of  pleafure  at  tl'e 
jiews  of  his  being  to  be  let  loofe  upon  the  world, 
in  his  P aradife  Lof^  which  he  meant  to  be 
of  the  fame  kind  with  this.  He  feems  to  have 
thought  it  as  forc’d  a point  to  make  the/v//  Cha- 
rybdis applaud  the  founds  of  Circe  as  the  Fell 
monfter  death  to  fmile  at  anv  thing  : He  has  in 
the  one  of  thefe  cafes  exprefs’d  the  a61ion  by  an 
epithet  the  moft  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjeci  that  he  cou’d  poffibly  have  felefted,  and 
tells  us  that  death  grin’d  horrible  a GhajUy  fmile  ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion,  he  meant  to  do  juft  the 
fame  in  the  other. 

We  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  word  Hoarfe 
in  the  pafiage  before  us  was  meant  in  the  fame 
light  as  the  epithet  here;  and  till  we  are  con- 
vinc’d that  Ghafly  has  a natural  allufion  to  the 
word  fmiley  we  fhall  fuppofe  that  Soft  cannot  be 
properly  plac’d  where  the  printers  of  Cemus  have 
given  it. 

1 o return  to  our  fubjetft,  w’e  muft  allow  that 
there  is  fomething  in  the  very  language  of  Milton^ 
that  gives  a natural  turn  to  dignity  in  the  fpeaker  ; 

but 
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but  in  regard  to  the  afi^or  before  us;  this  adven- 
titious help  is  not  necefTary  to  his  acquiring  him- 
felf  with  the  fame  mafterly  fuperiority:  To  be 
magnificent  in  a little  part  is  bombaft,  not  great  ; 
but  whenever  the  charafler  he  reprefents  will 
bear  him  out  in  it,  he  never  fails  of  giving  us 
the  Monarch  or  the  Demigod  in  every  fpecch  of 
it.  The  language  in  tragedy  the  moft  unlike  of 
all  to  that  of  Milton^  is  that  of  Amhrofe  Phillips. 
^'his  author  has  fucceeded  in  that  fpecics  of  writ- 
ing in  a new  way,  by  throwing  off  all  the  falfe' 
ornaments,  all  the  idle  pomp  of  diiftion,  and 
bringing  the  fpeeches  of  kings  and  heroes  to  be 
more  like  tbofe  of  other  men.  Here,  if  any  where 
in  tragedy,  the  adbor  is  left  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  fpeaking  himfclf ; but  here  we  find  Mr. 
as  great  as  in  the  moft  fonorous  numbers.  Who- 
ever recolle<5ls  this  a<ftor  in  the  character  of  Pyr- 
rhus^ when  he  receives  the  embaffy  of  Orejles,  will 
own  that  no  man  ever  look’d  or  fpoke  fo  much 
like  a king  as  he,  when  he  returns  for  anfwer. 

The  Greeks  are  for  my  fafety  more  concern’d 
Than  I defire — I thought  your  kings  were  met 
On  more  important  council— -When  I heard 
The  name  of  their  arnbaffador,  I hop’d 
Some  glorious  enterprize  was  taking  birth — — 

Is  Aga7nemnon' % Ton  difpatch’d  for  this  ? 
i^nd  do  the  Grecian  chiefs  renown’d  in  war, 

A race  of  heroes,  join  In  clofe  debate 

To  plot  an  infant’s  death — What  right  has  Greece 

To  afk  his  life  ? Muft  1,  muft  I alone. 

Of  all  her  fceptcr’d  warriors  be  deny’J 
To  treat  my  captii'e  as  I plcafe.  Know,  prince. 
When  Troy  Ly  fmoaking  on  the  ground,  and  each 
Proud  viiftor  ftiar’d  the  ha;  veft  of  the  war, 
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Andromache  and  this  her  fon  were  mine, 

W ere  mine  by  lot,  and  who  fhali  wrefl  them 
from  me  ? 


There  is  here  no  pomp  of  language  to  fup- 
poit  the  player,  no  dignity  but  what  is  in  the 
fentiment ; yet  we  hardly  fee  an  inilance  on  the 
ftage  in  which  the  ph}  er  is  more  the  Monarch 
than  Mr.  ^tn  is  in  this  ; and  ’tis  evident  that  he 
gives,  by  his  manner  of  delivering  the  vvo»ds,  a 
majefty  to  the  fpeech,  which  none  but  a very 
judicious  reader  will  rind  in  the  clofet.  Jf  any 
thing  can  add  to  the  idea  of  true  greatnefs,  which 

we  conceive  of  the  charaaer  of  from  this 

fpeech,  it  is  that  noble,  that  haughty  refentment 
wnh  which  this  player  makes  him  receive  the 
fecret  threatning  couched  under  fmooth  words  by 
the  amba/Tado’-,  of  the  Gmi;  joining  againd  him 
in  cafe  of  2,  refuial.  W^^ith  what  majefby,  as  well 
as  warmth,  two  things  not  eafily  combin’d,  ex- 
cept by  this  excellent  aaor,  does  he  anfwer. 


No,  let  them  come,  fince  I was  born  to  wage 
Eternal  wars  j let  them  now  turn  their  rac^e 
On  him  who  conquer’d  for  them ; let  them  come. 
And  in  Epirus  feek  another  Troy, 

^>as  thus  they  recompens’d  my  godlike  father, 
Tnw^-wzsjPchilles  thank’d — But, prince,  remember 
1 heir  black  ingratitude  then  coft  them  dear. 

Tho  the  lower  part  of  an  audience  have  not 
generally  that  readinefs  of  apprehenfion  which 
people  accurtom’d  to  the  height  of  poetry  have 
brought  themfelves  to,  they  have  all,  however 
the  feeds  of  it  in  them,  and  wait  only  to 
have  tiicm  warm’d  and  enliven’d  by  the  adfor’s 

do- 
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eloquence,  to  bring  them  to  unfold  themfelves^ 
7'he  player,  who,  while  performing  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  feme  great  man,  perceives  himfelf  full 
of  that  celeftial  fire  with  which  he,  while  living 
and  tranfaiSting  the  things  he  is  reprefenting  was. 
alfo  animated,  w'ill  find  no  difficulty  in  diftufing 
the  facred  flame  all  about  him  j his  audience  will 
meet  it  as  it  breaks  from  him,  and  the  very 
meanefl  foul  will  find  fenfibility  enough  to  catch 
fome  fpark  of  it.  7^hc  player  thus  qualify’d  and 
thus  exerting  himfelf,  converts  the  mod:  timid 
and  pufillanimous  heart  into  a bold  and  noble 
one,  and  every  individual  of  his  audience,  at 
lead  for  the  moment  while  he  is  delivering  the 
noble  fentiments  of  h’S  part,  becomes  a heroe. 
People  are  in  a manner  perfu.-ided  that  themfelvcs 
only  want  opportunities  to  adonifh  the  world 
w.th  thei-r  magnanimity,  and  that  if  they  were 
placed  in  the  very  fituation  of  the  heroe  whom 
they  fee  the  player  perfonating,  they  ffiould 
come  up  to  all  the  noble  heights  he  arrives  at, 
and  perhaps  excell  him.  At  every  elevated 
fentiment  the  poet  has  thrown  into  the  cha- 
rader,  they  fancy  to  themfelves  that  they  arc  only 
entertained  with  the  noble  thoughts  of  their 
own  hearts.  They  contemplate  in  the  great 
man  they  are  admiring,  what  they  firmly  believe 
themfelves  capable  of  being  ; and  admire  and  re- 
verence in  his  virtues  the  imaginary  greatnefs  of 
foul  'to  which  they  fancy  themfelves  fhou’d  have 
afpir’d,  if  fortune  had  been  favcurable  enough 
to  them  to  have  given  them  occafiens  of  exert- 
ing it. 

C' 

We  hear  much  of  the  amazing  power  of  the 
antient  orators,  and  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the  acr 
counts  we  receive  of  the  additivnal  force  which 
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they  gave  in  fpeaking  to  thofe  pieces  of  theifS 
which  are  left  us : Something  like  this  enthufiafm 
we  are  defcribing,  gave  them  the  energy  they  are 
fo  highly  celebrated  for  j and  if  we  wou’d  form  a 
true  idea  of  the  efFe61s  it  had  on  their  auditors, 
the  beft  method  we  can  take,  is  to  be  attentive 
to  a good  tragedy,  in  which  a confiderable  part 
falls  -to  the  flrare  of  Mr. 

CHAP.  III. 

j^s  ail  Players  have  occafim  for  the  great  Quality 
^/'Senfibility  ; thofe  in  a particular  manner  who 
prcpoje  to  themfives  to  fuccted  in  drawing  Tears, 
from  uSy  have  more  Necejfuy  than  any  others^ 
for  that  peculiar  kind  of  ity  which  we  fometiwes 
exprefs  by  the  Word  Tendernefs,  thd  more 
Jirongly  by  the  appropriated  Term  Feeling. 

IT  is  a maxim  as  old  as  the  days  of  Horace  \ 
if  you  wou  d have  me  Jhed  tears^  you  muji  wap 
y.ur  flf firji.  That  excellent  author  addrefs’d 
this  dodtrine  to  orators  i but  it  is  flilL  more  ap- 
plicable to  adlors. 

^ Would  the  tragedian  ftrongly  imprefs  the 
illufion  of  his  performance  upon  us,  hemuftfirii 
imprefs  it  as  flrongly  upon  himfedf ; he  mult 
feel  every  thing  ftrongly,  that  he  would  have  his 
N audience  feel:  In  order  to  his  utmoft  fuccefs,  it 
is  necefl'ary  that  he  imagine  himfelf  to  be,  nay 
that  he  for  the  time  really  is  the  perfon  he  repre- 
fer.ts,  and  that  a happy  frenzy  perfwades  him 
that  he  is  bimfcif  in  his  own  perfon  betray’d,  per- 
fecutid,  and  expofed  to  all  the  unmerited  inju- 
ries, for  w'hith  we  are  to  pity  him.  Nay  it  is 
ncccfiary  that  this  vohmtary  error  pafs  from  his- 
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imagination  to  his  heart,  and  on  many  occafions 
that  a pretended  diftrefs  produce  from  him  real 
tears:  In  this  cafe  we  no  linger  perceive  in  him 
the  cold  player,  who  by  his  ftudied  tones  and 
forc’d  geltures,  is  labouring  to  intereft  our  hearts 
in  imaginary  adventures  ; he  is  to  us  the  perfon 
he  reprefents,  and  if  fome  unfurmountable  acci- 
dent does  not  oppofe  the  effedl  he  ought  to  pro- 
duce, he  is  fure  to  work  all  the  wonders  that  can 
be  perform’d  by  his  profefTion.  The  playlets  of 
this  mafterly  kind  are  the  only  abfolute  fovereigns 
of  the  world  ; They  command  in  an  irrefiftible 
manner  the  heart,  the  very  foul  itfelf.  They 
are  the  only  enchanters  who  know  how  to  give 
filing  to  the  moft  lifelefs,  and  naturally  infen- 
fible  beings. 

Such  as  this  is  the  power  of  forrow  when  well 
exprefs’d  ; This  tender  affedlion  of  the  foul  is  a 
kind  of  epidemic  malady,  the  progrefs  of  which 
among  an  audience  is  amazing  ; it  fpreads  itfelf 
every  way  at  once,  and  infects  the  molt  remote 
fpedtators  with  a rapidity  fcarcc  to  be  conceiv’d. 
Contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other  infeftionG, 
this  propagates  itfelf  only  by  the  eyes  and  ears ; 
but  it  pafles  through  botli  thefe  fo  regularly  and 
fo  certainly,  that  it  is  fufficient  if  we  fee  a perfon 
in  real  and  undeferv’d  afflidtion  ; nay,  if  we  only 
hear  of  it,  we  are  fure,  whether  we  will  or  not, 
to  join  in  it. 

^ The  utmoft  effe£ts  of  the  other  paflions  are 
by  no  means  fo  contagious;  A man  gives  him- 
felf  up  in  our  company  to  all  the  extravag.ant 
\ emotions  of  rage  and  fury  ; yet  we  remain  m 
perfect,  undifturb’d  tranquility;  another  is  ele- 
vated to  the  clouds  with  a tranfport  of  joy,  yet 
V wc,  tho’  prefent  at  the  whole  fccne,  continue  fe- 
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rious  and  unmov’d ; ^but  tears  and  the  figns  of 
diftrefs,  even  in  a perfon  ever  fo  indifferent  to  us, 
s the  poWcT  to  affedf  us,  to 
touch  our  hearts,  and  make  us  fympatbize  : Born 
as  we  are  to  pain,  tofufferings  and  misfortune,  we 
read  with  a feeling  forrow  our  own  fate  in  that 
of  the  unhappy  wherever  we  meet  them  ; and 
the  wretchednefs  of  others  is  a fort  of  mirror  to 
us,  in  which  we  fee  and  cannot  but  contemplate 
WMth  bitternefs  and  forrow  the  miferies  which  we 
know  are  attach’d  to  our  own  condition. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  affign  the  reafon  of  our 
finding  it  thus  eafy  to  afflia  and  mortify  our- 
fclves  : We  fhall  underftand  it  pretty  readily,  if 
we  enquire  of  our  hearts  what  is  truly  andexadly 
the  nature  of  that  pleafure  which  we  receive 
from  feeing  a tragedy  perform’d  : Our  feeling  our- 
lelves  affeded  is  not  always  a proof  of  the^fupe- 
rior  merit  of  tlie  piece  ; we  often  go  thither  on 
purpofe  to  pick  up  feme  impreffions  which  we 
k;;o\v  we  o>.=ght  to  .have,  but  cannot  find  that  we 
really  are  poiiefs'J  of ; or  to  throw  off  fome  o- 
liiers  •.\hich  diCpIealc,  and  feem  not  fo  aoreeable 
as  they  ought  to  be,  to  the  circum fiances  of  our 
hearts. 

What  is  moll  of  all  furprizing  is,  that  there 
appears  to  be  a fort  of  joy  in  the  expreffing  our 
f.  rrow  ; and  v/e  often  go  to  fuch  a reprefentation 
on  p.irpofe  to  indulge  a melancholy,  and  give 
o.nleivcs  an  opportuu'ty  effhedding  tears.  Everv 
m^n  may  afiujc  luniicif,  from  the  remembrance 
o‘  fame  part  or  other  of  his  life,  that  this  odd 
inclinat.on  is  natural  ; and  many  reaibns  fpecious 
enough  may  be  aiTign’d  for  it.  The  difficulty  is 
not  to  uin^n  fome  orre  caufe  for  it,  but  to  deter- 
mine 
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mine  which  of  all  thofe  that  offer  themfelves  to 
our  thoughts  is  the  moft  general. 

When  we  obferv’d  that  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  are  a fort  of  mirrors,  in  which  we  me- 
ditate upon  the  fate  ourfelves  are  deftin’d  to,  wc 
might  have  effabllfh’d  a diftin6fion  ; which  how- 
ever may  be  more  advantageoudy  plac’d  here,  and 
which  will  ferve  to  difeover  the  fource  of  at  lead 
one  of  thofe  pleafures,  the  origin  of  which  we 
are  to  enquire  into,  on  this  occafion. 

The  view  of  the  miferies  of  others  always  is 
painful  to  us,  when  thofe  miferies  are  fuch  as 
ouifelves  are  equally  expos’d  to  with  thofe  whom 
we  fee  fuffering  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  a fort  of  confolation  in  looking  upon  thofe 
misfortunes  which  we  fee  others  labouring  under, 
and  which  we  are  convinc’d,  by  reafon  and  the 
nature  of  things,  can  never  fall  to  our  own  fhare. 
The  reprefentation  in  this  cafe  gives  us  pride  in- 
flead  of  humility,  and  a peculiar  kind  of  plea- 
fure  inftcad  of  the  common  uneafinefs.  The 
fource  of  all  our  affedfions  on  thefe  occafions,  rs 
the  bringing  home  to  ourfelves,  what  we  fee 
reprefented  as  the  fate  of  others  ; and  we  often 
receive  from  this,  a fort  of  comfort  in  obferving, 
that  people  in  thofe  ftates  of  life,  which  are  apt 
to  attradf  our  envy,  are  at  times  fubjeeff  to  mis- 
fortunes, which  our  own  more  humble  fituation 
perfectly  and  fecurcly  preferves  us  from. 

^ We  not  only  are  taught  by  this  leffon  to  bear 
our  private  misfortunes  with  more  patience,  but 
W'e  congratulate  ourfelves  on  findino;  that  wc 
are,  comparatively  to  the  reff  of  the  world,  lefs 
unhappy  than  vve  imagin’d  v.^e  vvete. 

While  the  misfortunes  of  others,  however,  fo 
long  as  they  are  greater  than  our  own,  comfort 
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US  with  the  reflexion  that  if  we  are  not  more 
happy  than  we  find  ourfelves,  we  might  have 
ealily  been  lefs  fo ; it  does  not  follow  that  wc 
mult  neceflarily  tafte  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  in 
order  to  our  afflidling  ourfelves  upon  the  occafion 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  principal  perfonages  of 
it,  when  felf-love  does  not  find  its  account  in 
paying  them  this  tribute. 

The  heroes  whom  we  fee  reprefented  as  fa- 
mous for  their  misfortunes,  have  been  alfo 
famous  for  their  uncommon  virtues ; elfe  they 
had  not  been  heroes.  The  more  we  are  afFedted 
by  their  fortune,  the  more  we  fhew  that  we  uof- 
derftand  the  rank  and  value  of  their  virtues;  and 
we  flatter  our  own  pride  in  being  adequate  judges 
of  fuch  exalted  greatnefs.  In  other  cafes,  a fen- 
fibility  and  feeling  for  the  diftrefies  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  when  it  is  condudbed  by  the  rules  of 
diferetion,  is  itfelf  a virtue  ; and  we  place  our- 
felves in  the  clafs  of  generous  and  noble  fouls  by 
beftowing  on  the  illufirious  unfortunate,  that 
compaflion  which  is  their  due. 

It  Is  peculiar  to  the  forrow  which  we  exprefs  ®n 
occafion  of  theatrical  reprefentations,  that  we 
grieve  and  affiidb  ourfelves  the  more  willingly  in 
favour  of  thofe  great  and  virtuous  perfons,  who 
we  know  beforehand  will  not  long  be  the  ob- 
jedbs  of  this  compaflion  ; when  we  know  that 
the  melancholy  we  are  indulging,  will  not  be 
of  fo  long  a duration  as  to  become  troublefome, 
but  that  a happy  change  in  their  affairs  will  foon 
wdpe  away  their  mifery,  and  all  the  tears  that 
flow  for  it. 

Arc  we  at  a new  play  In  Tome  degree  deceived 
in  this  imagination  ? Does  the  heroe  whofe  for- 
tune we  have  been  cocipaflionating  thro’  the 
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piece  at  length  fall  a facrifice  to  injuftice  or  bar- 
barity ? vvc  fet  up  our  felves  as  judges  between 
him  and  his  enemies.  It  immediately  appears 
to  us,  that  if  our  felves  had  the  choice  offerM 
us,  whether  we  wou’d  perifh  like  the  heroe,  or 
triumph  like  the  murderers,  we  fhou’d  not  he- 
fitate  a moment  to  take  the  fuffering  part,  and 
we  appear  great  in  our  own  eyes  for  it. 

Perhaps  it  wou’d  be  a vain  attempt  to  think 
of  diffinguifhing  which  of  thefe  feveral  caufes 
moft  powerfully  influence  us  in  the  pleafure  we 
evidently  take  in  being  melancholy,  and  in  fhed- 
ingreal  tears  at  a tragedy.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  they  have  their  feveral  predominancies  in  dif- 
ferent people,  and  that  any  one  of  them  becomes 
the  moft  or  the  lead:  powerful  in  its  efFe6l,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  turn  of  mind  of  the  per- 
fon  it  has  to  a6t  upon.  But  we  fhall  entertain 
the  reader  no  longer  on  a difquifition,  which  is 
at  beft  rather  curious  than  important ; but  pafs 
to  fome  other  confiderations  more  immediately 
relative  to  our  fubjedt. 

What  can  be  the  reafon  why  fome  players,  as 
is  very^bften  found  to  be  the  cafe,  are  ftrongly 
aflfecled,  when  they  hear  the  author  read  their 
parts  to  them,  and  yet  are  very  cold  and  life’efs 
when  they  come  to  Ipeak  them  themfelves  ? And 
what  can  be  the  reafon  of  another  thing  that  ap- 
pears yet  more  ftrange,  that  the  very  fame  feene 
which  w'ou’d  draw  tears  from  them  if  perform’d 
^ any  body  elfe,  fhall  fcarce  make  any  imprefr 
fion  on  them  while  they  play  it  themfelves  ? 

It  fliould  appear  that  this  fingularity  is  to  be 
attributed  in  general  to  the  inadfivity  and  flug- 
gifhnefs  of  thefe  players  fouls,  wliTch  are  in  them- 
ielvcs  infenfible  to  the  finer  touches  of  an  affec- 
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ting  fentiment,  and  can  only  be  mov’d  by  what 
pleads  to  the  external  fenfes. 

1 hefe  people  are  infinitely  more  ftruck  by  the 
tone  of  voice,  than  by  the  fenfe  that  is  exprefs’d 
by  it;  and  are  fcarce  at  all  affe^fed  by  the  iiuia- 
tion  of  the  perfon  who  fpeaJcs  what  fo  firongly  af- 
fedls  them.  They  are  not  to  he  roufed,  in  Ihort, 
into  fenfihility,  except  a Ifriking  manner  of  de- 
livery tells  them  that  they  ought  to  be  fo. 

There  are  other  perfons  in  this  way  of  life 
with  whom  the  odd  contrariety  we  have  been^ 
fpeaking  of,  is  to  be  attributed  to  quite  another* 
origin : Namely,  to  the  natural  LlinationTf 
their  hearts,  to  a ftate  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendance  ; from  which  principle  they  are  always 
influenced  to  perform  that  much  better  which 
is  wholly  voluntary,  than  that  which  they  are 
enjoin  d to  do.  * 


Others  (hew  all  the  coldnefs  and  infenfibility 
we  are  complaining  of  in  their  playing,  from  a 
much  worfe  reafon  than  either  of  the  former 
from  their  being  but  very  badly  acquainted  with 
the  (enfe  and  meaning  of  their  parts:  Thefe 
have  their  minds  kept  in  a continual  attention 
to  the  remembring  what  they  are  to  fay  n->xt  • 
and  as  they  are  wholly  taken  np  with 'the' re- 
memorance  of  the  words,  they  can  never  give 
twelves  up  to  thofe  emotions,  which  the  part 
of  the  charaaer  they  are  reprefenttng  requires, 
and  hy  means  of  which  alone,  they  can  pleafe 
^ny  boay  that  is  worth  pleafing.  ^ 

FmaUy,  there  is  yet  another  caufe  for  this  worfl 
of  all  faults  m playing:  we  mean  the  terrors  of 
an  audience.  This  principally  thofe  of 

arrived  at  the 

JiappmeCi  of  a general  applaufc.  With  thefe  the 
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near of  difpleafing  that  formidable  circle  the  pit, 
confounds  and  tenders  them  unable  to  exprefs 
even  what  they  feel  veryjuftly,  and  have  talents 
to  convince  us  that  they  do,  if  they  were  not 
thus  prevented  from  exerting  them.  Thefe  play- 
ers are  much  in  the  condition  of  thofe  boys  in 
a fchool,  who  with  much  merit,  as  is  often  the 
cafe,  have  much  diffidence  ; and  whofe  timid 
dilpofitions  will  not  pernnt  them  to  {hew  their 
good  qualities  before  a fevere  mafter. 

T.  he  adlrefl’es  ha  e in  general  been  found  to 
fuffer  more  from  this  fort  of  fa'fe  modefty  than 
the  adlors.  VVc  do  not  at  all  underftand  this 
foible,  if  we  confound  it  with  want  of  fpirit ; for 
it  often  has  been  the  ruin  of  thofe  who  have 
not  been  deficient  in  that  great  article,  but  have 
thro’  this  mifehievous  backwardnefs  and  timidi- 
ty, been  wholly  incapable  of  exerting  it. 

The  world  will  allow,  that  excellent  ac- 
trefs  Mrs.  Pritchard^  is  as  far  as  any  body  from 
wanting  fpirit;  yet  how  many  years  did  this 
bafhful  folly  confine  her  to  the  parts  of  cham- 
bcrrrMidi  and  the  heroines  of  farces,  with  all  the 
merit  that  now  makes  fuch  a figure  about  her; 
and  how  were  we  furpriz’d,  when  by  fome 
good  chance  fhe  had  got  the  part  of  Rofolind  af- 
fign’d  her  in  the  reviv’d  play  of  As  you  like  it^  to 
hear  her  fpeak  with  a fpirit  and  jufiice,  that  none 
of  the  then  favourites  of  the  ftage  cou’d  come 
up  to, 

‘ Good  my  complexion,  doft  thou  think  that 
becaufe  I am  caparifon’d  like  a man,  I have  a 
‘ doublet  and  hofe  in  my  difpofition — One  inch  of 
‘ delay  more  is  a South  Sea  difeovery — I prithee 
‘ tell  me  who  it  is  quickly,  and  fpeak  apace — 

‘ I wouM 
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‘ I wou’d  thou  ftammer,  that  thou  migbt'fl 

‘ pour  this  conceal’d  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as 
‘ wine  comes  out  of  a narrow  neck’d  bottle,  ei- 
‘ ther  too^much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I pry- 
‘ thee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I 
‘ may  drink  thy  tidings.’ 

Every  fpeech  after  this,  convinc’d  us  more 
and  more,  that  we  had  been  long  in  pofleflton 
of  a jewel  that  we  had  fcandaloufly  neglected  ; 
till  toward  the  end  of  the  play,  her  raillery  to 
her  lover,  who  pretended  to  be  dying  for  her, 
Ihew’d  us  fully  what  ftie  was.  Ex  eo  Corydon, 
Corydon  ej}  tempore  nobis. 

With  what  pleafure  is  it  that  one  recolledis  the 
circumftances  that  difcovered  fo  much  merit ; 
that  one  remembers  the  manner  in  which  fhe  faid, 

‘ No,  faith,  die  by  attorney  ; the  poor  world 
‘ is  almoft  fix  thoufand  years  old,  and  in  all  this 
‘ time  there  was  not  a man  died  in  his  own  per- 

* fon,  videlicet^  in  a love  caufe  : 7'roilus  had  his 
‘ brains  dafh’d  out  with  a Grecian  club,  yet 

he  did  what  he  cou’d  to  die  before,  and  he  is 
‘ one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander  was  ano- 

* ther  of  them  ; he  wou’d  have  liv’d  manv  a fair 
‘ year,  tho’  Hero  had  turn’d  Nun,  if  it  had  not 

been  for  a hot  midfummer  night ; for,  good 
‘ youth,  he  went  forth  to  wafh  himfelf  in  the 
‘ Hcllefpont,  and  being  taken  with  the  cramp  he 
‘ was  drown’d ; and  the  foolifh  chroniclers  of 
‘ that  age  found  it  was  for  Hero  of  SeJIos.  But 
‘ thefe  are  all  lies  ; men  have  dy’d  from  time 
‘ to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten  themj  but  not 
‘ tor  love. 


CHAP. 


Players  who  are  naturally  amorous^  are  the  only 
ones  who  Jhou^d  perform  the  Parts  of  Lovers 
upon  the  Stages 

An  acElrefs  whofe  perfona]  charms  had  long 
render’d  her  celebrated  among  a fet  of  per- 
termers,  where  feme  others  might  with  more 
juftice  have  claim’d  the  firft  applaufe,  had  the 
part  of  a princefs  affign’d  her  in  a new  piece, 
whofe  charaeSfer  was  remarkable  for  a very  ten- 
der paflion  to  a very  faithlefs  man  : She  perfedlly 
remember’d  the  words  of  her  part,  but  (he  was 
by  no  means  able  to  throw  into  it  that  tender- 
nefs,  which  the  author  had  meant  to  charadferife 
the  lady  by. 

There  are  many  reafons  why  two  people  of 
the  fame  fex  (liou’d  not  have  any  very  great 
friendlhip  for  one  another  while  on  the  fame 
ftage  ; but  all  thefe  pleaded  in  vain  againft  the 
generofity  of  temper  of  one  of  this  favourite  lady’s 
fiftcr-adlrefTes.  She  was  fond  of  her,  andwifli’d 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  fee  her  merit  as  a player 
equal  to  the  applaufes  which  were  beftow’d  upon 
her  perfon.  She  peculiarly  wifh’d  to  fee  her 
excell  in  this  new  part.  She  gave  her  many  Itf- 
fons  upon  the  fubje^f;  but  they  did  not  produce 
the  intended  efFedl.  In  fine,  the  inftrudtrcfs  one 
day  in  amazement  afk’d  her  fcholar,Dear  creature, 
can  there  be  any  real  difficulty  in  what  I am  tak- 
ing all  this  pains  to  fet  you  right  in  ? throw  \,our 
felf  out  of  the  perfonated  charadier  into  real  life  j 
fuppofe  yourfelf  the  generous  tender  woman  you 
sci,  betray’d  In  the  fame  bafe  manner:  If  \ou 

were 
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were  to  be  this  moment  abandoned  by  a man 
whom  you  tenderly  loved,  would  it  not  ftrikc 
you  with  the  moft  fenfible  pain  ? Would  not  you 
be  endeavouring  by  every  means  in  the  world  ? — 
I ! reply’d  the  lady  to  whom  this  difeourfe  was 
directed  ! I fhould  certainly  be  endeavouring  to 
get  myfelf  another  lover  as  quick  as  I could.  If 
that  be  the  cafe,  reply’d  the  other,  we  are  both 
throwing  away  our  time : lam  very  well  fatis- 
fy’d  that  you  will  never  play  this  part  as  you 
ought  to  do. 

The  confequence  the  friend  of  our  adirefs  drew 
from  this  declaration  of  the  ftate  of  her  heart, 
was  a very  juft  one  j the  celebrated  lady  having 
no  other  ideas  in  a love  affair  than  thofe  of  intereft- 
or  vanity,  was  utterly  incapable  of  expreiling 
any  thing  of  the  tendernefs  and  delicacy  o«f  that 
elegant  and  difinterefted  paflion. 

What  is  the  reafon  that  no  body  ever  play’d 
yuliet  fo  well  as  Mrs.  Cibber^  but  that  Mrs. 
C'tbbir  has  a heart  better  form’d  for  tendernefs 
than  any  other  woman  who  ever  attempted  it ; 
and  perhaps,  in  real  life,  more  deferves  the 
name  of  a lover  than  any  body  of  her  fex  ever 
did  ? It  is  cafy  to  fee  that  in  all  that  tendernefs 
Shakefpeay  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  this  favou- 
rite character,  this  aQrefs  is,  as  fhe  delivers  it, 
glorying  in  the  opportunity  of  expreffing  her  own 
Icniimcnts  in  luch  elegant  language  ; and  ’tis  for 
this  reafon  that  no  body  after  her  will  ever  be 
endur  d on  the  fame  ftage  in  that  padionate  (peech, 
wherein  flie  tells  Romeo  from  her  window. 


"Tbnu  know’ft  the  mafk  of 
Idle  would  a maiden  blufh 


night  is  on  my  face, 
bepaint  my  cheek 

For. 
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For  that  which  thou  haft:  heard  me  fpeak  to 
night ; 

Fain  would  I dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I have  fpolcc; — butfarewel  compliment. 
Doft  thou  love  me? — I know  thou  wilt  fay 
aye. 

And  I will  take  thy  word  : yet  if  thou  fwear’ft-. 
Thou  may’ft:  prove  falfe  : — at  lover’s  perjuries 
They  fay  laugh;>. — O gentle  RomeOy 

If  thou  doft:  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  ; 

Or  if  you  think  1 am  too  quickly  won. 

I’ll  frown  and  be  perverfc,  and  fay  thee  nay, 

So  thou  wilt  woo  ; but  elfe  not  for  the  world. 

In  truth,  fweet  Mountaguc^  I am  too  fond, 
And  therefore  thou  may’fl: think  my  ’haviour  light : 
But  truft:  me,  gentleman,  I’ll  prove  more  true, 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  ftrange. 

Or  in  thofe  eager  and  animated  fpeeches  to  him 
afterwards,  which  indeed,  in  reading,  are  very 
pleafing  ; but  which  are  not  the  thing  that  flrike 
us  to  the  heart  with  a tendernefs  for  the  character, 
except  when  fhe  fpeaks  them,  fuch  are, 

If  thou  wilt  fwear,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf, 
Who  art  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 

And  Fll  believe  thee. 

O for  a falkner’s  voice, 

To  lure  this  Tafiel-gentle  back  again. 

Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpeak  aloud, 
Elfe  would  I tear  the  cave  where  Eccho  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine. 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

— If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpofe  marriage,  fend  me  word  to- 
morrow j 


And 
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And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I lay. 

And  follow  thee,  my  love,  throughout  the 
world. 

Whoever  has  heard  this  aflrefs  deliver  thefc 
fpeeches,  knows  that  there  is  more  fondnefs,  more 
real  love  in  them,  than  in  all  the  pompous  decla- 
rations of  it  in  a S'atira,  when  in  the  tranfports 
of  an  enthufiaftic  paflion,  fhe  fays  of  Alexander^ 

He  kifles  fofter  than  a fouthern  wind, 

Curls  like  a vine,  and  touches  like  a god. 

Or  in  the  eager  expreffion  of  it  in  Hermione^ 
when  Pyrrhus  apologizes  for  his  own  incon- 
ftancy,  by  telling  her,  the  man  who  ne'er  was 
hv  d can  ne'er  be  falfe\  v/ith  how  much  fpirit 
and  earneftnefs  does  Mrs.  Horton  anfwer  to  this. 

Have  I not  lov’d  you  then,  perfidious  man  ? 

For  you  I flighted  all  the  Grecian  princes  ; 
horfook  my  father’s  houfe,  conceal’d  my  wrongs. 
When  moft  provok’d  would  not  return  to  SpartUy 
In  hopes  that  time  might  fix  your  wavering  heart. 
I lov  d you  then,  inconftant ; and  even  now, 
Irihuman  king,  that  you  pronounce  my  death, 
Ivly  heart  fiill  doubts,  if  I fhould  love  or  hate  you. 

But  with  all  the  energy  that  accompanies  this 
fpeech,  there  appears  fomething  wanting  in  it ; 
we  perceive  that  Her mt one  is  very  angry,  but 
we  do  not  diftinguifh  in  her  that  heart-felt  pafiion 
the  poet  meant  fhe  fhould  difcover  in  every  fen- 
tence,  as  the  fource  of  that  anger : pride,  and  an 
indignation  of  being  forfaken  for  another,  feem 
the  reigning  paffions  in  the  charader  as  this  lady 

repre- 
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rcprefents  it ; tho’  it  is  certain  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  fo. 

Let  us  put  the  merit  of  Mrs.  Cibber  in  this 
way,  ill  a yet  fairer  light  of  comparifon.  We 
remember  to  have  fcen  Mrs.  Ward^  in  the  cha- 
radfer  of  Cordelia^  receiv’d  with  the  utmoft  ap- 
plaufe  : Shakefpear  has  thrown  into  the  mouth  of 
this  lady  expreflions,  as  full  of  love  for  Edgavy 
as  thofe  he  has  given  to  yullet  for  Romeo ; per- 
haps the  moft  alfedling  of  thofe  we  have  jufl 
quoted  from  that  charadler,  fcarce  equal  thofe  in 
which  Cordelia^  after  fhe  has  difcover’d  her  un- 
happy lover  in  his  madman’s  habit,  avows  her 
love  to  him. 

Come  to  my  arms,  thou  deareft,  beft  of  men. 
And  take  the  kindeft  vows  that  e’er  were  fpokc 
By  a protefting  maid. 

By  the  dear  vital  ftream  that  bathes  my  heart, 
Thefe  hallow’d  rags  of  thine,  this  naked  virtue, 
Ridiculous  even  to  the  meaneft  clown, 

'I'o  me  are  dearer  than  the  richeft  pomp 
Of  purple  monarchs. 

We  all  allow  Mrs.  TVard  capable  of  great  ex- 
preflion,  and  even  of  great  tendernefs  in  many 
cafes  ; but  when  we  hear  thefe  paflionate  decla- 
rations from  her,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
flie  wants  that  native  tendernefs,  that  peculiar 
turn  to  love  in  the  very  heart,  which  gives  Mrs. 
Cibber  a fuperiority  in  all  thefe  charadfers,  to 
whoever  did,  or  perhaps  ever  will  fpeak  them  ; 
a fuperiority  which  every  body  has  acknowledged, 
tho’  few  have  known  the  fource  of. 

We  will  readily  allow  (fomc  body  will  per- 
haps obferve)  that  people  who  are  ihemfelvcs  In 
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love,  or  who  are  form’d  by  nature  with  a ten- 
dency to  that  paffion,  are  more  proper  than 
others  to  perform  tender  and  amorous  parts  j but 
we  cannot  fee  why  they  fhould  be  the  only  ones 
who  are  proper  for  them.  To  this  we  lhall 
anfwer,  that  if  we  will  be  at  the  pains  of  enquir- 
ing but  a little  into  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage,  we 
fhall  find  that  the  higheft  fcenes  of  love'in  our  befi: 
plays  have  never  been  fo  exprefiively  reprefented 
as  when  the  adtor  and  adtrefs  were  not  only  of 
amorous  tempers,  but  were  adlually  at  the  time 
of  their  playing  thefe  parts  heartily  in  love  with 
each  other.  1 he  Pfyche  of  Moliere^  amorrg  the 
French^  ow’d  its  prodigious  fuccef , at  the  time 
when  every  body  feem’d  mad  after  it,  to  this 
peculiar  accident,  that  all  the  love  which  the 
audience  fuppos’d  fo  excellently  pretended  be- 
tween the  principal  charadlers,  was  real,  and  they 
were  fpeaking  their  own  proper  femiments  to 
one  another,  under  the  advantage  of  that  excel- 
lent poet’s  language. 

But  are  we  to  conclude  from  this,  and  a few 
other  fuch  fingular  inftances,  (our  objedlor  will 
perhaps  continue)  that  becaufe  the  parts  have 
fucceeded  very  well  where  the  perfons  who  repre- 
fented them  were  in  earneft,  therefore  all  adtors 
and  adlrefles  muft  have  the  fame  paflions  in  iheir 
hearts,  at  lead  in  general,  if  not  for  one  another, 
in  order  to  their  playing  the  fame  fort  of  cha- 
radlers  with  the  like  fuccefs  Mud  a performer 
have  a natural  tcndernefs  of  foul,  in  order  to  his 
playing  a tender  part  expredively  ? We  fee  every 
day  people  of  good  natural  difpofitions  reprefent- 
ing  tyrants,  and  perfons  full  of  cruelty,  on  the 
dage,  with  general  applaufe ; and  we  have  an 
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eminent  inftance  of  an  a£for  who  is  very  far  from 
having  any  thing  of  the  ridiculous  turn  of  the 
fribbles  of  the  age,  in  his  real  charadler,  who 
yet  is  able  to  reprefent  them  inimitably  to  us 
upon  the  ftage  j nor  is  it  necellary  for  a man  to 
be  a favage  in  his  nature,  in  order  to  his  pla)  ing 
with  great  juftnefs  and  expreflion  the  jew  of 
Venice,  Why  therefore  (he  will  conclude)  may 
the  cafe  not  {land  with  love,  juft  as  it  does  with 
the  other  paffions  ? and  why  may  not  an  acftor  or 
an  adfrefs,  without  being  fufceptible  of  all  the 
foibles  of  that  paflion,  reprefent  very  fairly,  very 
faithfully,  and  very  expreftively,  all  its  tranf- 
ports  ? 

The  man  who  is  capable  of  arguing  in  this 
ftrain,  may  be  allur’d  that  he  has  never  been  in 
love  himfelf,  and  probably  has  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  two  people  who  were  fo  : 
when-  fuch  a man  has  obtain’d  a true  notion  of 
love  from  experience,  he  wdl  be  fenfible  that 
whatever  may  be  the  cafe  in  regard  to  the  other 
paftions,  the  expreflion  of  this  peculiar  one  is  not 
to  be  had  from  art.  Whatever  attempts  the  beft 
adfrefs  in  the  world,  who  has  it  net  from  nature, 
can  make  to  catch  the  genuine  addrefs,  the  af- 
fecting air  and  deportment  of  the  truly  ena- 
mour’d maid,  they  will  be  alwa\s  as  different 
from  nature,  as  the  cold  pretences  of  a common 
creature  whom  a man  purchafes  for  the  night,  are 
from  the  paffionate  tendernefs  of  a wonuii  wr.o 
really  loves  him. 

It  is  at  beft  but  very  imperfectly  that  the  player 
counterfeits  the  other  paftions,  when  he  dees 
not  really  and  naturally  give  himfelf  up  to  them  ; 
but  they  are  all  iefs  imperfectly  copx^a  by  hi.n, 
from  what  he  fees  in  others,  than  love  cuii  be. 
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A man  will  but  very  badly  imitate  the  tone  of  voice 
cf  a perfon  in  a rage,  if  his  own  blood  is  perfedtlj 
cool  and  calm  at  the  time  ; but  he  may  take  in 
ether  afliftances,  and  borrow  from  nature  fome 
of  the  other  ftgns  by  which  that  paffion  generally 
manifefts  itfelfj  and  nothing  is  more  certain^ 
than  that  feveral  of  the  modern  actors,  in  fome 
of  their  beft  parts,  have  this  trick  of  deceiving 
the  eyes  of  their  audience,  when  they  have  not 
merit  enough  in  the  charadier  to  pleafe  their  ears. 
The  player  in  this  cafe  faves  himfelf,  by  addrefs- 
ing  his  art  to  one  of  the  fenfes,  when  he  is  fenfi- 
ble  he  cannot  do  his  bufinefs  by  the  other.  But 
this  refource  is  wholly  loft  in  love  : when  that  is 
the  paffion  to  be  reprefented,  the  player  can  no 
more  deceive  the  eyes  than  he  can  the  other 
fenfes  of  his  audience,  if  nature  has  not  given 
him  a foul  form’d  to  receive  the  paffion. 

The  truth  of  this  principle  may  be  evinc’d 
without  giving  the  objeftor  the  trouble  of  much 
refledlion  : nay,  we  fliall  perhaps  be  led,  whether 
vve  will  or  not,  merely  by  obferving  fadfs,  to 
ackno'vledge,  that  an  adfor  and  an  adfrefs  who 
play  together  a feene  where  the  two  charadfers 
they  reprefent  are  defperately  in  love  with  one 
another,  can  never  ex-ecute  their  parts  with  any 
degree  of  perfedtion,  if  tiKy  do  not  really  feel  in 
their  own  hearts,  at  leaft  for  that  inftant,  all  il-ie 
tendernefs,  all  the  tranfports  for  one  another, 
that  the  perfons  tliey  reprefent  are  endowed  with 
by  the  poet. 

In  efteeft,  if  it  were  not  neceffary  in  order  to  the 
doing  juftice  to  fuch  a feene,  that  the  performers 
mutually  feel  the  fentiments  for  each  other  which 
the  poet  deferibes  in  their  feveral  parts,  at  leaft: 
fcf  the  moment  while  they  are  playing  them, 

why 
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why  is  it  that  we  fee  an  ailrefs  appear  fo  very 
different  from  herfelf  when  (he  plays  fuch  a part, 
and  has  the  man  (he  really  loves  for  her  pre- 
tended admirer ; and  when  fhe  plays  the  fame 
part  without  this  advantage  ? or  why  is  it  that 
we  fee  the  very  beft  of  our  aftors,  and  thofe  in 
particular  who,  under  proper  circumffances,  fuc- 
ceed  beft  of  all  in  love-fcenes,  yet  make  nothing 
of  it  when  the  charadfer  to  whom  they  are  to 
pay  their  addreffcs  is  given  to  fome  female  per- 
former, who,  from  her  age  or  figure,  is  wholly 
incapable  of  charming  them  ? 

If  it  is  not  fufiiciently  evident  from  this,  that 
not  only  a man  rwuft  be  capable  of,  and  form’d 
for  love,  in  his  private  charadter,  but  muft  even 
be  capable  of  taking  it  up  occafionally,  in  order 
to  play  the  part  of  a lover  well,  we  may  yet  add 
a third  queftion.  Why  is  it  that  a tender  love- 
fcene,  tho’  ever  fo  well  apply’d  on  both  Tides, 
is  yet  perfedlly  cold  and  infipid  to  us,  when  the 
perfon  who  reprefents  the  lover,  is  a woman  in 
the  habit  of  the  other  fex?  Is  it  not  evidently 
from  the  perfuafion  we  are  under,  that  the  ren- 
dernefs  that  charadter  expreffes,  is  all  aft'edled 
and  forced,  from  the  natural  impoffibility  of  one 
woman’s  feeling  for  another  all  that  paffK  n 
W'hich  fhe  is  to  reprefent  to  us  in  the  fccne  ? 

If  we  would  know  the  reafon,  why  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  the  player  to  borrow  the  appearances  of 
the  other  paflions,  without  being  naturally  pof 
feffed  of  them  j and  yet  impoflible  for  him,  un- 
id's  he  can  love  himfelf,  to  copy,  w'ith  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  the  tranfports  of  that  tender  affection 
of  the  foul,  we  may  venture  to  propofe  the  fol- 
lowing conjedfure  on  the  fubjedt. 
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The  other  afFe£lions  of  the  heart  paint  theliv- 
felves  no  otherwife  on  the  face  than  by  making 
an  alteration  in  fome  of  its  traces  ; but  love,  (and 
the  fame  may  in  fome  meafure  be  fald  of  joy)  has 
the  evident  privilege  of  giving  new  graces,  new 
beauties  to  the  countenance  ; and  of  concealing, 
or  even,  for  the  time,  amending  its  defedds.  Tho’ 
a player,  therefore,  is  able  to  reprefent  to  us  a to- 
lerably peifedl  image  at  lead,  of  any  other  paf- 
fion,  without,  in  reality,  fubmitting  himfelf  to 
its  government ; yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  he 
can  by  the  fame  means  imitate,  even  tho’  it  were 
but  imperfectly,  the  joyous  intoxication  of  Love, 
without  his  being  truly  affedted  by  it  himfelf. 

It  would  be  expedling  impoffibilities  to  require, 
that  in  every  tender  fcene  that  is  to  be  reprefented 
on  the  ftage,  the  two  peifons  who  perform’d  the 
enamour’d  parts  fhoulJ  always  be,  in  reality,  in 
love  with  one  another  : as  to  this  we  only  know, 
that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  feeing  the  fcene  much  better  play’d  than  it  can 
be  under  any  other  circumftances  ; but  we  are  to 
wifh,  in  general,  that  both  performers  could  al- 
ways take  up  the  pafilon,  for  the  moment  their 
parts  require  them  ; and  that,  if  it  be  only  afTum- 
ed  for  the  occafion,  it  may  appear  as  ftrongly  as 
poffiblc  : they  will  never  make  even  the  lighteft 
impreffion  upon  us,  if  they  have  not  at  leaf!:  a na- 
tural inclination  for  the  paffion  in  itfclf,  whatever 
they  may  have  for  the  perfon  whom  chance  has 
thrown  into  their  way  for  the  prefent  imaginary 
objedl  of  it.  It  is  as  impoflible  for  us  to  make  a per- 
fon, on  whom  youth,  beauty,  and  accomplifhments 
y>\  woman  have  no  power  iti  real  life,  to  borrow  the 
cxtuiics,  the  tranfporting  frenzy,  and  all  the  gay 
delights  that  attend  that  pallion  from  what  he 
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fees  in  others,  as  to  make  the  dark  and  melan- 
choly night  exprefs  the  brightnefs  of  the  hneft 
day. 


CHAP.  V. 


JVhicb  is  a corollary  to  the  foregoing  Chapter. 

SIN CE  a natural  difpofition  to  love  and  ten- 
dernefs  is  a neceffary  rcquifitc  for  playing 
the  character  of  a lover  to  advantage,  it  is  very 
evident  that  no  adlor  ought  to  attempt  parts  of 
this  kind,  if  he  be  paft  that  period  of  his  age  in 
which  loving  would  be  proper  in  real  life. 
The  remembering  our  paft  impreftions  will  never 
prove  fufficient  for  our  exprefting  them  as  if  pre- 
fent : *tis  in  vain,  on  this  occalion,  that  we  call 
back  what  we  once  were  in  our  thoughts,  when 
the  warmth  and  adlivity  of  our  blood  gave  the 
paftions  a command  over  us  that  we  now  no 
longer  acknowledge.  Thefe  ideas,  when  our 
juices  are  become  cold  and  frozen,  fcarcc  aide  to 
creep  along  their  pafl'ages,  feem  but  the  remem- 
.brance  of  a pleafant  dream  ; and  can  never  a- 
waken  in  us  again  thofe  foft  tranfports  that  were 
our  happinefs  while  they  were  in  their  perfe61ion. 
In  order  to  their  producing  this  efFeCl  upon  us, 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  objects  of  our  paflion  ap- 
pear to  us  fuch  as  they  did  at  that  time  ; but  how 
is  this  poflible,  when  we  have  no  longer  the  fame 
eyes  to  view  them  with  ? It  is  the  unlucky  cir- 
cumftance  of  human  life,  on  this  occafion,  that 
the  more  we  lofe  the  right  of  being  difficult  to 
pleafe,  the  nicer  we  become  on  that  head  ; and 
as  we  deferve  lefs,  we  expedl  more. 
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In  this  fituation,  what  means  are  there  by  which 
j»n  ailor  and  an  adlrefs  can  transform  themfelves, 
according  to  our  defires  or  expectations,  or  ac^- 
Cording  to  the  neceility  the  author  has  laid  them 
under,  into  a pair  of  lovers,  who  believe  that 
they  fee  in  the  object  of  their  adoration  every 
thing  that  nature  has  created  perfect  or  amiable  in 
tne  fex.  Independently  of  what  the  players,  in 
tie  latter  part  of  their  lives,  want  in  the  warmth 
ot  their  hearts  and  inclinations,  befide  that  they 
neither  fee  with  the  fame  eye^,  nor  are  capable 
o being  afteaed  in  the  fame  fenfible  manner  that 
they  would  have  been  while  younger,  they  ought 
to  remember,  that  they  will  alTuredly  be  in  the 
lame  fort  of  aukward  perplexity  in  performing  on 
t le  age  the  cliaracflers  of  amorous  people,  ihat 
they  would  ^ in,if  what  they  are  pretending  were 
a reality.  They  will  fpeak  the  language  of  love 
to  a fuppos  d miftrefs  fo  much  the  more  faintly, 
as  they  are  fenfible  they  fhould  do  it  were  they 
m real  life,  and  repeating  the  courtfliip  of  their 
younger  clays.  They  cannot  but  be  fenfible  that 
they  fhould  not  in  the  latter  cafe  be  able  to  per- 
Iwade  ; and  they  will  never  find  it  poffible  to  take 
up,  in  the  former,  the  deportment  and  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  thoufand  niceties  of  fenfation 
and  expreffion,  by  means  of  which  they  might 
have  hoped  to  fucceed  in  a more  proper  time  of 
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SECTION  the  Second. 

Of  thofe  ^ialifications  which^  when  they  fall 
to  the  ^Ihare  of  that  Oafs  of  Atlors  fpoken 
of  in  the  Second  Book,  peculiarly  interefi  the 
Senfes  of  an  Audience. 

CHAP.  I. 

That  Sort  of  Voice  which  may  be  very  adequate  to 
certain  CharaSten,  may  be  by  no  means  fuff  dent 
for  the  Aldor,  in  Parts  by  which  we  are  to  be 
peculiarly  moved  and  affected. 

WE  fhould  not  fail  to  think  it  an  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  attempt  in  any  man  who 
fhould  bring  himfelf  before  us  on  the  ftage,  be  it 
in  tragedy  or  in  comedy,  without  adequate  or- 
gans for  the  performance  of  what  we  expedf  from 
every  one  who  comes  there,  who  fiiould  per- 
fwade  himfelf,  that  he  could  be  underflood  with- 
out being  heard  ; and  that  an  audience  would 
patiently  open  their  ears  to  hear  the  dumb  fpeak, 
or  fit  down  to  fee  thofe  fcenes,  into  which  they 
know  the  author  has  thrown  every  ornament  that 
wit,  fpirit  and  genius  could  give  them,  fink  in  the 
reprefentation  into  the  cold  flupidity  of  pantor 
mimes.  Provided,  however,  that  the  actors  in 
, comedy  do  but  take  care  to  exprefs  themfclves  fo 
diftindlly,  and  articulately,  that  they  do  not  let 
us  lofe  a fyllable  of  what  the  author  put^  into 
their  mouths,  w'e,  in  many  cafes,  very  readily 
pafs  over  the  want  of  a fine  tone,  or  the  elegan- 
cies of  a good  voice. 

G 4 Per- 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  even  eftablifli’d  as  a rule, 
that  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  A6for  in  co- 
medy to  have  too  full  and  fonorous  a voice.  The 
life  of  this  in  tragedy,  all  the  world  is  acquainted 
With  ; but  as  whatever  the  voice  gains  in  fullnefs. 
It  lofes  in  fvvdftnefsj  and  as  to  fpeak  quick,  yet 
articulately,  is  the  great  merit,  in  many  cafes,  in 
comedy  ; a fwift  and  manageable  voice,-  ready 
for  every  turn  of  expreffion,  is  the  moft  of  all  to 
be  wifh’d  for,  in  the  adfor  who  has  thefe  parts 
^ign’d  him.  The  perfons  who  would  fucceed 
in  tragedy,  on  the  contrary,  have  occafion  for 
voice  that  is  ftrong,  majeftic,  and  pathetic. 
Comedy,  even  when  the  author  means  that  we 
fnould  be  touch’d  by  it  fomewhat  in  the  manner 
of  tragedy,  is  yet  intended  to  give  us  but  a flight 
f'nfation  of  this  kind  ; and  therefore  it  re- 
quires but  iittle  of  this  affiftant  energy  : Weex- 
j)ec>,  on  the  other  hand,  from  tragedy,  the  moft 
Ih'^ong  and  violent  emotions;  and  to  produce 
tiiefe,  we  always  require  fonorous  voices  in  the 
principal  charafters  engag’d  in  feenes  where  there 
is  room  to  raife  them.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
therefore,  to  the  fuccefs  of  tragedy,  that  the 
voice  ot  the  perfons  who  perform  the  capital 
parts  in  it  be  proper,  at  the  fame  time  to  com- 
mand the  attention,  to  imprefs  a fort  of  reve- 
rence on  the  audience,  and  to  raife  the  greateft 
emotions  in  their  hearts  ; that  it  be  fuch  as  can 
give  all  the  ilrength  and  vigour  to  the  vehemence 
id  the  pafiions,  that  the  author  could  wifh  in 
them  ; a'l  the  noble  majefty  that  he  intended  in 
t .c  txpreflion  of  his  moft  elevated  fentiments ; 
snJ  \\here  an  aflecling  forrow  is  to  be  delivered 
that  it  have  all  that  eloquent  energy  that  is  necef- 
l.ii y to  ftrike,  to  icize  upon,  to  penetrate  the 
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very  hearts  of  an  audience.  It  is  not  enough, 
on  thefe  occafions,  that  It  raife  our  pailions,  it 
niuft  tranfport  and  ravifh  us  : it  is  not  enough 
that  it  impofe,  it  muft  fubdue  and  work  us  en- 
tirely to  the  author’s  purpofe  : ’tis  not  enough 
that  it  touch  the  heart,  it  muft  pierce  it  to  the 


utmoft  depth. 

Where  an  adrefs,  to  whom  nature  has  given 
but  a feeble  voice,  plays  the  charatfter  of  a Sta- 
iira^  or  an  Hermione^  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  that 
we  hear  the  utmoft  thunder  of  a full  chorus  of  an 
Oratorio  play’d  upon  a dancing- mafter’s  kit. 
AVhat  contempt  muft  fo  unnatural  a feene  infpire 
us  with;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
impreftion  do  we  feel  from  a part  of  this  kino, 
work’d  up  by  the  author  s art  fo  as  to  move  the 
paflions  of  an  audience  in  the  utmoft  degree  ; 
and,  to  this,  play’d  by  an  adtrefs  in  the  bloom 
of  life,  and  pride  of  voice  and  beauty,  whofs  vic- 
torious accents  might  have  made  it  natural  in  a 
Lothario  to  become  conftant,  or  in  an  Jlta?no*.t 
to  be  unfaithful  ? 

Tho'e  adlors  who,  in  comedy,  arc  ^ to  re* 
prefent  even  people  or  rank  and  condiiio.o,  are 
not  indeed  under  a neceftitv  of  having  a ina- 
jeftic  voice  ; but  it  is  requifite  that  they  have 
an  eafy  and  a graceful  one.  It  is  in  rc^zard  to 
the  voice,  juft  as  it  is  wdth  the  figure  of  peridns 
of  quality  and  confequence,  when  rcprcfcnrcd 
on  the  ftage.  There  is  a fort  of  voice,  by  the 
modulations  of  which  we  arc  able  to  judge,  if  we 
hear  a perfon  fpeak,  tho  vve  co  not  itc  rum, 
that  he  is  above  the  common  rank  of  mankind  ; 
this  ought  to  be  a diftinctiou  always  preurv’d  to 
us  upon  the  ftage.  Unqucflionably,  in  ilic  real 
world,  nature  deals  with  tiie  peepie  oi  birth  and 
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acciaenta]  preeminences;  and  perfons  of  the 
greateft  quality  are  no  more  fure  of  always  hav- 

^^prefent  fuch^^V^^  propofes  to  himfelf  to 

blances  fmm  j form  his  refem- 

Tr^w  ih  h^’-  “'"  =■'•«  i"  con- 

forrd  by  natu’re  fcMhe'"  Tl 

'T'l  r ^ rank  they  are  plac’d  in 

when  “ he  LTtTft"  P r“"’ 

ofjr  The'?  " “ 

cei^;  frlr?  . ^ Pontiment  re- 

ceives from  a judicious  modulation  of  voice  or 

ttn  expreffive  accent,  is  more  ftrikhtVth"’  ,11 

that  It  can  have  from  the  ftrongeft  exp?effion 

makes  no  °mp,cl 

fhe  “ d a 'h^n  by  mZs  of 

the  underftand.ng ; but  there  is  fomcth!?r?n  at. 

Stdv°Tr‘'f”?  m'  "■•^'‘03  in" 

me-iatcly,  and  of  ttfelf,  nor  waits  for  the  hearV-s 

s“;"-'K“::/=  “■  “AS" 

a ''Cicc  are  fo  favour'd  by  Se  iii  ili ' 

t?’ A"SS-;Sr; 
..ySr;.,  ;"d?;:  s r r r t 

.hat  rrocecd  from  them  Tand  we  are  in  t 
life,  often  more  afFe£fed  hv  fh/»  t-  i • 
perfon  who  deliver  them  in  , “f  a 

m'hnown  to  us,  thaS  Luld'^v^be""’"!!’' 

-f  thing  he  would  have  been  able  to  fay  To  uf. 
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he  had  fpoke  in  a language  we  were  both  ac- 
quainted with,  but  with  a lefs>  perfwafive  accent. 

It  is  fufficicnr,  in  comedy,  that  the  voice  of  the 
a<SIor,  who  plays  the  part  of  a lover,  be  an  en- 
gaging and  an  interefting  one ; but  more  is  re- 
quir’d in  that  of  the  aftrefs ; this  ought  to  be 
a ravifhing,  an  enchanting  one.  We  expeA 
from  her  all  that  peifwafive  accent,  all  that  en- 
gaging tone  of  voice,  by  means  0/  which  fhe  can 
do  what  fhc*  will  with  her  audience,  and  obtairk 
every  th;ng  fhe  has  a mind  to  from  her  admirer. 
The  charms  of  a fine  voice  may  (land  in  the  place 
of  a great  many  other  advantages  : we  frequently 
find  the  tefiimonies  of  our  ears  carrying  us  be- 
yond thofe  of  our  other  fenfes  ; and  many  a wo- 
man, who  has  appear’d  indifferent  to  us  when 
we  have  only  feen  her,  has  charm’d  us,  has  com- 
manded our  utmoft  adoration  when  we  have  heard 
her  fpeak. 

An  elocution  of  this  kind  is  not,^  indeed,  ne- 
eeflary  to  thofe  a£trefles  who  perform  the  other 
parts  in  comedy  j but  they  muff,  at  leaft,  have 
a voice  that  does  not  fhock  or  hurt  the  ear.  A 
woman  cannot  be  deftitute  of  any  one  grace  with- 
out our  being  depriv’d,  by  that  means,  of  at  leaft 
one  kind  of  pkafure  when  we  fee  her  on  the 
ftage  j and  the  more  they  feem  form’d  to  excite 
in  us  only  the  agreeable,  the  pleafurable  fenfa- 
tions,  the  lefs  are  we  able  to  pardon  in  them  their 
producing  what  is  contrary  to  fuch  an  expeda- 
tion.  Sweetnefs  of  voice  is  one  of  the  common 
accomplifhments  of  women  ; and  we  are  ready 
to  quarrel  with  nature  for  having  cheated  us  of 
our  right,  when  we  hear  harlh  founds  proceed 
from  Plicate  lips. 
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CHAP.  II. 

An  Audience  expeSls  to  find  tn  the  P erf  on  who  adfs 
the  Part  of  a Lever ^ in  Comedy^  on  amiable 
figure  ; and  in  him  who  aBs  the  Part  of  a Hero 
tn  Tragedy^  a majefilc  and firiking  one. 

TH  E elevated  fentlments  of  a princefs  may, 
in  lome  cafes,  make  her  overlook  the  im- 
perledltons  in  the  face  and  figure  of  the  hero 
w 0 enjoys  her  love,  on  occafion  of  his  exalted 
merit,  and  fuperior  virtues.  According  to  this 
principle,  whde  a tragic  ador  fliall  appear  only 
in  the  prts  of  thofe  lovers  or  hufbands  with 
whofe  charaaer  his  age  and  figure  are  not  in- 
compatible, we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with 

or  a few  inches 

A'exafde^  ^ or  an 

It  IS  odd  that  we  (hould  be  more  rigid  and  fei 
vere  in  this  cafe,  in  regard  to  the  performers  in 
comedy  ; but  if  we  will  impartially  examine  our 
hearts,  we  (hall  find  that  we  evidently  are  fo 
As  comedy  prefents  us  with  nothing  that  iJ 
vaflly  above  the  common  fphere,  in  the  fenti- 
ments,  or  in  the  adions  of  the  charaders  it  gives 

the  h""  fo  perfuade  ourfelves^that 

I'nrr  plays  are  form’d  for  triumph- 

o over  the  hearts  of  the  ladies  tl-iey  court,  with- 
out charming  their  eyes ; nor  that  the  ladies  are 
^niiments,  as  not  to  con fu It  a 
tie  w.th  thofe  organs  about  the  facrifice  which 
they  arc  going  to  make  of  their  hearts. 

to  W r ’ anther 

‘ faure  to  us  a ridiculous  and  abfurd  paffion,  we 

always 
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always  expe6l,  not  only  that  the  figure  and  per- 
fon  of  the  lover  be  not  contradidlory  to  the  emo- 
tic)ns  the  lady  is  to  feel  for  him,  but  that  it  be 
elegant  enough  to  juftify  to  us  the  paffion  fhe  has 
conceived  for  him;  which  as  we  are  to  efteem, 
not  to  ridicule,  we  expert  to  fee  well  plac’d, 
and  adequate  to  the  merit  of  the  objedt.  It 
is  n 't  enough  that  the  adrefs  dcTcribes  to  us, 
with  all  the  beauty  of  exprefiion,  the  paffion  fhe 
is  to  be  pofiefs’d  of  in  her  charadfer  ; we  cx- 
pedb  to  find  thht  it  is  probable  fhe  fhould  be  as 
much  in  love  with  the  man  as  flie  tells  us  fhe  is  ; 
and  that  we  may  have  room  to  praife  the  playing 
of  the  adfrefs,  without  blaming  the  bad  tafte  of 
the  lady  in  her  love. 

We  have  already  quoted  fome  of  the  tender 
expreffions  in  the  part  of  Juliet ^ as  play  d by 
Mrs.  Cibbsr,  as  of  the  number  of  the  highelt 
beauties  of  the  Englijh  ftage  ; we  are  fenfible 
how  much  the  poet  owes  to  the  aftrefs  on  thefe 
occafions  ; and  we  may  add,  as  to  this  particular 
inftance,  that  it  is  not  a finall  fhare  of  the  ap- 
plaufe  that  this  excellent  performer  receives  in 
them,  that  is  owing  to  the  graceful  perfon  of  the 
player  who  adls  Romeo.  Let  us  imagine  all  the 
merit  in  that  lady  that  fhe  has  always  fhewn  us  in 
this  part ; and  let  us  Tuppofe  that  Mr.  Ray^  or 
Mr.  Arthur.,  with  all  the  merit  of  Mr.  Barry  in 
fpcakmg  and  deportment,  were  to  play  the  cha- 
racter of  her  lover  : we  cannot  but  allow  that  the 
abfurdity  of  a fine  young  creature,  fixing  her  in- 
clinations in  fo  violent  a manner  on  fuch 
inadequate  objeas,  would  rife  in  judgment  with 
us  againft  all  the  merit  of  her  tendernefs  and  ex- 
preffion  ; we  fhould  lofe  the  fenfe  of  her  paffion, 

to  laugh  at  her  abfurdity,  when  we  heard  her 
- wifhing 
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wifhing  lor  the  time  of  her  lover’s  retiirnhig  to 
her,  with  all  the  warmth  of  imagination  which 
bbakejpear  has  thrown  into  that  foliloquy, 

Gallop  apace,  ye  firey-footed  /feeds, 

I o Phoebus’  manfion Such  a charioteer 

As  Phaeton  would  whip  ye  to  the  we/f, 

And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately. 

To  hood^wmk  jealous  eyes ; and  Romed 
Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalk’d  of  and  unfeen. 

Give  me  my  Romeo,  and  when  he  /hall  die,,  ' 
1 ake  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  /lars. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  fo  fine, 
hat  all  the  world  /hall  be  in  love  with  niaht,. 

And  pay  no  wor/hip  to  the  gaudy  fun. 

throws  into  this  fpeech  appears  natural,  when  we 
fee  fo  fine  a fellow  as  Barry  for  the  objea  of  it  ■ 
u ou  d we  fee  fuch  a Xnma  as  we  have  juft 

cTatming 

‘‘"ow  indeed,  when  we  come  to  refledf 
that  players  are  but  the  reprefenters  of  paffiom 
not  the  people  who  really  are  figur’d  to  of  as  feel- 
ing them;  bhi  we  want  the  illusion  to  fe  kept  ut> 
as  well  as  ,t  can  be,  and  we  would  be  taught  to 

is  over  ' 'f  till  thf  play 

mcre  certain,  than  thaGe  would  have  anneTrV 
even  with  the  fame  (hare  of  genira.nj  aceS  fh! 

ente,  much  mere  pleafing  than  /he  did  if 
i>a<i  been  fome  gay  young^fehorf:/ 'ht  ifv"! 

ijiftead 
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inftead  of  a perfon  whom  we  could  not  but  re- 
member, at  every  fentence  (he  deliver’d  con- 
cerning him,  to  be  too  old  for  her  choice,  too 
little  handfome  to  be  in  love  with,  and,  into  the 
bargain,  her  father. 

To  change  the  feene,  let  us  confider  the  fame 
advantages  and  difadvantages  in  regard  to  the 
other  fex.  What  adlor  in  the  world  can  fpeak 
his  love,  his  adoration  to  Mrs.  Hale^  with  the 
fame  force  and  feeling  that  he  could  to  Mil's  Bel- 
lamy ? Or  even  fuppofmg  he  could,  how  very 
differently  would  the  audience  be  affected,  by  the 
probability  join’d  with  the  expreffion,  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  the  unnatural  and  abfurd  condition  in 
the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  an  uncommon  claim  to  our  ap- 
plaufe  in  the  part  of  Orejles ; but  tho’  always 
well  receiv’d  in  it,  he  feldom  commands  fo  much 
of  it  as  he  deferves.  The  reafon  is  evident:  Mrs. 
Horton^  tho’  an  adtrefs  of  confiderable  merit  in 
many  things,  is  an  unnatural  Hermione.  We 
fee  the  lover  defp.iiring,  raging,  nay,  even  mad 
for  this  inconffant  miftrefs,  whom  he  purfues 
againft  his  reafon,  againft  every  thing,  even  while 
he  fees  her  doating  on  another  : what  is  his  mo- 
tive for  this  ? there  appears  no  other  but  the 
beauty  of  bright  Helen’s  daughter  P Let  him,  for 
heaven’s  fake  then,  for  the  future,  have  a hand- 
fome, a blooming  adfrefs  to  infpire  all  this  in  him. 
If  Mrs.  IToJJitigton  were  Hermione^  with  all  her 
Lults,  we  Ihould  not  think  it  at  all  unnatural  in 
her  lover  to  tell  his  friend,  who  talks  of  his  hav- 
ing determin’d  to  forget  her, 

O,  1 deceiv’d  myfelf. 

Da  not  upbraid  th’  unhappy  man  that  loves  thee, 
jL  —When 
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When  her  father. 

Great  Menelaus^  gave  away  his  daughter. 

His  lovely  daughter,  to  this  happy  Pyrrhus^ 

Th’  avenger  of  his  -wrongs,  thou  faw’fl:  my  grief. 
My  torture,  my  defpair  \ and  how  I drag’d. 
From  fea  to  fea,  a heavy  chain  of  woes. 

— When  in  the  midft  of  my  difa/frous  fate 
I thought  how  the  divine  Hermione, 

Deaf  to  my  vows,  regardlefs  of  my  plaints, 

Gave  up  herfelf,  and  all  her  charms  to  Pyrrhus^ 
Thou  may’ll  remember  I abhor’d  her  name. 
Strove  to  forget  her,  and  repay  her  fcorn. 

I made  my  friends,  and  even  myfelf  believe 
My  foul  was  freed  ! alas,  I did  not  fee 
That  all  the  malice  of  my  heart  was  love. 

What  propriety,  what  juftice  does  there  ap- 
pear in  all  the  llrength  and  energy  with  which 
this  player  delivers  this-,  when  there  is  nothing  in 
the  lady  to  command  fuch  an  unconquerable  paf- 
fion,  when  the  poet  gives  us  nothing  but  her 
beauty  for  it,  and  when  the  managers  will  not  al- 
low us  that.  vVe  judge  it  very  poflib’e  for  Mr. 
Rich  to  find  as  go  .'d  an  Aiidromachc  as  Mrs.  IVcf- 
Jington  ; and  fuppnfmg  that  Ihe  had  not  half  the 
merit  that  fhe  really  has  in  tragedy  in  general, 
and  that  her  voice  was  ten  times  lefs  adapted  to 
the  fury  of  this  part  than  it  really  is,  we  are  con- 
fident her  figure  alone  would  give  a new  turn  to 
the  whole  play,  if  employ’d  in  the  charadler  of  her-- 
mione.  Pyrrhus  is  a grave  man,  and  may  be  fup- 
pos  d to  have  forfaken  the  Grecian  princefs,  for 
oUier  charms  in  Andromache  befide  thofe  of  a face 
; but  Orejhs  feems  to  hint  at  nothing  but  the 
i cauty  of  Hermione  through  his  whole  part ; and 
>ve  are  apt  to  believe  that  the  fpeech,  which,  tho’ 

fpoken 
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fpoken  fenfibly  enough,  fits  very  ill  upon  him  as  it 
is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  a6l,  would  ap- 
pear with  a new  face,  fpoken  in  the  very  fame 
tone  and  accent,  if  Mrs.  IV ojjington  flood  in  th« 
place  of  the  other  lady. 

Madam,  you  know  my  weaknefs  ; ’tis  my  fat# 
To  love  unpity’d — to  defire  to  fee  you, 

And  ftill  to  fwear  each  time  fhall  be  the  lafl. 

My  palTion  breaks  thro’  my  repeated  oaths. 

And  every  time  I fee  you  I am  perjur’d. 

Even  now  I find  my  wounds  bleed  all  afrefh  5 
I blufh  to  own  it,  but  I know  no  cure. 

I call  the  gods  to  witnefs  I have  try’d 
Whatever  man  cou’d  do,  but  try’d  in  vain, 

'J'o  wear  you  from  my  mind.  Thro’  flormy  feas 
And  favage  climes,  in  a whole  year  of  abfence, 

I courted  dangers,  and  I long’d  for  death. 

As  would  alfo  that,  in  which,  on  that  cunning 
creature’s  foothing  his  paflion,  in  order  to  niake 
him  the  flave  of  her  faithlefs  purpofes,  he  in  a 
moment  forgets  every  infult,  every  abufe  he  had 
receiv’d  from  her,  and  exclaims  in  tranfport, 

O joy  ! O extafy  ! my  foul’s  intranc’d  ! 

O charming  princefs  ! O tranfeendent  maid  ! 

My  Utmofl  Wifh— thus,  thus  let  me  exprefs 
My  boundlefs  thanks ! I never  was  unhappy  ! 

Unnatural  as  this  appears  to  us,  as  the  play  is 
at  prefent  a<fled,  and  as  it  mufl  appear  if  fpoken 
with  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  under  the  fame 
circumflances,  we  are  certain  it  would  have  all 
the  beauties  of  juft  playing,  if  fpoken  in  the  very 
fame  manner,  and  the  objedf  only  chang  d. 


We 
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We  flatter  ourfelves  that*  nobody  wiH  be  fa 
unjufl;  to  us,  as  to  underftand  that  we  are  aiming 
invectives  againft  the  perfon  of  Mrs.  Horton  in 
this  place,  or  againft  the  talents  of  the  other 
players,  fince  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  a 
ftriCl  impartiality  is  determin’d  to  be  obferv’d. 
We  cannot  fuppofe  it  a fault  in  this  lady,  that  fhe 
is  paft  five  and  twenty  ; nor  in  Mr.  XJJher^  that  he 
is  not  able  to  fpeak  the  elder  brother  in  Comus  fo 
well  as  Mr.  Garrick  would  have  done  it.  There 
are  characters  enough  on  the  Englijh  ftage,  for 
which  every  kind  of  aCtor  and  aCtrefs  is  fit.  What 
we  are  cenfuring  is  the  conduCt  of  the  managers  of 
the  houfes,  who  cannot,  or  who  will  not  fee  the 
abfurdity  of  giving  fuch  parts  to  fuch  perfons. 

It  has  been  with  fome  degree  of  juftice  ob- 
ferv  d,  on  the  other  hand,  on  this  occafion,  that 
it  is  the  lituation  and  circumflances  of  the  cha- 
racter, and  not  the  perfon  of  the  aClor,  wherein 
we  are  principally  interefted  in  thcfe  fcenes  j 
and  therefore,  that  our  underftandings,  and  not 
our  eyes,  are  to  be  the  judges  ofthem  : that  w^ 
frequently  fee,  in  real  life,  the  fineft  women  of 
the  age  fighing  for  the  moft  difagreeable  fellow^ 
that  one  could,  perhaps,  pick  out  of  the  whole 
herd  of  mankind  j and  that  oddities,  or  feeming 
abfurdities  of  this  fort,  ought  not  to  offend  us  on 
tl^  ftage,  when  we  find  that  they  are  common 
off  It.  We  need  only  anfwer  to  this,  that  pof- 
hbly,  on  refleCfion,  we  might  be  able  to  recon- 
cile ourfelves  to  this  fort  of  reprefentation  ; but 
we  are  to  remember  that  reflection  is  not  our  bufi- 
nels  at  a comedy,  nor  would  we  have  the  plea- 
sure we  are  to  receive  at  thefe  entertaining  re- 

pre  entations  depend  on  a ferious  and  attentive 
thought. 


If 
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If  when  the  charafter  to  be  reprefented  natu- 
rally fuppofes  the  charms  of  perfon  in  the  per- 
former, it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  the  adlor 
fhould  be  able  to  pleafe  that  part  of  his  audience 
which  have  no  other  means  of  being  alFe£led  but 
by  the  eyes,  as  well  as  thofe  who  have  ears  and 
underftandings.  This  condition  is  yet  vaftly  morq 
cfiential  to  the  adrcfies  who  play  the  parts  of 
thofe  ladies  whom  the  poet  has  made  the  objects 
of  love,  and  reprefented  as  worthy  to  be  belov’d 
and  admir’d.  It  is  not  only  a good  face  and  a re- 
gular fhape  that  is  necefTary  for  them  on  thefe 
occafions ; beauty  alone  will  not  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe : ’tis  fomething  that  goes  infinitely  farther 
than  beauty  which  they  ought  to  be  polTefs’d  of ; 
fomething  that  exerts  its  influence  more  generally 
and  more  powerfully  over  the  heart ; ’tis  that 
je-ne-f^ais-quoiy  by  means  of  which  one  woman 
appears  charming,  while  the  want  of  it  renders 
a thoufand  others  handfome  in  vain  ; ’tis  that  vic- 
torious agent,  which  is  as  certain  always  to  take 
place,  as  never  to  be  defcrlb’d  or  defin’d. 

While  we  in  this  manner  require,  that  the  per- 
formers in  comedy  have  ad  thofe  elegancies  of 
perfon  that  we  fhould  expedt  to  fir»d  in  the  hap- 
pieft  lovers  in  real  life,  who  had  nothing  but 
their  perfonal  charms  to  recommend  them  ; we 
alfo  expeft  in  every  performer,  who  is  to  ap- 
pear in  a chara£^er  to  which  the  author  has  given 
a title  and  fentiments  above  the  vulgar,  an  out- 
fide  which  may  not  difgrace  the  qualities  with- 
in ; fuch  a perfon,  indeed,  as  we  fhould  think 
ought  to  be  conne^ed  with  fuch  accomplifhments. 

Tho’  nature  does  not  always  proportion  her 
endowments,  either  of  mind  or  perfon,  to  the 
rank  and  flation  of  life  which  people  are  born 

to; 
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to  ; and  we  find  often,  a very  defpicable  per- 
fon  accompanying  a very  high  title  ; we  cannot 
Reconcile  ourfelves  to  this  difproportion  of  things 
upon  the  ftage  5 we  muft  always  have  a repug- 
nance to  the  feeing  an  after  of  a mean  figure 
attempt  the  charadier  of  a perfon  of  the  firft 
quality. 

We  fhould  be  yet  more  difpleas’d  at  feeing 
fuch  a performer  enter  in  the  charadfer  of  fome 
heroic  general,  or  mighty  monarch  in  tragedy ; 
he  would  appear  to  us  not  to  perform  his  part, 
but  to  burleique  or  turn  it  into  traveftie.  W^ecan 
hardly  recolledf  an  impropriety  of  this  kind  on 
our  own  fiage  which  has  any  right  to  ftand  in 
competition  with  one  on  the  French  theatre,  the 
managers  of  which  have  been  fome  years  ago 
ft)  ftruck  with  an  incident  owing  to  this  fort  of 
difproportion  between  the  figure  of  the  adtof  and 
the  imaginary  one  of  the  heroe,  that  they  pre- 
ferve  the  remembrance  of  it  as  an  eternal  rule  for 
the  better  adapting  fuch  j arts  for  the  future.  A 


young  performer  on  that  Ifagc,  who  had  all  the 
grand  reqinfites  of  the  mind  to  the  forming  a 
mafterly  player  ; who  had  fenfibility,  fire,  and 
an  excellent  underftanding  ; but  with  all  thefe, 
a figure  very  ill  cut  out  for  the  reprefenting  a 
heroe,  wmuld  attempt  the  charafter  of  MitbrU 
dates : he  play’d  it  in  fuch  a manner  that  his  audi- 
ence would  have  been  all  charm’d  with  him,  if 
they  had  been  all  blind  j but  unluckily,  in  fpite 
of  all  his  merit,  the  difagreeablenefs  of  his  perfon 
prejudic’d  the  whole  houfe  againft  him  j and,  in 
one  of  the  feenes  where  a princefs  who  is  with 
him,  perceiving  fome  uncommon  emotion  in  his 
f-ice,  tells  him,  Tou  change  countenance  \ a plea- 
lant  fellow  cry’d  out  from  among  the  fped^ators. 


Of 
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O ! let  him  ! let  him  by  all  meam  ! In  a moment 
all  the  merit  of  the  adfor  was  loft  and  bury’d, 
and  the  audience  thought  of  nothing,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  performance,  but  of  the  diTpro-r 
portion  between  his  perfon  and  the  character  he 
reprefented. 

Every  a6for  in  a tragedy  ought  to  have  a noble  j 
and  majeftic  figure  i the  nature  of  this  fpecies  of  \ 
the  drama  requires,  that  every  thing  about  it 
carry  the  air  of  grandeur  ; there  are  in  tragedy, 
indeed,  fubordinate  charadfers,  but  there  are  no 
fubaltern,  no  low  ores,  as  in  comedy  : it  admits 
of  humble  friends  or  confidents,  but  then  thefe 
are  the  confidents  of  princes  and  of  heroes,  and 
fliare  with  them  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  go- 
verning kingdoms,  or  of  forming  the  fchemes  of 
the  moft  heroic  adlions.  It  is  therefore  neceftaryl 
that  the  figure  of  every  adfor  in  this  way,  even  \ 
of  thofe  who  have  the  fmalleft,  the  leaft  important  1 
parts  afiign’d  them,  fhould  agree  with  the  dignity  \ 
of  their  charadlers,  not  with  the  length  of  their 
fpeeches,  or  the  importance  of  the  ihare  they 
chance  to  bear  in  the  adfion ; and  that  they  be  ! 
fuch  men  as  we  may,  without  abfurdity,  fuppofe  ' 
the  perfons  they  reprefent  to  have  been. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  that  thofe  who  play 
the  capital  parts  in  tragedy  fhould  have  majeftic 
and  ftriking  figures,  fit  for  every  noble  enterprize 
the  poet  for  the  night  may  think  proper  to  put 
into  their  charadfers:  and  it  is  not  only  requifite 
that  we  fee  in  them  that  majefty  of  air  and  de- 
portment as  well  as  figure,  by  which  fuperior 
louls  are  generally  underftood  to  be  deferibed  to 
us,  but  it  is  alfo  neceflary  that  there  be  a fedate 
compofure  in  their  countenance,  that  few  but 
thofe  of  very  elevated  minds  ever  attain  to. 

The 
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The  whole  bufinefs  of  comedy  being  to  divert 
and  entertain  us,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  performance  banifhes  from  it 
every  thing  that  would  tend  to  oppofe  the  plea- 
fure  it  aims  to  promote  ; and  terror  being  one  of 
the  impreffions  which  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  tragedy  to  excite  in  us,  one  might  be  apt  to 
be  furpriz’d  that  it  fhould  require  in  the  perfons 
who  are  to  perform  in  it  a figure  which  might 
feem,  at  firft  fight,  as  much  as  any  thing  could 
be,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fuch  an  intent. 
Two  eafy  refle(Slions  will  let  us  into  the  fecret  of 
all  this  feeming  contradidfion ; tragedy  may,  on 
many  occafions,  reprefent  to  us  cruel,  nay  bar- 
barous and  ravage  aftions  of  the  perfons  who  make 
a principal  figure  in  the  piece  ; but  then  thefe  arc 
always  the  efFe«^  of  fome  violent  tranfport  of  rage, 
not  of  a temper  in  the  perfon  naturally  brutal. 
We  are  very  willing  that  the  heroes  in  tragedy 
fhould  be  culpable,  but  we  would  always  have 
them  be  criminal  with  great  excufes,  and  as  it 
were  in  fpite  of  themfelves : we  expert  that  even 
in  the  very  a<fl;  of  delivering  themfelves  up  to  the 
ill,  they  fhould  preferve  a kind  of  love  anW  reve- 
rence for  the  good  ; and  that  they  be  led  on  art- 
fully to  the  precipice,  not  that  they  plunge  them- 
felves voluntarily  headlong  into  it. 

The  murder  of  Dejdemona  by  Othello,  is  one  of 
the  moft  brutal  things  done  by  the  heroe  of  a play 
that  we  have  an  inftance  of ; but  with  what  a ju- 
dicious care  does  the  author  excufe  it  in  this  unhap- 
py man,  by  the  thoufand  circumftances  that  he  con- 
trives to  lead  to  it,  and  how  nicely  has  he  diftin- 
guifhed  between  the  favage  fury  of  a bravo,  and  the 
juft  refentment  of  an  unoffending,  injur’d  hufband, 
by  making  him  in  love  with  her  even  at  the  mo- 
ment 
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ment  that  he  is  about  to  deilroy  her.  Whoever 
will  look  into  the  following  pafiages  with  thi* 
view,  will  find  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfy’d  with 
the  condu(5l  of  this  fcene  of  revenge,  favage  and 
brutlfli  as  it  is  in  the  period  j I fay,  whoever 
will  look  into  them  in  his  clojet  will  find  this  ; for 
the  judgment  of  the  people  who  prepare  and  cut 
plays  for  the  a£tors  is  not  quite  enough  to  lead 
them  to  comprehend  the  necelfity  of  fome  of 
thofe  things  which  aflift  in  the  palliating  the  cir- 
cumlfanccs  in  this  manner,  fo  that  we  do  not 
hear  them  on  the  ftage. 

When  Jago  has  by  his  cunning  rais’d  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  heroe  to  that  pitch  that  he  feems 
certain  of  his  wife’s  crime,  his  refentment  burfls 
out  not  again  ft  her,  but  the  fuppos’d  villain  who 
bad  wrong’d  him  with  her, 

1 would  have  him  nine  years  a killing, 

we  expe<f^  fome  horrible  threat  next  againft  the 
lady,  but  he  melts  into  tendernefs,  and  only 
fays, 

A fine  woman  I a fair  woman  1 a fweet  woman  ! 

find  ’tis  with  difficulty  that  lago^  who  anfwers, 
Nay^  you  muji  forget  that,  is  able  to  conjure  up 
any  other  thoughts  in  him.  This  is  one  of  thofe 
foothing  pafTages  which  (hew  how  much  againft 
the  nature  of  the  heroe  is  the  crime  he  is  after- 
wards to  commit ; and  it  is  one  of  the  many  of  the 
fame  kind  ftruck  out  by  the  prompters  from  his 
part. 

Immediately  after  this,  when  he  exclaims  in 
the  violence  of  bis  rage, 

Aye, 
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Aye,  let  them  rot  and  peri£h.- — 
damn’d  to  night ; 

She  {hall  not  live  j — my  heart  is  turn’d  to  {lone* 


-Let  her  be 


he  immediately  melts  again,  and  adds, 

-^Oh  ! the  world  has  not  a fweeter  creature  ; 
She  might  lie  by  an  emperor’s  fide,  and  command 
him  talks  : 

Oh  ! {he  will  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a bear,— 

And  then  of  fo  gentle  a condition. The  pity 

of  it,  logo, 

O!  the  pity  of  it! 

The  poet  glorioufly  contrives  to  make  even  the 
natural  temper  of  his  heroe  aflift  in  the  taking  off 
from  the  brutality  of  the  adlion  he  is  to  be  guilty  of. 
What  can  we  expedl  of  a worthy  man,  con- 
vinc’d of  his  belov’d  wife’s  pretended  adultery, 
but  death  as  the  punilhment  ? 

When  we  hear  the  impetuofity  of  rage  burft 
forth  againft  the  fuppofed  adulterer, 

O that  the  (lave  had  forty  thoufand  lives  ; 

One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 


what  are  we  to  expe£l  but  the  vows  of  vengeance 
againft  the  other  criminal,  as  we  find  them  fol- 
low', 

Now  do  I fee  it’s  true  ; look  here,  lago^ 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I blow  to  heaven. 

Arife,  black  vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell ! 

\ leld  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  throne 
"I  'o  tyrannous  hate  ! fwell,bofom,  with  the  fraught. 
For  ’tis  of  afpicks’  tongues. — O ! blood,  blood, 
blood ! ^VTen 
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When  the  fubtle  accufer  of  the  lady  works  the 
deluded  man  up  to  a refolution  of  never  ftoping 
till  he  has  done  the  fuppos’d  juftice  he  intends,  by 
hinting  to  him  that  his  mind  may  change^  how  no- 
bly is  the  charader  kept  up  by  the  anfwer. 

Never,  lago.  Like  to  the  Pontick  fea, 

Whofe  icv  current  and  compulfive  force. 

Ne’er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on. 

To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellefpont : 

Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne’er  look  back,  ne’er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
’Till  that  a capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. 

How  natural,  nay,  how  excufable  does  all  this 
fury  appear,  under  the  circumftances  in  which  the 
author  has  reprefented  it  j and  how  artful  is  his 
conduiSf  in  binding  him  immediately  after  by  a 
folemn  vow  to  do  what  muft  be  done,  tho’  it 
was  fo  very  improper  for  the  charader  01  a heroe 
to  perform  it.  We  fee  Shake fpear  in  this  noble 
inftance  throwing  the  cruelty  of  the  adion  that  was 
to  be  committed,  upon  the  provok’d  and  artfully- 
rais’d  vengeance  of  the  hulhand  ; and  this  fo  ju- 
dicioufly,  that  -wq  could  fcarce  have  accufed  him 
of  finking  into  brutality,  had  Defdemona  fallen 
by  his  hand  at  that  intfant : But  this  was  not 
enough  for  Shakefpear ; how  glorioully  has  he 
reconciled  us  to  the  heroe’s  acting  it,  by  making 
him  even  tender  and  aftedlionate  m the  inllam  he 
is  about  to  do  it,  reprefenting  it  to  himfelf  as  an 
adfof  juftice,  not  a brutal  revenge, 

She  muft  die,  elfe  ftie’ll  betray  more  men. 

» Put  out  the  light,  and  then 

H 
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Put  out  the  light ! — if  I quench  thee,  thou  flam- 
ing miniller, 

I can  again  thy  former  light  reftore, 

Should  I repent  me  : — but  once  put  out  thy  light. 
Thou  cunning’ll  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relumine. 

When  I have  pluck’d  the  rofe 
I cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 

It  needs  muft  wither : I’ll  fmell  it  on  the 
tree  ; 

O balmy  breath,  that  doft  almoft  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword. 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I will  kill  thee 
And  love  thee  after. 

I muft  weep, — but  they  are  cruel  tears  ; 

This  forrow’s  heavenly, — it  ftrikes  where  it  docs 
love. 

Whatever  horror  and  brutality  there  may  be 
in  the  a<5l  itfelf  of  killing  an  innocent  wife>  the 
author  has  here  perfedlly  reconciled  it  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a heroe,  by  his  condu£l  of  the  circum- 
llances  that  occafion  it,  and  that  lead  to  it. 
It  is  evidentlv  againft  the  inclination  of  his  heart 
that  Othello  docs  it  ; and  even  while  we  fee  him 
about  it,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  or  Defde- 
mona  be  moft  to  be  pitied. 

"We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  inftance, 
as  fip.gly  fufficient  to  give  rules  to  all  future 
writers  in  this  c itical  circumftance;  and  we  fhall 
add,  that  this  fort  of  conduft  is  neceflary 
in  the  player  as  well  as  in  the  author,  that 
where  the  one  omits  it  in  his  looks,  the  other  has 
in  vain  put  it  into  his  words,  and  that  w'here 
the  author  has  been  too  negligent  in  his  prepara- 
tions 
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tions  for,  and  alleviations  of  it,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  I'uch  an  ador  as  the  man  we  mod  admire  in  this 
part,  to  be  of  infinite  afiiftance  to  him  in  fup- 
plying  all  by  the  help  of  his  deportment.  All 
this  however  is  not  enough  for  our  fatisfaflion 
on  this  fubjecft ; weare  never  content  with  heroes, 
unlefs  we  can  fancy  to  ourfelves  that  we  read  it 
in  their  faces  thjt  they  were  born  to  fee  all  their 
defires,  all  their  inclinations  fatisfy’d  ; and  unlefs 
the  right  which  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  from  their 
appearance,  they  have  to  be  happy,  excufes 
them  in  the  attempting  to  triumph  over  every 
obftacle  to  their  fuccefs,  whatever  means  it 
may  be  necefiary  to  ufe  in  accomplifhing  it. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  real  or  apparent  conformity  there  ought  to 
he  between  the  age  of  the  a^tor^  and  that  of  the 
per  fan  reprefented, 

A Portrait,  tho’  ever  fo  valuable  for  the  cor- 
reffnefs  of  the  defign  and  the  ftrength  and 
beauty  of  the  colouring,  will  always  be  cenfur’d, 
and  that  with  reafon,  if  it  reprefen ts  the  perfon  it 
is  done  for  as  older  than  he  really  is ; and  in  the 
fame  manner  the  player,  tho'  a perfe<51:  mafter  of 
his  profeflion,  will  in  many  cafes  only  give  us  a 
half  pleafure  if  he  appears  too  old  for  the  charac- 
ter he  afliimes  for  the  night,  even  tho’  he  repre- 
fents  it  ever  fo  accurately.  It  is  not  fufficient  that 
the  managers  of  a play-houfe  do  not  give  us  a 
wrinkled  Eudofia  or  a Varancs  with  grey  hairs, 
weexpedi  that  they  fhould  reprefent  thofe  cha- 
raclers  to  us  with  all  the  advantages  of  youth  and 
beauty. 
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This  obfervation  is  not  however  of  univerfal 
force  : the  aftor  who  has  many  years  more  upon 
his  head  than  the  author  has  chofen  to  beltow 
upon  the  character  he  reprefents,  may  under 
fome  circumftances  give  us  even  more  pleafure 
than  if  he  were  exadly  at  the  fame  period 
of  life  : this  is  moft  happily  done  in  comedy 
by  means  of  that  addrefs  which  we  have  feen  in 
fome  of  our  modern  players  (at  the  fame  time 
that  they  play  with  great  elegance,  force,  and 
juftice)  of  finking  the  difparity  between  their  age 
and  that  of  the  charadler,  and  giving  us  the  pleafure 
of  what  we  are  fenfible  is  a double  elufion.  There 
is  fcarce  a greater  merit  in  a player  than  this 
mafterly  artifice  well  apply’d  ; but  when  any 
imperfedfion  appears  in  it,  when  the  countenance 
of  the  performer  does  not  throughout  keep  date, 
inflead  of  his  own  time  of  life,  with  thatof  the 
charader  he  a£fs,  we  feel  no  pleafure  in  the, 
reprefentation,  and  the  beft  playing  is  thrown 
away  upon  us.  The  Englifh  ftage  has  fhewm  us 
players  who  many  years  before  w'e  have  had  oc- 
cafion  to  quarrel  with  them  for  remaining  upon 
it,  have  fhock’d  our  fathers  with  playing  the 
parts  of  young  princes,  and  beardlefs  lovers. 

' Tho’  we  in  general  are  more  willing  that  men 
fhoulJ  continue  on  the  ffage  after  the  bloom  of 
J life  than  that  women  fhould,  yet  we  have  met 
with  inftances  even  of  perfons  of  the  tenderer 
fex  who  have  had  the  art  of  borrowing  the  graces 
of  their  earlier  years,  even  when  they  grew  towards 
old  women,  nay  and  that  much  beyond  what 
. tl'.c  men  have  ever  been  able  to  do.  ' We  have 
feen  an  adfrefs  of  fifty,  who,  whenever  flie 
ply.'.s’d,  was  to  all  appearance  barely  fixteen. 
'i'he  men  have  but  very  (cldom  been  known  to 
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Vvavc  this  advantage  ; and  among  the  women  ’tis 
indeed  vhe  peculiar  happinefs  of  a few  only, 
whom  nature  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  kind 

to. 

It  is  allow’d  that  there  are  fome  women  who 
have  this  peculiar  advantage  j but  to  make  the 
accident  uleful  to  us,  we  muft  enquire  how  an 
aclrcfs  who  is  approaching  toward  the  time  ot 
life  whtn  (lie  will  want  it,  is  to  know  whether 
fhe  is  poflefs’d  of  it  or  not  ; ihe  is  not  to  truil  to 
her  own  eyes  about  it,  tliey  v^iJ  be  partial  to  her ; 
ever/  a(5lrefs,  if  this  were  allow’d  to  be  the  tefl’, 
would  claim  the  privilege  ; ’tis  the  eyes  ot  the 
audience  that  ilic  is  to  refolve  tins  queftlon  by. 
This  is  a glafs  that  wll  never  deceive  her  ; upon 
a fair  and  imp-.rtlal  examination  in  this,  (he  will 
timely  fee  that  the  flower  or  her  youth  is  faded,  and 
that  thofe  charms  which  us’d  to  make  every  thing 
fhe  faid  or  did  plcafe,  are  gone  : this  is  a fnci:.n- 
choly  truth,  but  ’tis  a ufcful  one  ; and  it  (he  has 
the  mortification  from  hence  to  find  that  f}:e  is  no 
more  young,  flie  will  be  taught  by  it,  however, 
to  efcape  the  making  herfelf  ridicule  us,  t ' .at- 
tempting to  appear  fo  when  it  is  no  longer  poHl- 
ble  fhe  fhould  fucceed. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Characters  of  Footmen  and  Chambermaids 

on  the  Stage. 

IN  order  to  fucceed  In  fomc  of  the  fubr  rdinatc 
parts  in  comedy,  it  is  not  necefiary  that  the 
adtrefs  be  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  bio-  m of  youth 
and  beauty  j in  many  it  is  even  efiential  that  fhe 
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be  pafl  her  prime,  while  in  others  it  is  indeeil' 
equally  ncceflaty  either  that  fhe  be  very  young, 
or  that  the  appear  to  be  fo  : the  laft  of  thefe 
is  the  more  propeiy  where  the  author  lias,  thrown 
into  the  mouths  of  thefe  characters  converfations 
too  boid  and  familiar,  or  carr)  ing  too  little  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  perfons  in  whofe  fervice  they  are,  or 
where  the  imprudent  advice  they  give  to  the 
youi'g  ladies  tliey  attend  can  have  no  excufe,  but 
that  ii  comes  from  a rafh,  unthinking,  and  giddy 
creature.  ^ 

A real  girliflmefs  in  the  advifer,  in  this  cafe,  is 
a neceliary  q^ualification  for  the  rendering  the 
fcene  natural  : on  the  other  hand,  where  .the 
waiting  gentlewoman,  in  order  to  favour  the 
lovers,  takes  certain  fteps  herfelf  which  are  not 
quite  reconcileable  to  the  ftria  rules  of  modefty,  a 
pretended  youth  will  be  more  proper  for  Her  pur- 
pofe  th:n  a real  one  ; the  lefs  the  aftrefs  has  of  the 
real  girl  in  her  countenance,  the  more  the  indecent 
liberties  fhe  fufFers  will  entertain  the  audience. 

It  is  allow’d  then  that  a chambermaid  is  not  al- 
ways  expeaed  to  have  an  air  of  youth  and  bloom  ; 
but  there  is  another  indifpenGble  quality  which 
fhe  muft  never  be  without,  that  i?,  an  extreme 
volubility  of  tongue  j if  any  aarefs  attempts  thefe 
charaaers  without  this  advantage,  fhe  will  lofe 
herfelf  with  every  judicious  perfon  of  the  audi- 
ence. and  will  never  be  able  to  give  the  true 
gr^ce  and  fpirit  to  her  part. 

There  is  .mother  rei^uifite  as  neceflary  to  the 
chambermaid  as  this  volubility  of  tongue  ; this 
IS  an  arch  and  cunning  look,  with  a world  of 
difccrnment,  and  occafional  fecrecy  in  it  j when 
an  audience  obferves  in  a waiting  gentlewoman 
a umple  and  unmeaning  face,  or  an  opennefs 

and 
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and  ingenuous  lerenity  in  her  countenance,  they 
expe£l  to  find  in  her  characSier  the  fimplicity  of  a 
Fcible^  not  the  addrefs  and  cunning  of  a Kitt^ 
Pry,  or  an  intriguing  chambermaid. 

As  neceflary  as  a cunning  look  and  a ready  vo-* 
lubility  of  tongue  are  to  the  chambermaid,  fo  ef* 
j'encial  are  a cringing  humility,  an  attentive  ob- 
fervanee,  and  an  agility  of  body,  to  the  footman. 
The  beft  judges  of  comedy  tell  us,  that  in  every 
feene  of  it  every  perfon  fhould  be  in  motion; 
they  fpeak  this  only  figuratively  of  the  genteeler 
charadfers,  but  it  is  Hterally  true  of  footmen  ; when 
they  have  a part  in  the  feenes,  it  is  eflential  to 
their  characters  that  they  find  means  to  employ 
our  eyes  as  well  as  our  underftandings  continually 
about  them.  It  will  naturally  follow  from  this 
principle,  that  the  perfons  who  per  orm  thefe  cha- 
racters ought  to  be  of  fuch  a figure  as  is  fitted  for 
running  and  flapping  about  ; and  a clumfy  figure 
in  the  character  of  a footman,  muft  be  as  ab'.urd 
as  a fluttering  voice  in  a chattering  chamber- 
maid. 

The  Englifli  ftage  is  perhaps  at  this  time  as 
happy  in  ch  traders  of  this  kind  as  any  theatre 
ever  was  ; there  is  not  a requ'fite  on  tl  e tt  male 
part  that  is  not  found  in  its  utmofl  perfection  in 
Mrs.  Grem  ; nor  in  the  other,  but  is  as  eminent 
in  Mr.  Woodward. 

We  do  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Give  has  fucceeded 
to  admiration  in  a great  number  of  parts  of  this 
kind,  and  that  even  Mrs.  Woffi,  gton  lias  made  a 
very  prettv  PhUUs ; but  the  nicer  obfervers  will 
find  too  much  felf-fufficiency  and  an  unnatural 
freedom  ‘with  her  betters,  in  the  former  of  ihefe 
ladies  in  fuch  charaders  ; and  an  cafy  indolence 
and  police  deportment  in  the  latter,  which,  23 
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neither  of  them  will  ever  be  able  to  fhake  off, 
vvill  always  be  great  obffacles  to  their  merit  in 
thele  parts,  and  the  want  of  which  will  always 
/et  Mrs.  Green  above  them  both,  tho’  her  real 

excellence  in  them  were  much  lefs  than  that  of 
either. 

We  are  to  allow  no  little  merit  in  the  footmens 
c aracters  to  Mr.  lates  ; he  has  long  pleas’d  us  in 
them,  and  Jong  may  do  fo  j a requifite  ailurance 
IS  not  wanting  ih  either  this  player  nor  his 
rival  in  thele  charaders  ; perhaps  it  would  be 
a point  not  cafily  determined  which  of  them  has 
the  moft  of  it  j but  the  greater  fund  of  under- 
Itandmg  that  feems  to  be  in  Mr.  modward^ 
and  his  figure,  fo  much  better  proportioned  to  that 
neccfTary  agility  we  have  mentioned,  will  always, 
we  imagine,  give  him  a fuperiority. 


The  End  of  the  First  Part. 
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PART  the  Second. 

Of  thofe  AJfftances  which  Players  ought  to 
receive  from  Art, 

IT  will  evidently  appear  from  the  obfervatlons 
deliver’d  in'  the  hrft  part  of  this  treatife, 
that  there  are  but  few  perfons  who  are  pro- 
per to  appear  on  the  flage  ; and  that  even  out  of 
thefe,  it  is  a yet  much  fmaller  number  who  arc 
calculated  for  performing  the  principal  charadfcrs. 
This  is  a truth  which  tire  greater  part  of  thofe 
perfons  who  determine  to  make  the  ffagc  their 
profefUon  fcarce  ever  trouble  thcmfelves  with  re- 
ceding on.  Pvlany  of  thofe  who  determine  on 
this  way  of  life,  ought  no  more  to  conceive  it 
polTible  that  they  can  entertain  us  in  it,  than  a 
fat  fellow  wheezing  at  every  ftep  with  anaChma, 
that  he  could  win  the  prize  in  a foot-ricc;  yet 
they  offer  themfelves  biinthy  and  boldly  to  the 
managers,  and  they  find  managers  W'ho  as  blind- 
ly and  as  boldly  receive  them. 
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Not  onlv'  many  of  thefe  people  pufh  themfelvej 
upon  the^  without  having  any  one  of 

the  necellary  dilpofitions  for  fucceeding  in  it; 
but  often  thi-fe  who  reallv  have  the  proper  re- 
quifites,  employ  the  leafi:  of  their  care  in  fhewing 
thciii,  or  in  ci  ftinguifliing  themfelves  by  the 
oi  1^  thnigs  which  ought  to  command  our  no- 
tice Jii.y  are  thrufl  forward  in  fome  part, 
no  that  is  ft  ior  them,  but  that  it  pteafes  their 
f^ncy  ; .hey  are  fupported  by  a body  of  friends 
for  their  hiuf  appearances  : they  find  they  have 
an  applaufe  that  n^ght,  and  are  not  hifs’d  the 
next ; and  then  take  it  for  granted  they  have 
done  every  thing  necefTary  to  their  own  honour 
and  our  fatisladlion. 

We  are  not  to  flatter  ourfelves  fo  far  as  to 
fuppofe  tlrat  we  can  perfuade  thofe  people  who- 
attempt  the  fiage  without  being  formed  by  na- 
ture for  if,  to  quit  it  : Nor  are  we  even  to  fup- 
pofe that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  prevent 
a mulntude  of  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  en- 
courag  d by  the  fuccefs  of  people  like  themfelves, 
from  entering  upon  it  with  the  fame  impof- 
liDilily  of  fuccci-diiig, 

_ ^Ve  are  not  t imagine  that  we  ever  can 
improve  our  theatrical  entertainments  by  in- 
Ipi'ing  a fet  of  v/rttciies  whom  we  fee  at 
prefenenpon  the  ftage,  with  fo  noble  a paffion 
as  a jud  emuiinon,  while  they  pby  for  no  o- 
thei  end  hut  intereft.  One  might  indeed  wifh- 
bettti  of  tlv  fe  pfOjde,  becuufc  they  are  too  nu- 
m-  rcus  among  our  prefent  play-ers ; but  what 
ha\c  we  tw  h.  pe  for  from  them,  when  we  fee 
t.  .it  :l  ha  e ir  more  love  for  their  profeffion, 
than  lelpect  for  their  audience;  but  come  upon 
the  iLu^e  to  Ueliver  out  their  parts,  as  if  they 
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were  eafing  themfelves  of  a burthen  which  they 
were  hir’d  for  carrying,  and  in  pain  till  they 
were  rid  of. 

In  cmleavouring  to  prove  the  neceflity 
there  is,  that  the  players  in  comedy  as  well  as 
tragfdy,  Ihou’d  have  received  many  peculiar  ac- 
comp  Uhments  from  nature;  we  have  not  been 
vain  enough  to  imagine  that  we  Ihou’d  perfuade 
people  who  are  not  thus  form’d  for  the  ftage,  to 
keep  ofF  it:  We  only  propos’d  to  our- 
felves  to  difabufe  thofe  who  have  edablifh’d  it 
as  a rule  that  all  that  is  necefiary  to  the  making 
an  adtor,  is,  tnat  the  man  have  a memory,  and 
the  power  of  fpeaki^  g,  walking,  and  tolling  his 
arms  about. 

In  endeavouring  to  prove  how  diligently 
the  player  ought  to  ftudv  in  order  to  arrive  at 
perfedlion  in  his  buhnefs ; we  have  not  flat- 
ter’d ourfelves  far  as  to  fuppofe  we  cou’d 
conquer  the  idleneis  of  thofe  performers,  who 
every  day  give  us  inftances  enough  of  their  be- 
ing enemies  to  indullry.  VVe  have  only  meant 
by  this  to  open  the  eyes  of  thofe  beginners  in 
this  way  of  life,  who  from  the  feeming  eafe  with 
which  the  beft  players  obtain  applaufe,  are  apt 
to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  a very  little  trouble 
will  ferve  to  prepare  them  for  plaving  both  tra- 
gedy and  comedy.  ^Ve  ilia*l  endeavour  to  fhew 
in  the  fequel,  to  thofe  who  wilh,  and  have 
fome  grounds  to  hope,  that  tnev  may  in  time 
arrive  at  the  art  of  playing  the  one  or  the  other 
with  fuccefs,  what  are  the  talents,  and  what 
the  means  by  which  they  may  command  our 
applaufe. 
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CHAP.  I. 

I/t  what  the  T ruth  of  a Reprefenlation  on  the 
Stage  conjljls, 

Al-  L dramatic  fidtions  pleafe  us  the  more, 
the  more  like  they  are  to  real  adventures 
and  occurrences.  The  perfection  which  we  are 
moft  of  all  defirous  of  feeing  arriv’d  at  in  the 
reprefentation  of  thefe  pieces,  is  what  the  judges 
✓ of  theatrical  performances  exprefs  by  the  word 

' They  mean,  by  that  term,  theconcourfe  of  all 
thofe  appearances  which  may  afilft  in  deceiving 
the  audience  into  an  imagination,  that  ’tis  a 
\fceneof  real  life  they  are  attending  to. 

Thefe  appearances  are  naturally  divided  into 
two  clalTes.  I'he  play  of  the  performer  furnifhes 
thofe  of  the  cne  kind  ; the  others  are  foreign  to 
his  cdling  j and  v/c  owe  them  to  the  difguife  we 
foe  him  under,  or  to  the  decorations  of  the 
place  where  he  plays. 

'f'lic  appearances  of  the  firft  kind;  that  is,  thofe 
v\  hich  arife  from  thic  theatrical  adlion  of  the" per- 
ibrmer,  are  of  all  ethers  the  moft  important 
tj  the  illalion  ; and  thefe  the  nature  of  our 
lubjcct  leads  us  more  immediately  to  the  ex- 
a.nination  of.  They  iii  general  confift  in  the 
nice  and  perfodl  obfervation  of  every  circum- 
ftance  of  tl'.e  charaiSler,  and  every  thing  requi- 
fte  to  it.  'I'he  performance  of  an  actor,  in  what- 
ever feene  or  ch-iradter,  is  only  true,  when  we 
perceive  in  tiim  every  thing  that  agrees  with  the 
;'ge,  condition,  and  fituation  of  the  perfcin  he 
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reprefents.  Does  a player  enter  upon  the  ftage/ 
in  the  part  of  Sciolto  in  the  Fair  Penitent  ? 
We  (hall  never  allow  him  to  reprefent  the  cha- 
racter, even  to  the  eye,  if  w’c  do  not  fee  in  him 
the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  whole  carriage  of 
a man  old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  the  per- 
fons  he  converfes  with,  Seiolto  is  a man  of  great 
rank  and  quality  ; the  aClor  will  therefore  never 
be  what  we  expeCt  in  the  charaClcr,  if  he  does 
not  join  to  the  gravity  of  the  old  man  the  de- 
portment and  air  of  nobility  in  every  part : He 
is  rejoiced  at  the  fuppofed  happinefs  of  his  family 
in  the  beginning  of  theplay,  and  carries  a mixture 
of  an  unconquerable  grief  and  refentment,  at  the 
behaviour  of  his  daughter  in  the  latter  part  of 
it  : The  image  which  the  player  gives  of  him, 
is  therefore  not  at  all  juft,  if  we  have  not,  in  the 
firft  part,  all  the  tranfport  of  a fond  and  indul- 
gent parent  exprefs’d,  and  in  the  latter,  all  the 
race  and  vengeance  of  a man  of  honour  wound- 
ed'^in  the  tendereft  point,  and  fecking  the  means 
of  vengeance,  tho’  at  the  expence  of  life  itfelf. 

The  aClor  who  is  to  exprefs  to  us  a peculiar”^ 
paflion  and  its  cfteCfs,  if  he  wou’d  play  his  cha- 
raClcr  with  f!Trut!.\  is  not  only  to  alfumc  the 
emotions  which  that  paftion  wou’d  produce  in 
the  generality  of  mankind  ; but  he  is  to  pi\c  it 
that  peculiar  form  under  winch  it  wouM  appear, 
when  exerting  itfelf  in  the  hrtaft  of  fuch  a per- 
fon  as  he  is  giving  us  the  portrait  of.  'J'he 
rage  of  Bajaxet  is  very  different  from  that  of  Adr. 
Alderman  FonclUwijc^  tho’  loth  are  rais’d  from  ^ 
fufpicions  of  the  very  fame  kind  : And  the' 
grief  of  Statira  when  the  conqueror  of  the 
world  proves  falfe  to  her,  ir.  vei  v diH'crent  ftr  m 
that  of  FFllii  when  ft:c  iats  loft  her  jJamon. 

'I'hc 
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Th«^xpreffion  of  the  a£lor  is  alfo  to  be  va- 
ried, ^ vsrell  as  his  deportment,  according 
Id  the  charader  he  reprefents.  Love  in  a 
young  man  ought  to  burft  forth  in  tranfports 
and  impetuofity ; in  an  old  fellow  it  is  to  (hew 
itfelf  by  degrees,  and  with  a deal  of  art  and  cir- 
cumfpedlion. 

A perfon  of  a fuperior  quality,  throws  into 
his  very  forrow,  into  his  complaints,  and  into  his^ 
threats  a fort  of  decent  greatnefs,  and  has  ever 
lefs  violence,  even  in  his  anger,  than  a perfon 
who  has  had  no  education.  The  affliction  con- 
ceived for  the  lofs  of  a fum  of  money,  paints 
itfelf  in  very  different  colours  in  the  face  of  an 
old  mifer,  and  in  that  of  a young  extravagant ; and 
the  coxcomb  does  not  blufh  at  a reproof  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  man  of  merit  and  modelly. 

The  truth  of  expreffion  in  the  player  de- 
pends, upon  the  whole,  on  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  on  that  of  the  recitation. 

CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Truth  of  Adlion  on  the  Stage. 

TO  exhibit  ASiion  in  a part,  is  to  do 
ever  thing  allotted  by  the  author  to  the 
chan.dler  reprei'vnted,  in  a manner  exadlly  con- 
formable to  what  the  perfon  himfelf  wou’d  or 
ought  to  have  done  it  in,  under  eve'^y  ciicum- 
ftance  and  in  every  fituaiion  thro’  vr'hich  the  ac- 
tion of  the  pla.  'uccefflvelv  carries  him. 

Every  feene  p odiices  fome  change  in  the  cir- 
cumft<iiices  of  the  chara£ler,  and  every  change 
of  this  kind  demands  a multitude  of  other  va- 
riations in  the  a<^or  in  conformity  to  it.  Many 
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occurrences  diflate  of  themfclves  to  the  adlor 
what  he  is  to  do,  and  in  what  manner  he  is 
to  behave  under  them.  A lady  is,  for  inffancc, 
introduced  on  the  ftage,  endeavouring  to  footh 
the  pains  of  a forc’d  abfence  from  her  lover,  by 
drawing  his  pid^ure  from  her  m.emory.  I'he 
lover  bribes  her  maid,  and  is  introduc’d  into  her 
chamber,  w'hcre,  wilhoutbeing  difcovered,  he  can 
fee  how  fhe  employs  the  hours  of  his  imaginary 
abfence.  It  is  evident  in  this  cafe,  that  he  is 
to  place  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  that  he  may 
contemplate  the  pidlure,  as  it  rifes  from  her 
touches,  without  being  difcovered  by  her  ; that 
from  time  to  time,  his  curiofuy  tempting  him 
to  nearer  and  nearer  views,  he  is  to  throw  him- 
felf into  the  danger  of  being  feen  ; that  at  every 
motion  fhe  make'',  he  is  to  exprefs  a terror  led 
he  fhould  be  obferv’d  ; and  that,  eager  to  prolcng 
the  ravifliing  contemplation,  he  is  to  recover  with 
a precipitate  hade,  but  at  the  fame  time  with 
a vifible  afflidfion  in  his  countenance,  that  part 
of  the  dage  where  he  is  out  of  her  light. 

There  are  other  circumdanccs  as  interefting 
as  this,  which  yet  do  not  point  out  fo  clearly  to 
the  player,  the  adlion  that  fliould  attend  them, 
and  we  frequently  have  opportunities  ot  feeing, 
that  there  are  fome  in  which  it  is  too  eafy  tor 
him  to  take  an  exadfly  contrary  part  to  nature, 
to  reality,  and  to  the  intention  of  the  poet  We 
fnall  fpare  the  cenfure  of  our  own  performers, 
and  give  an  indance  of  this  in  a v/ell  knov/n 
T/wc/;  tragedy,  that  of  Ipl  'rmia.  Wh^n/Mi- 
memnon  is  afk’d  by  that  un)  . ^ pv  ylnct  s,  i'  llie 
may  be  permitted  to  af  il  r il'c;  (.icrdiec  he  is 
preparing,  he  anfwers,  2 tv  ji  ai!  i.  li.  r-,  ?}iy  cl'ild  I 
Many  a^ors  have  imagia’d  that  it  v/as  their  bu- 
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finefs  to  add  a great  deal  of  the  pathetic  to  this 
fhort  anfwer,  by  fixing  their  eyes  with  the 
utmoft  affedtion,  grief,  and  tendernefs  on  the 
lady,  while  they  deliver’d  it.  But  this,  howe- 
ver proper  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  is,  when 
Ifridtly  confider’d,  abfolutely  contrary  to  nature, 
and  reality  ; fordoubtlefs  Agamemnon^  who  knew” 
he  was  going  to  facrificethat  very  daughter,  who 
had  fo  little  imagination  of  it,  that  (he  was  afk- 
ing  it  as  a favour  that  fhe  might  be  prefent,  and 
who  did  not  intend  fhe  fhou’d  know  his  cruel  pur- 
pofe  till  it  cou’d  be  no  longer  conceal’d,  ought 
to  turn  his  eyes  away,  while  he  gives  this  an- 
fwer to  her  innocent  queftion,  that  fhe  might 
not  perceive  his  grief  and  agony  while  he  fpoke 
to  her. 

In  the  Penelope^  another  favourite  play  of  that 
nation,  Vlyjps^  after  having  been  a long  time  ex- 
pos’d to  the  vengeance  of  Neptune  and  Venus,  and 
after  having  fufter’d  innumerable  hardfhips,. re- 
turns to  his  country.  Charm’d  with  the  beha- 
viour of  his  fon,  he  difeovers  himfelf to  him; 
and  the  faithful  Eu?nceus  is  prefent  at  this  feene. 
At  firft  thought  one  vvou’d  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  the  bulinefs  of  the  player  who  reprefents 
Tt'lemachus,  fhou’d  be  to  throw  himfelf  imme- 
diately at  the  feet  of  his  father,  and  give  himfelf  up 
to  all  thofe  tranfports  of  joy  natural  to  a fon,  who, 
after  feekinghis  parent  thro’  the  world  in  vain,  had 
now  met  him  unexpedledly.  But,  on  farthcrconfi-. 
deling  the  circumftances,  wc  fhall  change  our  opi- 
nion, '^Jlyjjes  had  been  abfent  fo  many  years,  that 
his  fon,  a child  at  the  time  he  left  him, "cou’d  have 
no  remembrance  of  his  perfon  ; he  ought  therefore 
to  expedt  a confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what 
was  told  him  by  a ftranger,  before  he  gave  way 

to 
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to  thofc  emotions,  which  would  naturally  and 
necclTanly  arlle  if  he  was  rightly  inform’d.  The 
aCdion  of  the  player,  who  performs  the  chara£kr 
of  Tde  niachus^  will  therefore  be  irue^  if  he  ex- 
prefles  only  a mixture  of  adonlfhmcnt  and  re- 
fpecSl  at  what  his  father  fays,  and  puts  on  an  air 
of  indetermination,  during  the  moment  that 
iiiterieres  before  a pprfpn  whjfe  fidelity  he  js 
perfcdlly  convinc’d  of,  afiurcs  him,  that  he  fecs^ 
his  father  and  his  king. 

Thcfe  and  mtny  other  examples  of  alike  kind, 
abundantly  prove  how  very  different  the  true 
adfion  requir’d  in  a great  character  under  parti- 
cular circumftances,  may  be  from  that  which  may 
firfi:  prefentitfelf  tothe  imagination  of  the  player. 

It  is  plain  alfo  from  the  laft  infiance,  that  he 
is  not  to  fuppofe  it  fufficient  in  all  caies  to  fiudy 
the  truth  of  the  a£1;ion,  with  which  he  is  to  accom- 
pany the  words  the  author  has  put  into  his 
mouth  j in  _^any  circumffances  the  filence 
of  a player,  may  be  as  eloquent  as  the  finefi:  form 
^f  words  coil’d  be  ; nay,  there  is  often  more 
beauty,  as  well  as  more  difficulty,  in  the  being 
properly  filent,  than  in  the  delivering  the  molt 
founding  line  a poet  can  put  into  the  p.ut  of 
the  higheft  charadter. 

“’'It  is  not  long  fince,  to  borrow  one  more  in- 
flancc  from  our  neighbours,  that  a Ftcuih  ac- 
trefs  immortaliz’d  her  reputation  in  the  charac- 
ter of  P efielopCy  in  the  play  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned ; and  we  may  affure  the  world  that  a 
judicious  and  well-condu£tcd  filence,  had  no  lit- 
tle fhare  in  the  acquiring  her  thofe  applaufcs  flic 
receiv’d  in  it.  The  difeovery  of  her  hufband 
who  had  been  fo  long  abfent,  had  never  ftru.k 

the  fpedatois  in  that  amazing  manner,  had  there 

been 
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been  no  merit  in  her  /hare  of  the  fcenc,  beficJc 
the  repeating  the  words  of  her  part.  What 
charm’d  every  body,  was  the  deportment  of  the 
a^irefs,  the  infenfible  gradations  by  which  /he 
turn’d  herfelf  toward  the  pretended  //ranger, 
as  fhe  more  and  more  a/Tur’d  herfelf,  that  the 
voice  of  the  pcrfon  who  fpoke  to  her,  was  that 
of  the  hufband  /he  had  fo  long  lamented  ; this 
had  infinitely  more  e/Fedf  than  any  thing  /he 
faid,  or  cou’d  have  faid  on  the  occafion. 

The  difficulty  of  obferving  every  circumftanoc 
on  which  the  truth  of  adfion  depends,  is  greate/l 
of  all  in  thofe  peculiar  fituations  of  the  cha- 
radfer,  under  which  the  performer  is  obliged  to 
play  as  it  were  two  parts  at  the  fame  time. 

We  have  an  in/lance  of  this  kind  in  a fcene  in 
the  Old  Batchelor^  in  which  the  dotard,  his  wife, 
and  the  gallant,  under  the  difguife  of  yfv.Spintexty 
are  on  the  //age  together. 

The  lady  has  here  the  jealoufy  of  a hufband 
to  deceive,  and  the  ardour  of  a favourite  lover 
to  return  at  the  fame  time.  She  embraces  the 
gallant  by  a pretended  mi/lake  inftead  of  the  hus- 
band ; /he  cajoles  the  dotard  with  fond  expref- 
fxons,  while  .jiQie  makes  figns  over  his  head  to  the 
lover,  and  addrefies  her  di'courfe  to  the  one 
while  /he  pretends  to  fpeak  to  the  other.  The 
a(Strefs  who  wou’d  fucceed  in  this  charadler, 
ought  to  be  extremely  upon  her  guard,  that  the 
audience  may  not  find  her  either  too  little  upon 
the  watch  as  to  her  hu/band’s  jealoufy,  or  want- 
ing in  that  tendernefs  which  /he  ought  to  /hew 
to  her  lover. 

Thefe  fort  of  incidents  are  abundantly  difficult 
to  perform  to  fatisfadlion  ; but  there  arc  yet  fome 
others  in  which  there  requires  /fill  more  addrefs 

and 
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and  management.  There  are  thofe  in  which 
the  performer,  has  three  inftead  of  two  parts  to 
play  at  the  fame  time  ; where  there  are  two 
people  to  be  deceived  by  two  different  ftories  at 
the  fame  inftant,  and  the  performer  is  all  the 
while  to  exprefs  alfo  to  the  audience  a fenfe  of 
the  difficulty  of  what  is  doing,  and  a continual 
dread  of  being  difeovered  by  one  or  other  of 
the  perfons  deceived.  We  have  an  eminent  in- 
flarice  of  this  kind  m one  of  ^tir  farces,  where 
an  intriguing  maid-fcrvant  finds  it  necefiary  for 
the  good  of  her  young  mafier  to  delude  his  fa- 
ther, and  the  aunt  of  the  lady  he  courts,  into  an 
opinion  of  one  another,  as  perfons  out  of  their 
fenfes.  While  the  adfrefs  is  here  conftruing  e 
very  look  and  gefiure  of  Mr.  Gcodali  into  mad- 
nefs  to  Mrs.  Highmore^  and  every  glance  and 
accent  of  that  lady  into  frenzy  to  him ; fhe  is 
expreffing  to  the  audience  all  the  wffiile  the  ut- 
mofl  terror  in  the  world,  left  one  or  the  other 
of  them  fhou  d difeover  her  i N^ay,  (he  even  adds 
to  the  necefiary  perplexity  of  the  part  Ihe  has  to 
a61,  by  blending  with  her  very  terror  the  pert 
felf-fufticiency,  that  marks  out  the  reft  of  her 
charadfer  j and  gives  us  one  of^he  ftrongeft 
modern  examples  it  is  poffible  to  quote,  of  ^the 
application  of  the  rule  deliver’d  in  the  laft  chap- 
ter, that  the  fame  paffions  are  to  be  exprefs’d  very 
differently,  as  ading  upon  different  charaders. 
The  perfon  who  underftands  this  merit  in  Mrs. 
Clive's  playing  this  ftiort  charader,  will  not  won- 
der if  it  appear  very  infipid  when  perform’d  by 
any  body  elfe. 

There  is  no  conceiving,  but  ’oy  an  attentive 
examination,  into  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  per- 
formerj  how  much  many  of  thofe  ebaraders 
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which  we  are  apt  to  admire  the  author  for  drav/* 
ing,  owe  to  the  manner  in  whiCfi  they  are  re- 
prefented  : And  on  the  other  hand,  the  plays  of 
JVlol'tere  in  France^  and  thofe  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  with  us,  abound  in  charailers  which 
are  fcarce  ever  play’d  with  juftice.  We  are  not 
therefore  to  wonder  that  thefe  do  not  always 
bring  full  houfes,  and  of  confequence,  that  they 
are  felclom  perform’d.  The  managers  may  de- 
pend on  it,  they  wou’d  fee  no  empty  benches 
on  the  nights  fuch  pieces  were  play’d,  if  they 
wou’d  employ  as  many  of  their  principal  per- 
formers in  them  as  are  neceflarv ; and  allot  the 
characters  of  confequence  to  fuch  petfons  as  are 
able  to  give  them  all  the  force  and  expreflion 
they  require.  They  tell  us  they  don’t  play  thefe, 
becaufe  the  town  is  more  fond  of  novelty ; Let 
them  do  what  we  are  recommending  to  them, 
and  they  will  give  us  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  acceptable  kinds  of  novelty  in  their  power. 

CHAP.  III. 

Obfervatlons  on  the  tivo  principal  Things  effential 
to  the  Truth  of  Ahion. 

AS  action  and  recitation  compofe  the  eflence 
of  what  we  call  exprellion  in  the  player ; 
fo  the  judicious  changes  in  the  countenance,  and 
thofe  in  the  attitude  and  gelture  form  the  truth 
of  aCtion.  That  the  changes  of  the  actor’s 
countenance  may  appear  juft,  and  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  to  an  audience,  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
paflion  which  he  is  to  deferibe  to  them  barely 
difeover  itfelf  In  his  eyes ; it  muft  be  feen  there 
with  an  uncommon  force  and  vivacity.  The 

face 
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face  that  can  mark  a pafiion  but  weakly  on 
the  ftage,  is  to  be  rank’d  with  thofe  which 
cannot  mark  it  at  all:  I'hat  very  degree  of ex> 
prefTion  in  the  countenance,  which  is  ’i"  ■ 

aft'edting  us  elfcvvherc,  is  not  enough  * 
us  in  the  player. 

The  paintings  expos’d  upon  the  ftage,  are  feen 
at  a certain  diltance  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  audience  : they  muft  therefore  have  a ftrength 
in  the  touches  fomewhat  too  bold  for  a near 
view  ; but  yet  fo  moderated,  that  it  may  be  over- 
look’d by  thofe  who  have  that  fituation,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  neceffities  of  the  reft. 

The  paflions  muft  all  fhew  themfelves  with 
life  and  fpirit  in  the  countenance  of  the  player  ; 
'yet  they  are  not  to  diftort  or  disfigure  it.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  one  of  the  belt  a61:refres  of 
the  prefent  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  that  a too 
great  fenfibility  in  feenes  of  diftrefs  throws  her 
features  out  of  all  form,  and  excites  our  dif- 
tafte  inftead  of  our  compaftion  ; and  ’tis  tire  pe- 
culiar advantage  of  another  of  the  modern  fa- 
vourites of  that  fex,  to  acquire  a beauty  in  the 
height  offorrow,  which  (lie  wants  at  other  times. 
We  cannot  but  regret  the  fortune  of  one  of  thefe 
ladies,  as  much  as  we  admire  that  of  the  other; 
but  we  arc  not  to  expeeft  that  we  fhall  find  in 
others  fo  fingular  a charm  in  a face  of  forrow, 
as  we  difeover  in  the  latter  of  them.  It  is  not 
the  good  fortune  of  every  tragedy  princefs  to  have 
a face  that  mifery  fits  well  upon  ; much  lefs  to  have 
fuch  an  one  as  we  adore  in  the  heroine  of  another 
houfe,  for  charming  us  equally  under  all  the  dif- 
guifes  the  poet  for  the  night  choofes  to  fhew  it 
in.  We  have  at  leaf!  a right,  however,  to  expedl 
that  anger  is  not  reprefented  to  us  by  convul- 
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fions,  and  that  forrow  and  diftrefs  are  not  made 
fhocking,  when  the  poet  intended  they  (Vjould 
be  interefting  and  afFeding. 

Whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  juftly  celebrated  adlrefs  hinted  at  above, 
it  is  certain  that  in  general  the  players  only  fall 
into  thefe  excefles,  from  their  not  being  aflfedled 
in  fuch  a degree  as  the  circumftance  and  litua- 
tion  of  their  chara£lers  require.  Does  the  player 

ftrongly  the  paffion  he  is  to 
exprefs,to  us  ? It  will  then  paint  itfelf  in  his  eyes, 
without  his  diftorting  them  to  make  it  do  fo. 
But  is  he  oblig’d  to  teize  and  torture  his  foul, 
to  rouze  it  out  of  the  ftupid  and  lethargic  itate 
he  finds  it  in  ? The  conftrain’d  ftate  of  his  mind, 
will  fliew  itfelf  in  all  his  aftion,  his  very  features, 
as  well  as  his  geftures  and  motions,  will  difcover 
it,  and  he  will  appear  rather  a fick  man  harrafs’d 
w ith  a fit  of  fome  firange  malady,  than  a player 
affected  by  a common  pafiion,  and  endeavouring 
only  to  exprefs  it. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  countenance  of 
a performer,  is  only  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
expreflion  of  fome  one  peculiar  palfion  or  affec- 
tion of  the  foul.  There  are  countenances  naturally 
difmal  which  feem  form’d  only  to  fhed  tears, 
and  to  draw  them  from  other  people  ; and  there 
are  others  which  feem  calculated  only  for  mirth 
and  jollity  ; to  be  joyous  themfelves  and  to  make 
every  body  elfe  fo.  In  the  firft,  gaiety  never  fits 
eafy  ; they  never  laugh  but  with  conftraint ; and 
they  tell  you  too  evidently  that  they  are  merry 
only  becaufe  they  are  bid  to  be  fo.  Sorrow  fits 
upon  the  face  of  the  others  in  the  fame  un- 
natural and  forc’d  manner;  one  wou’d  take 
It  tor  a itranger  endeavouring  by  force  to  fettle 
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itfelf  in  a country  where  every  native  is  an  enemy. 

A judicious  regulation  in  the  attitude,  geftures 
and  manner  of  the  player  is  as  necelTary,  and  of 
as  much  confequence  to  the  truth  of  his  atflion, 
as  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  i.i>umeru; 

'I'he  general  deportment  and  proper  attituv... 
in  the  feveral  feenes  a performer  may  be  en- 
gag’d in,  have  been  fufficiently  treated  of  in  the 
preceding  chapters ; we  fhall  therefore  avoid 
repetitions,  and  content  ourielves  w'ith  feme 
general  remarks  on  the  particular  geitures  nccei 
I'ary  under  peculiar  circumftances.  v 

Geffures  have  a determinate  fignification,  as 
much  as  words;  andTw'hen  properly  apply ’d,  tiicy 
add  a vaft  deal  of  life  and  force  to  the  aiflion. 

The  moft  fignificant  of  them  will  even  ferve 
to  exprefs  to  an  audience  every  paflion  that  w'C 
are  capable  of  being  agitated  by,  and  raife  in 
the  fpedfators  every  fentiment  that  w’e  wifli  to 
infpire  them  wdth  : Without  the  afTiftance  of 
words,  we  are  able  to  fignify  by  geftures  and 
frgns  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  fatisfaefion,  or 
our  difpleafure.  We  can  entreat  by  them,  and 
obtain  our  requefts  as  readily  as  if  words  were 
added  to  them.  We  can  lament  and  exprefs 
our  diftrefs  and  forrow  by  them,  and  that  in  fo 
plain  and  intelligible  a manner,  as  to  force 
others  to  weep  with  us;  and  finally,  we  can 
threaten  by  them,  and  by  thofe  threatnings  excite 

terror.  1 r r "T 

/ The  figns  which  we  ufe  to  exprefs  thefe  le- 

veral  intentions  of  the  foul  are  not  however 
merely  arbitrary,  they  are  diiflated  by  ^ 

felf,  and  are  common  to  all  mankind.  The 

laneuao’cof  figns  we  all  fpeak  without  having  been 
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taught  it ; by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  con- 
verie  with  people  of  all  nations ; and  nature  has 
heen  fo  determinate  in  the  fenfeof  every  particle  of 
i^Jtl^t  aft  would  attempt  in  vain  to  make  it  either 
more  intelligible  or  more  expreflive.  The  ut- 
moft  that  can  be  done  by  the  niceft  hand,  is  to 
polilh  and  ornament  it ; and  all  that  the  player 
needs,  or  indeed  is  able  to  do,  is  only  to  avoid 
improprieties  in  it,  and  to  be  careful  to  ufe  it  only 
in  fuch  parts  as  nature  (hews  it  to  be  neceflary 
and  ufeful  in. 

The  judgment  of  the  player  muft  inform 
him,  that  when  he  adfs  the  part  of  a man  of 
high  rank  and  quality,  he  is  to  ufe  fewer  gef- 
tures,  and  thofe  lefs  violent  than  when  he  a£fs 
a clown  ; nor  is  it  difficult  to  guefs  from  whence 
this  neceflary  diftindlion  arifes.  Nature  left  to 
herfelf,  is  under  lefs  reftraint,  and  runs  into 
more  irregular  emotions,  than  when  curb’d  and 
regulated  by  a proper  education. 

^ People  in  high  life  have  the  fame  affedlions 
with  the  vulgar ; but  they  have  more  hypocrify. 
Their  very  paffions  put  on  the  air  of  diffimulation, 
which  has  been  inculcated  into  them  in  all  their 
other  actions,  and  appear  moderate  and  rea- 
■ fonable  even  when  thev  are  the  mofl:  inordi- 
nate  and  ungovern’d.  A man  of  high  rank 
is  in  a manner  fedate  and  tranquil  even  in  his 
refentmenr,  while  a cobler  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumflanccs  w'ou’d  be  outrageous,  kick  the  tables 
and  chairs  about  the  houfe,  and  half  murder  his 
wife  and  children,  tho’  they  did  not  even  know 
what  it  was  that  put  him  in  this  fury. 

If  the  frequent  ufe  of  paffionate  geftures  is  on 
this  account  not  allowable  in  genteel  comedy, 

much 
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much  lefs  is  it  fo  in  tragedy;  As  much  as  the 
gentleman  is  above  the  vulgar,  lb  much  is  the 
king  or  heroe  above  the  private  gentleman: 
If  the  former  is  cxpcdled  to  maintain  a ccr*^ain 
dignity  and  refpeil  adequate  to  liis  rani: 
the  commonalty;  the  latter  is  under  inhn. 
greater  necellity  of  fupporting  his  characlcr  by  a 
majeftic  deportment,  and  keeping  up,  by  a grave 
and  fedate  carriage,  the  high  idea  wcJiave  formed 
of  his  virtues  and  accomplifhments. 

No  lefs  eminent  a player  than  Mr.  Garnch  has 
been  accus’d  of  not  keeping  up  this  dignity  in 
fomc  of  his  tragedy  chara6ters.  Wc  can  by  no 
means  agree  with  thofe  who  are  for  making  the 
charge  general  againft  him,  but  are  apt  to  believe 
that  the  people  who  do  fo,  are  influenced  merely 
by  his  want  of  figure  ; and  give  no  little  proof 
of  their  own  incapacity  of  being  flruck  by  things 
of  much  greater  confequencc. 

His  Macbeth  and  Richard^  w'C  take  to  be- 
maflcr-pieces  in  this  kind  ; and  many  of  hi', 
other  charaiSlers  arc  kept  up  at  leall  weth  to 
much  dignity,  that  a candid  fpedator  will  not 
think  him  cenfurable  in  this  refpect ; but  there 
arc  fomc  in  which  he  is  evidently  wanting. 
In  Pierre^  perhap-,  we  fliou’d  not  lee  this  defect 
in  him,  if  we  had  not  an  unluc  ky  comperhbn  at 
hand,  with  tiiat  player  in  the  fame  part,  who  cer- 
tainly cxcells  all  the  world  in  this  peculiar  ar- 
ticle. When  Ja^eir  mentions  honcll-/  as  a vir- 
tue that  is  not  fit  for  this  world,  Mr.  Garrick 
forgets  the  dignity  of  his  charadter  to  give  into 
a Ihrewdnefs  and  feverity  very  natural  to  him, 
and  in  general  very  becoming,  when  he  an- 
fvvers  him, 
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Why,  powerful  villainy  firft  fet  it  u'p 
For  its  own  eafe  and  faf^cty — Honeft  rilen 
Are  the  foft  eafy  cufhions  on  which  knaves 
Repofe  and  fatten  : Were  all  mankind  villains 
^Fhey’d  ftarve  each  other  ; lawyers  wou’d  want 
pradiice, 

Cut-throats  rewards ; each  man  wou'd  kill  his 
brother 

Himfelf  ! none  wou’d  be  paid  or  bang’d  for  mur- 
ther  : 

Honefty  ! ’twas  a cheat  invented  firft 
^’o  bind  the  hands  of  bold  deferving  rogues, 

That  fools  and  cowards  might  fit  fate  in  power. 
And  lord  it  uncontrol’d  above  their  betters. 

We  are  plcafed  with  the  force  and  ftrength 
he  gives  to  the  fatire  in  this  fpeech,  the  keennefs 
of  which  has  never  been  fo  great  in  any  other 
mouth  ; but  we  are  vext  to  find  the  dignity  of  the 
charadler  quite  forgot  in  the  fpeaking  it. 

There  is  the  fame  defedt  in  his  playing  Lenr^ 
and  that  from  the  fame  caufe.  It  is  not  that  Mr. 
Garr\(^k  is  not  equal  to  the  tafk  of  keeping  up 
the  dignity  of  a king  or  a heroe  ; we  find  by 
the  inltances  firft  cited  that  he  is  ; but  he  gives 
way  to  thoughts  of  another  kind  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  that  he  frequently  lofes  this  part  of  his 
charadter.  It  is  the  fame  natural  turn  to  be  fe- 
vere,  that  robs  us  of  the  king  in  Lear^  which 
before  funk  the  heroe  in  Pierre,  as  this  gentle- 
man plays  it.  Sirak^fpear  has  put  fome  of  the 
keeneft  things  he  ever  wrote  into  the  mouth  of 
this  enrag’d  monarch,  and  this  player  gives  tliem 
a peculiar  firength  and  fharpnefs  in  the  expref- 
fion  i but  then  the  k’uig  is  not  f.und  in  the  fa- 
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tyrift,  they  are  rather  fharp  things  deliver’d  as  any 
other  charader  of  the  play  might  have  faid 
them. 

Even  in  the  mad  feenes,  vve  know  ^rnn  ’*•  - 
ther  player’s  manner  of  conducting  ilur  ,tli. 
majefty  of  the  monarch  may  be  kept  up  am.uii 
the  wildeft  tallies  of  the  frantic  lunatic  ; but 
furely  the  beft  friends  of  Mr.  Garrick  WiW  not 
difpute  with  us,  that  in  this  whole  part  of  the 
play,  he  Iboks  as  like  a mad  an  tiring  elil*, 
a mad  king.  Shakefpear  has  every  where  kent  up 
Lear's  remembrance  of  his  regal  Hate  even  m his 
utmoft  ravings ; he  introduces  him  with  the  or- 
naments of  royalty  about  him,  tho’  made  of 
weeds  and  ftraw,  and  makes  him  remember 
that  he  is  every  inch  a king  : But  ’tis  hhakefpear 
only,  not  the  adtor  in  this  cafe  that  does  it : 
even  when  this  player  fays, 

When  I do  ftarc,  fee  how  the  fubjecl  quakes. 

I pardon  that  man’s  life — What  was  the  caufe  ? 
Adultery — Thou  fhalt  not  die  ! Die  for  adultery  \ 
No  ; the  wren  goes  to’t,  and  the  Imall  gilded 
fly  engenders  in  my  fight.  Let  copulation  tlirive  : 
p'or  Glojier's  baftard  fon  was  kinder  to  his  father, 
than  were  my  daughters  got  i’the  lawful  bed. 
To’t,  Luxury,  pell  mell,  for  I want  foldicrs. 

The  judicious  obferver,  tho’  pleafed  with  the 
juft  cmphafis  laid  on  the  words,  tho’  charm’d 
with  the  fpirit  with  which  they  are  fpoken, 
vet  cannot  but  obferve,  that  they  are  not  deli- 
ver’d with  a kingly  majefty  ; They  feem  rather 
the  flights  of  a man  whofc  maonefs  made  him 
fancy  himfelf  a monarch,  than  of  one  W'ho  ever 
really  was  fo. 
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We  mention  this  foible  of  this,  in  moft  things, 
inimitable  performer,  principally  for  the  fake  of 
the  growing  fet  of  players,  who  feem  to  think 
him  the  ftandard  of  perfedfion  in  every  thing.  Peo- 
ple’s fauUs  are  much  more  eafily  imitated  than 
their  beauties,  and  this  is  one  which  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  being  thought  like  Mr.  Garrick 
are  moft  apt  to  fall  into.  If  they  wou’d  form 
themfelves  on  the  judgment  of  others,  let  them 
to  the  life,  fpirit,  and  vivacity  of  Mr.  Garrick^ 
join  an  imitation  as  nearly  as  they  can  of  the 
dignity  of  Mr.  ^in, 

W e fhall  not  be  thought  partial  to  this  gen- 
tleman, we  hope,  if  we  fay  that  no  man  at 
prtfent  equals  him, or  perhaps  ever  did  in  this 
great  article  of  the  player’s  profeflion. 

How  eafily  do  we  perceive  in  him,  even  in 
this  very  feene  of  Lear^  that  it  is  a king  who 
rails!  With  what  a majefty  as  well  as  fharpnefs, 
with  what  an  awful  feverity  does  he  cry  out. 

See  howyon  Juftice  rails  on  that  fimple  thief. 
Shake  ’em  together,  and  the  firft  that  drops  cut, 
thief  or  juftice,  is  a villain — Thou  haft  feen  a 
farmer’s  dog  bark  at  a beggar;  and  the  man 
ran  away  from  the  cur  ; There  thou  mightft 
behold  the  great  image  of  authority — A dog’s 
obey’d  in  office.  Thou  rafcal  beadle,  hold  thy 
heavy  hand  ; why  doft  thou  lafh  that  ftrumpet  ? 
Thou  hotly  lulls  to  enjoy  her  in  that  very  kind 
for  which  thou  whip’ft  her.  Do,  do — The  judge 
that  fentenc’d  her  has  been  before  hand  with 
thee. 
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We  may  obfervc  that  in  thcfe  parts  it  is 
molt  difficult  of  all  others  to  keep  up  a 
dignity  ; and  in  which,  with  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantages, it  appears  leaf!  ftriking.  Ifucv 
fee  it  in  a higher  light,  let  us  obferve  t)  i:  , 
in  the  part  in  which  we  have  obferv’d  one  oi 
the  greateft  aaors  in  the  world  to  lail  in  this 
refped,  that  of  Pierre:  with  what  a majefly  of 
deportment  does  he  introduce  that  charadfer  on 
the  ftage,  cenfuring  himfelf  with  a nob'e  fe' 
rity  for  not  becoming  the  avei  gT  of  an  injurca 
people  ; with  what  an  air  of  true  dignity  does 
he  tell  Jqffier^ 

I am  a rogue  as  well  as  they, 

A fine  gay  bold-fac’d  villain  as  thou  fee  ft  me  ; 

’ Pis  true,  I pay  my  debts  when  they  re  con- 
tradled  i 

I fteal  from  no  man,  wou’d  not  cut  a throat 
To  gain  admiffion  to  a great  man’s  purfe 
Or  a'^whorc’s  bed  : I’d  not  betray  my  friend 
To  get  his  place  or  fortune;  I fcorn  to  flatter 
A blown-up  fool  above  me,  to  crulh  the  wretch 
beneath  me, 

Yet,  Jaffier^  for  all  this  I am  a villain  ! 

Yes,  and  a moft  notorious  villain ; 

To  fee  tlie  fuflerings  of  my  fellow  creatures, 

AnJ  own  my  felf  a man;  'I'o  lee  our  fenators 
Cheat  the  deluded  people  with  a fliew 
Of  liberty,  which  )ct  they  never  tafte  of. 

'Fhey  fay  by  them  our  hands  arc  free  from  fetters. 
Yet  whom  they  pleafe  they  lay  in  bafeft  bonds, 
Bring  whom  they  pleafe  to  infamy  and  forrow  ; 
Drive  us  like  wrecks  down  therough  tide  of  power, 
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While  there’s  no  hold  to  fave  us  from  dcflrudlion. 

All  that  bear  this  are  villains,  and  I one, 

Not  to  roufe  up  at  the  great  call  of  nature, 

To  check  the  growth  of  thefe  domeftic  fpoilers. 
Who  make  us  Haves,  and  tell  us  ’tis  our  charter. 

Perhaps  there  liave  been  few  charadlcrs  fo 
happily  introduc’d  to  us,  as  that  of  Pierre  is  by 
thefe  fentiments  ; we  fee  at  once  the  greatnefs 
of  foul  we  are  to  expedl  from  him  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  that  fliall  follow  3 and,  as  Mr.  ^^.in 
plays  the  part,  we  are  never  fhock’d  with  the 
abfence  of  that  greatnefs,  even  for  a Tingle  moment. 

When  this  player  has  the  advantage  of  fuch 
a charadler  as  Cato^  or  Bojaxet^  his  talk  is  ea- 
fier  in  this  way  ; he  rifes  in  thofe  with  the  greateft 
eafe  to  a dignity  that  a charaderof  this  more  pri- 
vate rank  would  not  bear,  and  that  nobody  elfe 
equals  : but  there  is  yet  another  part  in  which  he 
e:H;cels  even  his  dignity  in  thefe.  The  charadler 
we  mean  is  Comus  \ in  this,  thro’  the  whole  part, 
he  is  fomething  more  than  man  ; the  majefty  of 
the  Deity  he  reprefents,  dwells  about  him  in  every 
attitude,  and  in  the  pronouncing  every  period  ; 
with  what  a fuperior  greatnefs  does  he  introduce 
himfelf  to  us  by  his  manner  of  delivering  the  glo- 
rious lines  that  open  his  part. 

The  ftar  that  bids  the  fhepherd  fold, 

Now  the  top  of  heav’n  doth  hold, 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  deep  Atlantic  ftream. 

While  the  flope  fun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  againft  the  dufky  pole. 

Pacing  tow’rd  the  other  goal 
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Ot  his  chamber  in  the  caft  ; 

vNxlcome  joy  and  fcaft. 

And  with  what  dignity,  after  the  fong  that  Is 
perform’d  here,  does  he  go  on, 

We  tliat  arc  of  purer  fire 
Imitate  the  ftarry  choir, 

'Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  fpheres 
Lead  in  fvvift  dance  the  months  and  years. 

The  founds,  the  fcas,  and  all  their  hnny  diovc. 
Now  to  the  moc-n  in  wav’iing  moi  rice  move  i 
While  on  the  tawny  fands  and  fltelves 
'I'rip  the  pert  fairies,  and  the  dapper  elves. 

H s invocation  of  CofyttOy  which  fucceeds  this. 

Is  deliver’d  with  equal  judgment  with  the  reft. 
When  men  invoke  the  Divinity^  they  are  to  do 
it  with  the  utmoft  humility  and  awe  ; but  the 
player,  here,  remembers  that  he  Is  only  addreffing 
to  an  equal ; himfelf  a de'ity^  and  the  imaginary 
being  he  addreftes  to,  no  more.  ’Tis  therefore  a 
peculiar  mark  of  his  judgment,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferv’d,  not  a blcinifti  in  his  playing,  as  fome  have 
luppos’d,  that  he  here  keeps  up  all  the  dignity 
he  had  fet  out' with,  and  in  the  fame  fpirit  in  which 
he  had  before  fpoke,  continues. 

Hail,  goddefs  of  nodurnal  fport, 

Dar^veil’d  Cotytto.^  t’  whom  the  fccret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  burns,  m\fterious  dame, 
Who  ne’er  art  call’d,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darknefs  fpits  her  thickeft  gloom. 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air, 

Stay  thy  cloudy  Ebon  chair. 

Wherein  thou  rid’ft  with  Hecate,  and  befriend 
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Us,  thy  vow’d  priefts,  till  utmoli  end 
Of  .all  th)  dues  be  done,  an^  none  left  out, 
Ere  the  babling  eafi'ern  fcout, 

Ehe  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  fteep. 

Prom  her  cabin’d  loop-hole  peep. 

And  to  the  tell  tale  fun  defciy 
Our  conceal’d  folemnitv. 


"P  he  manner  in  which  he  makes  love  to  the 
lady,  is  of  a piece  with  the  reft.  He  is  paffionately 
enamour  d of  her ; but  then  he  courts  her  not 
•with  fuppheations,  but  with  prc>»nifes  ; he  gives 
her  reafons  for  complying  with  him,  rather 
than  entreaties  to  do  fo  ; and  this  in  a tone  and 
manner  becoming  a fuperior,  not  an  inferior  : 
in  fhort,  he  makes  love  in  a very  moving  and 
almoft  compulfive  way  ; but  that  ratlier  as  a Deity 
than  a Mortal. 


To  fum  up.  the  praife  of  thisquality  in  the  per- 
former we  are  metitioning  in  this  part,  we  fliall 
not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  if  any  thing  claims  the 
title  of  being  tlie  greateft  fentence,  and  moft  no- 
bly  pronounc  d of  any  on  the  Englijh  theatre,  it  is 
thar  threat  of  Cctniis  to  the  lady,  where,  on  her 
offering  to  get  up  to  leave  him,  he  tells  her. 


Nay,  lady,  fit — .If  I but  w^ave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  i;ll  bound  up  in  alabafter. 
And  you  a ftatue  : or,  as  Daphne  was. 
Root-bound,  w’ho  fled  Apollo. 


The  majefty  of  this  menace  will  perhaps  al- 
waj  s lofe  halt  its  power,  when  fpoken  by  any  body 
but  the  perfoii  we  are  celebrating  for  it. 
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Thefe  are  the  general  rules  for  the  deportment 
of  the  adlor,  where  no  peculiar  occafion  calls  for 
geftures  ; but  in  many  feenes  of  tragedy^  arn^par- 
ticularly  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  greateft  tender- 
nefs,  or  of  the  moft  violent  emotions  c : t.  0 » 
from  whatever  caule,  the  aefor  isabfulved  Ironi  i..-> 
general  injundfioPj  and  is  cxpe6led  not  only  to 
ufc  every  proper  gefture  in  its  utmoft  lorce,  that 
can  mark  to  the  audience  any  paflion,  any  affec- 
t'on  of  the  foul ; but  he  muff  even  have  rcrourfe 
to  many  others  which  have  no  regular  lign.lica- 
tion  in  their  own  nature,  and  yet  ferve  to  keep 
up  the  life  and  fpirit  of  the  adtion.  It  is  not  to 
be  underllocd,  however,  that  every  pariionate 
part  in  tragedy  necefiarily  demands  all  thefe  affif- 
tances  : it  is  even  true,  on  the  contrary,  that 
fome  of  the  greateft  and  moft  aftedfing  fccncs  wc 
know  of,  require  no  geftures  at  all  ; many  of  them 
would  be  render’d  ridiculous  by  them  ; and  per- 
haps it  is  not  more  juft  to  tell  the  greateft  adlor 
of  one  of  our  houfes,  that  Othello  would  oc  more 
Othello  w'ith  more  geftures,  than  to  inform  a iu- 
vourite  of  the  other,  that  Remeo  and  Cojialio' 
would  exprefs  fome  of  their  moft  tenuer  Icenes 
much  better  if  their  arms  had  a little  more  reft 
allow’d  them. 

I'hofe  geftures  which  tragedy  allows  as  orna- 
mentative,  rather  than  cxprcflive,  are  vaftly  more 
under  the  command  of  att  than  the  others  ; as 
they  have  no  meaning  in  themfclves,  the  player 
glves  them  juft  fuch  as  he  pleafes  by  the  look  he 
adds  to  them  : thefe  are  amufing,  but  the  oihcis 
are  infinitely  more  important,  as  they  regard  Uiat 
greateft  of  ail  conftdcrations  to  the  judicious 
pLiycr,  the  truth  of  adlion. 

I 5 
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An  audience  will  exped^  that  the  geftures  of  a 
^rformer,  even  when  they  exprefs  nothing, 
ihouid  yet  have  an  air  of  exprefiion  and  meaning ; 
and  particularly  that  they  fhould  feem  eafy  and 
natural,  not  ftudy’d,  elaborate,  and  pradtis’d.  In 
thole  diaradlers  which  are  meant  moft  of  all  to 
interelt:  an  audience,  every  motion  fhould  keep 
up  an  air  of  dignity  ; and  not  only  in  thefe,  but 
m every  other  part,  they  (hould  be  occafionally 
varied.  When  they  continue  the  fame  through- 
out level al  fcencs,  the  audience  cannot  but  look 
on  habits  of  the  man  who  aCfs,  not 

as  the  elteiits  of  impreffions  given  him  in  the  dif- 
ferent lituations  and  circumftances  of  the  charac- 
ter he  is  reprefenting. 

T o thefe  rules  we  may  add  another  more  ge- 
neral on^  The  player  ought  to  ufe  more  or 
fewer  geftures  of  every  kind,  according  to  the 
tahe  ot  the  nation  in  which  he  performs.  In 
J^rance  he  fhould  ufe  greatly  more  than  in  Etig^ 
land  \ and  in  England  more  than  in  Italy, 

One  farther  remark  may  ferve  to  clofe  this 
chapter.  There  are  foire  charaders  (to  the 
honour  of  our  poets  be  it  fpoken,  they  are  prin- 
c.'paiiv  in  our  farces,  particularly  in  thofe  which 
a^c  uorrowed  from  the  French)  which  have  been 
invented  out  of  mere  caprice  and  wantonnefs  of 
ancy,  and  have  nothing  in  real  life  that  is  at  all 
like  them.  I he  ador  has  here  no  fure  rules  to 
go  by  no  model  to  form  his  cliarader  upon 

mankind  fuch  a monfter 
as  the  Mock-DUhr  ? and  what  is  the  player  to  do 
who  ,3  toreprefent  a thing  that  does  not  cxift  ? 
Our  way  of  judging  of  the  performer  in  this  cafe 
ufually,  by  comparing  him  with  the  player 
v^l.o  u vve  remember  to  have  laft  perform’d  the 

“ fame 
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fame  charaaer  with  fuccefs ; no  matter  whether 
hcwcreriaht  or  wrong,  we  judge  that  bca.  tor 
ever  after  which  is  moft  like  what  ne  did.  ^ i nc, 
judicious  player,  who  takes  up  a charaaer  oi  thii 
kind,  is  therefore  to  make  it  his  ftrl'i  care  not  ^ 
differ  too  much  from  the  laft  perfon  wno  exce^.u 
in  it.  Perhaps  the  only  way  to  pleale  the  greater 
part  of  an  audience  as  well  as  he  did,  is  to  copy 
his  faults  : if  even  this  is  neceflary,  it  muft  be  in 
fome  degree  at  leaft  fubmitted  to  ^ hnee,  in  gene- 
ral, the  more  like  the  new  adtor’s  play  is  t-  wn-.t 
the  people  have  been  ufed  to,  the  becici  t^cy  vnu 
be  pleas’d  with  it. 

c H A P.  IV. 

On  the  Truth  of  Recitation. 

IT  will  not  avail  that  the  adlion  of  a player  is 
ever  fo  juft,  fo  judicious  and  expreffive,  if  his 
delivery,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  call  d,  his 
recitation  be  faulty.  When  the  performer  has  a 
judicious  atidieitcc  to  ad  before, _ it  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  expea  applaufc  for  plealingthe  eyes,  if  he 
does  not  at  the  fame  time  plcafc  the  ears  ano  the 

underftanding.  ^ , 

There  are  a multitude  ofpaffages  in  the  antient 
writers  which  prove,  that  the  delivery  of  their 
dramatic  writings  was  not  left  to  the  dilcretion  of 
the  aftors,  but  was  determined  by  note  and  mea- 
fure  That  this  was  the  cafe  is  pretty  certain  ; 

but  perhaps  it  is  yet  to  be  determin’d,  whether  a 
theatrical  reprefentation  would  be  the  better  or  the 

W’orfe  for  the  addition  of  fo  ftria  a rcgulant} . _ 

A very  eminent  writer,  the  Abbe  Condillac^  m 

his  EITay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge y is  o 
J j 5 opinion. 
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opinion,  that  if  the  tones  and  cadences  of  the* 
voice  ot  our  comic  a6lors  were  to  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  mufick,  the  performances  would 
be  infinitely  more  pleafing  than  they  are  at  pre- 
fent ; but  it  fhould  Teem  that  in  this  cafe,  their 
recitation  would  be  in  a kind  of  fong,  and  we 
fhould  at  leafl  be  reduced  to  hear  our  fprightliefl 
fentiments  deliver’d  in  fomething  like  the  recita- 
tive of  an  opera ; a fort  of  mufick  which  thofe 
entertainment  in  which  they  ex- 
pec”  their  ears  only  to  be  charm’d,  and  that  even 
at  the  expence  cf  their  underllanding,  have 
cnougr.  to  do  to  reconcile  themfelves  to,  under 
the  rame  cither  of  fpeaking  or  finging.  Surely 
we  fhould  not  eafily  bring  curfelves  to  fuppofe, 
that  a part  was  well  play’d  becaufe  it  was  well 
lung.  It  is  to  be  allow’d  indeed,  that  the  notes 
of  the  mufick  not  leaving  the  finger  at  liberty  to 
choofe  his  own  tones  and  cadences,  he  is  not 
in  the  fame  danger  that  the  player  is  of  choofing 
wrong  ones : but  all  that  playing  could  gain  by 
mufick  of  the  very  beff  kind  being  adapted  to  it, 
would  be,  at  the  utmoft,  no  more  th.m  the  ad- 
diti{mal  power  wliich  mufick  has  in  itfelf  of  ex- 
prclhny  the  d'fttrent  paflions  by  its  determinate 
lounri.i ; and  thi.s,  tiio’  a \’afl  deal  has  been  fjid  in 
favour  of  the  .antient  mufick  about  it,  docs  not  ap- 
pc  r at  prefent  to  be  at  ail  adequate  to  the  force 
.'.nd  exprefion- tliat  muH  be  loft,  b)'  a good  fpeik- 
e'  s bein  ’-  deny’d  to  give  the  utmoft  foice  to  the 
words  cf  the  author  in  his  recitation. 

1 heaoleftjoilges  leem  to  give  it  in  favour  of  mere 
fpeaking  ; and  Ltiicrs,  when  they  have  fuid  all  the 
fine  tilings  they  can  of  recitative  mufick,  are  oblig’d 
to  ..llo.v  ih.it  it  far  declamatory  fpeaking  for  its 

foundation  j 
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foundation  •,  nay,  they  even  own,  that  it  has  no 
real  expreflion  but  what  it  borrows  from  the  voice 
which  delivers  the  words  tint  its  mufick.  is  adapted 
to : and  it  is  another  unlucky  obfervation,  that  ther 
fame  notes  may  fcrve  very  well  tor  diiierent  wo 
and  thofe  of  very  different  fenfe  and  meaning. 

It  is  to  be  added  to  all  this,  that  let  the  mufick 
be  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  paffions  concern’d, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  exprelTive,  and  let  it  be  ever  fo 
pcrfedlly  perform’d  by  the  finging  adfor,  tlic 
world  will  never  allow  that  a fccnc  thus  fung  to 
an  audience,  will  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
reality,  and  fuflain  that  illufion  wliich  is  the  life 
of  all  playing,  nearly  fo  well  as  one  in  which  the 
players  fpeak  in  their  natural  voice  and  accent. 

d'he  Abbe  du  Bos,  another  Frenchman,  who  has 
written  with  great  luccefs  on  poetry  and  painting, 
has  deliver’d  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  figures 
taught  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  players, 
as  their  guides  and  diredlors  in  the  delivery  of  the 
words  of  the  poet,  were  not  properly  muficai 
notes,  but  were  a kind  of  marks  and  fignatures- 
intended  to  exprefs  thofe  elevations  and  cleprei- 
fions,  and  the  other  changes  of  the  voice  which 
the  paffions  cccafion,  in  fomc  degree,  in  com- 
mon converfaticn.  We  know  the  refpcdl  that  is 
due  to  the  cfiaraffcr  of  this  writer,  but  wc  can 
by  no  means  fubfciibe  to  his  opinion.  He  fup- 
pofes  that  it  is  pofTiMc  to  afeertain  the  ffrength 
and  cxprelTion  of  tiie  tones  of  the  voice  as  agitated 
by  the  paflions,  and  to  proportion  theii  degrees 
by  rule,  according  to  tiie  degree  of  the  eiiu.uon 
of  the  mind,  vrhich  they  arc  to  I c fuppos  d to 
arife  from  ; but  all  thi;  is  iairly  overih.own  by 
ihe  before-mention’d  who  has  demon* 

j^ated,  beyond  all  cgntradiviion,  tney  can  jicver 
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be  thus  determin’d,  as  to  their  f^rength  j nor  ever 
regulated  by  the  proportion  they  bear  to  other 
given  tones,  which  was  the  grand  rule  rlie  Abbe 
du  Bos  had  eftablirn’d  for  the  aicei  taining  their 
value. 

There  is  not  more  falfuy  in  this  hypotheiis 
of  the  learned  author,  than  in  his  other  great 
fuppofition.  That  nature  hiis  allotted  ordv’  one 
true  tone  of  voice  for  the  exprciTion  of  every 
fingle  paflion. 

This  is  an  error  that  requires  very  little  trouble 
in  the  refuting  ; Every  man  has  a peculiar  voice 
by  which  he  may  be  known  from  every  other 
man  in  the  world,  tho’  his  perfon  be  not  feen  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  every  one  has  his 
own  peculiar  inflexion  of  voice,  by  which  he  ex- 
preffe!s  the  impreflions  which  he  feels,  and  which 
conveys  the  idea  he  intends  by  it  to  others,  only 
as  it  differs  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  voice  in 
plain  fpeaking. 

There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  but  the  different 
inflexions  which  arife  from  the  fame  imprelTion 
in  the  voices  of  different  men,  have  fomething 
in  common  to  them  all  ; but  it  muft  be  alfo  al- 
lowed, that  they  neceffarily  differ  according  to 
the  different  organs  of  the  perfon  who  expreffes 
himfelf  by  them  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ac- 
cent and  cadence  of  any  particular  nation,  tho’ 
it  carry  with  it  fomething  that  diftinguifhes  it  in 
every  fpeaker  froffl  the  accent  of  ail  other  na- 
tions in  the  world,  yet  varies  almoft  ftifinitely 
in  the  different  perfons  who  fpeak  the  dialects  of 
the  feveral  provinces. 

The  tones  of  voice  which  fall  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  adlor  have,  befides  ail  thefe  va- 
rieties, many  others,  which  arife  from  the  pecu- 
liar 
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liar  charadlers  of  the  perfons  who  expref.  thcm- 
felvcs  by  them.  The  anger  of  Come  men  is  a iort 
thunder,  which  makes  ten  thouland  times  more 
noife  than  is  proportion’d  to  the  mifchic:  ii  (.oes ; 
while  that  of  others  is  a fort  of  itiii  ore  n. 
ther’d under  the  afhes, which  throws  out  uo  uani^^, 
but  which  is  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  gives 
no  notice  of  the  effedfs  it  is  ready  to  produce. 

It  will  be  eafily  feen  from  thefe  obfervations, 
that  the  art  of  delivering  a fentiment  juitiv,  or, 
as  we  otherwife  call  it,  the  trUii*  v.i  iec.it..:A  n, 
can  never  be  treated  methodically,  or  ucin  er’d 
in  the  form  of  a fcience.  In  order  to  this,  it 
would  be  necelTary  to  lay  down  as  many  lets  r. 
rules,  as  nature  has  given  to  mankind  tones  of 
voice,  and  different  manners  of  cxpreffing  the 
fame  impreffion.  All  the  Icfiur.j  tiiat  the  ableft 
inftruaor  would  be  able  to  give  upon  this  art, 
would  be  of  no  more  ufe  to  the  performer,  for 
whofe  affiftance  they  were  intended,  than  the 
defeription,  if  it  vrerc  poiTibie  to  delCii  C it,  oi 
the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Cibbey  engages^  our 
affedliop,  our  tears,  in  the  charadfer  of 
(in  which  fhe  feems  infpir’d  with  the  v^iV  genius 
' of  the  author  who  wrote  the  part,  and  with  the 
very  foul  of  the  heroine  v/hom  fhe  repreients) 
would  be  to  another  aarefs,  v/ho  wouW  wifli  to 
fuccecd  by  imitation  of  that  manner,  tho’ without 
/he  genius  or  the  foul  that  gave  exiltencc  tO  it  in 

the  original.  _ n • r,  in  i 

If  Ve  would  attempt  to  give  the  molt  inrallib.c 

of  all  rules  to  the  other  performers,  for  the  avoid- 
ing all  falfe  cadences,  all  improper  tones  in  their 
delivery,  and  for  giving  us  truth  of  reatation  in 

every  fentence,  it  ought  to  be  oy  adviling  them 
^ to 
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to  follow  the  example  of  that  a61:rers,  and 
fpeak  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  manner  fhe  does^ 
when  fhe  performs  parts  which  have  fome 
refemblance  to  thofe  which  they  are  to  reprefcnt. 
Nothing  could  be  more  defirable^  in  the  genera- 
lity of  our  adlors,  than  attempts  of  this  kind  ; but 
nothing  can  be  more  difficult,  not  to  fay  impof- 
fible,  than  to  fucceed  to  any  great  degree  in  them. 
We  can  no  more,  in  a continued  difeourfe,  ap- 
propriate to  ourfelves  all  the  inflexions  of  voice 
that  vve  have  admired  in  another  perfon,  than  w'e 
can  invariably,  for  a long  time  together,  fpeak 
in  an  accent  that  is  not  natural  to  us.  All  that 
can  be  pretended  to  in  this  way,  with  any  degree 
of  fuccefs,  is  to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  that  may 
be  done,  certain  of  the  finer  and  more  ftriking 
cadences  cf  tliofe  performers,  whofe  natural  tone 
of  voice  is  nufl:  like  that  of  the  perfo  n is  to 
attempt  the  imitation  : as  to  the  refl,  nature  alone 
can  dictate  what  will  be  molt  expieffive  ; and  the 
fenfe  of  what  is  to  be  fpoken  is  the  only  inftrudtor 
which  can  difclofe  the  fecrcts  of  that  eloquent 
magick  of  founds,  by  which  the  phyer  is  to  ex- 
cite in  his  audience  atl  thofe  emotions  which  it  is 
his  b’.ihnci'  to  make  them  feel. 


'The  prii’Cipal  of  all  th-fe  fecrets  is,  not  to  cm- 
pl  yv  indifferently  thefe  cadences,  which  tho’  they 
are  fomething  alike  in  found,  )ct  are  different 
enough  to  he  made,  with  proper  niinagement, 
the  mcar.sof  diftinguifhlng  \ cr)  dificrent  pafiions. 
T/ic  tones  of  the  voice,  under  the  command  of 
the  may  be  rang’d  under  diflerent  genera, 

each  cf  winch  is  compos'd  of  a number  of  fpe- 
cic',  in  the  fame  manner  as  every  one  of  the  pri- 

initivc 
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mitive  colours  divides  itfelf  into  a multitude  ot 
different  fhades. 

We  may  regard,  for  example,  that  tone  by 
wh'ch  we  exprefs  authority  and  tn.it  bv 
which  we  exprefs  pride,  as  both  belonging  i > 'c 
fame  genus  j but  yet  it  is  evident  that  ihcfe  tAu 
have  their  differences  one  from  the  other.  By 
the  firif,  we  very  frequently  exprefs  no  more 
than  the  juft  fenfe  which  we  have  of  our  own 
dignity  ; but  by  the  other,  we  arc  always  to  be 
underftood  to  carry  the  opinion  we  have  or  our 
gicatncfs,  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
reality. 

The  tone  of  voice,  peculiar  to  the  umple  crea- 
ture who  difclofes  all  his  heart  to  every  body  he 
meets,  is  very  like  that  in  which  the  prudent  but 
ingenuous  man  declares  the  truth  in  any  afialr  he 
is  interrogated  upon.  T hey  are  both  evi- 
dently of  the  fame  genus  ; but  it  would  he  an 
egregious  blunder  to  ufe,  or  to  underftand,  one  of 
thern  for  the  other.  The  hrft  is  the  tone  of  a 
weak  perfon,  who  having  neither  underftanding 
nor  refolution  enough  to  conceal  his  fentiments, 
reveals  every  thought  of  his  heart,  even  in  cafes 
where  it  is  his  intereft  that  they  ftiould  be  un- 

* It  may  be  imagined  by  fomc,  th.'it  wc  .are  lierc  con- 
tradiaing  ourfelves  on  this  head  ; and  that  after  [i.avuig 
aiTerted  that  there  may  be  fcveral  true  and  juft  tones  ufed 
to  exprefs  the  fame  paftion,  we  are  here  admitting  oniy 
one  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  greatnefs  which  a man  in  .au- 
thority carries  always  about  him.  We  muft  obferve,  that 
we  here  ufc  the  term  colledfively  ; and  mean,  tl;o’  v.c 
fpeak  in  the  fingular  number,  every  tone  that  is  proper  to 
exprefs  the  fentiment  in  queftion  j and  the  reader  is  dchred 
to  underftand  the  fame,  in  regard  to  all  the  other  tones 
which  we  are  about  to  mention, 

h now  11  . 
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known  ; the  other  is  a iign  of  candour,  not  of 
wea  nefs  or  folly  ; and  is  generally  the  attribute 
o t ole  perfons  who  are  fufficiently  malfers  of 

dlfguife  their  manner  of 
iri  ing,  or  even  their  fenfibility  of  accidents  ad- 
ver  e or  ortunate,  but  whole  innate  honour  and 
vir  ue  will  not  fuffer  them  to  betray  the  truth. 

1 ere  are  lome  tones  ot  the  voice  which  are 
o e varied  even  under  the  fame  genus.  The 

n ° which  we  call  irony,  may  be 

qud  y lefated  to  us  by  anger,  by  contempt,  or 
y mere  mirth  and  good  humour  ; but  the  ironi- 
of  voice,  which  is  proper  for  the  ex- 
preiTing  one  of  thele  kind  of  fentiments,  is  by 

wp  proper  to  explain  ourfelves  by,  when 
we  mean  either  of  the  other  two. 

fame  manner,  fre- 

of  voice 

no  m to  be  expreffed,  is  by 

varln '"‘"'I'  ^1^  in  which  the 

rriendfhip  itfelf  are  to  be  deli- 
er  d,  differ  extremely  from  one  another.  That 
by  wnich  a father  exprefi'es  his  tendernefs  and 
care  or  his  favourite  Ion,  is  very  different  from 

Pvn  icntiments  of  one  friend  are 

e preifed  to  another  no  way  related  to  him. 
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CHAP.  V. 

IFhat  oughf  to  be  the  Manner  of  Recitation  in 

Comedy. 

Excepting  only  a very  few  inftanccs, 
in  which  it  is  the  bulincfs  of  the  player  to 
entertain  hi^  audience  with  an  affected  and  intca- 
lionally  ridiculous,  declamatory  manner,  nothing 
in  comedy  is  to  be  deliver’d  in  the  way  of  decla- 
mation. It  is  a general,  and,  ailowing  only  for 
a very  few  exceptions,  an  indifpenfible  rule,  that 
the  adlor,  in  comedy,  is  to  recite  as  naturally  a^ 
polhble  : he  is  to  deliver  what  he  has  to  fay,  iri 
the  very  fame  manner  that  he  vMoula  have  fpoker^ 
it  off  the  ftage,  if  he  had  been  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftanccs  in  real  life  that  the  perfon  he  repre- 
fents  is  plac’d  in- 

There  is  much  Jefs  difficulty  in  conforming  to 
this  rule,  in  fpeaking  the  parts  in  thof?  comedies 
which  are  written  in  what  is  now  the  ufual  and 
natural  manner,  that  is,  in  profe,  than  there 
was  in  delivering  the  author’s  language  in  the 
fame  natural  manner,  when  an  abfurci  cuftom 
had,  an  age  or  two  ago,  made  it  neceffiary  for  the 
author  to  throw  many  at  leaff,  if  not  all  his 
fpeeches,  into  verfe.  In  France  the  fame  fpecics 
of  folly,  in  a great  meafure,  hill  reigns  ; and  thp’ 
it  is  the  intereft  of  the  adfors  there,  if  they  know 
the  value  of  their  reputation,  to  fpeak,  for  this 
reafon,  nothing  but  profe,  and  notwithflanding 
that  among  whole  companies  of  their  comedians, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  not  to  have  fo  much  as 
one  perfon  who  can  fpeak  verfe  decently  ; yet  the 
whole  company  generally  prefer  the  plays  wnt- 
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ten  in  verfe  ; and  this  for  no  better  reafon,  than 
that  their  parts  in  them  are  more  eafily  remem- 
bered. 

The  French  audiences  alfo  greatly  help  forward 
this  falfe  tafte,  as  the  generality  of  them  never 
fail  to  give  the  preference  to  a comedy  written  in 
verfe,  tho*  the  poet  has  evidently  both  cramp’d 
himfelf,  and  thrown  a thoufand  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  performer  by  writing  it  fo. 

It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a treatife  of  this  kind 
to  determine,  whether  the  laws  of  poetry,  fo 
far  as  they  regard  verfification,  belong  to  come- 
dy, properly  fo  call’d,  or  not ; or  whether  there 
are  feme,  and  only  fome  cafes  in  which  they 
may,  or  ought  to  be  admitted.  Perhaps  the  ju- 
dicious reader  of  thofe  comedies  that  have  been 
written  in  it,  will  find,  that  one  great  reafon  for 
the  author’s  adding'this  tinfel  to  his  piece,  has 
been  his  wanting  fterling  merit  to  recommend  it ; 
and  that  one  great  thing  that  difcountenanc’d 
profe,  among  thofe  writers  who  fet  it  on  foot,  was, 
that  as  it  had  only  the  wit  it  contain’d  to  recom- 
mend it,  there  requir’d  more  of  that  valuable 
commodity  in  it,  than  where  there  was  fomething 
that  might  amufe  the  ear  without  it. 

Nothingcan  be  more  evident,  than  that  rhyme 
and  meafure  always  tend  to  take  offgreatlv  from 
the  air  of  truth,  nature  and  reality,  which  the 
< i ilogue  would  otherwife  ha'  e.  In  confequence 
ol  this,  the  actor’s  principal  care  and  ftudy  ouoht 
to  be,  wherever  he  is  encumber’d  with  thefe 
fetters,  to  break  the  one,  and,  as  much  as  pof- 
fil)le,  fink  and  lofe  the  other  in  the  recitino*. 
Several  of  our  ShakefpenFs  and  Ben  JohnfiyTi 
p’ays  have  pafTages  in  rhyme  and  meafure,  in 
fonie  p.irtai  ^id  that  excellent  compofition  Co’- 
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vius  abounds  too  much  in  them,  in  the  chara6ter 
of  the  God  of  Revels;  yet,  to  the  honour  oiFol- 
pone  and  Comus^  we  mean  when  Mr.  re- 

prefents  thofe  chara6fers,  perhaps  it  has  not  been 
found  out  by  any  body,  that  has  not  read  as  well 
as  fecn  thofe  piece?,  that  there  is  a line  in  mea- 
fure,  or  a fingle  rhyme  in  either  of  them. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  fpealc  of  this  great 
player’s  delivering  the  invocation  to  Cotyito^  in  his 
chara6fcr  of  Comus  in  another  place,  and  that  on 
another  account.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  this 
is  one  of  thofe  paflages  in  Comus  where  the  rhyme 
breaks  in  upon  the  folemnity  and  fenfc,  and  in 
which  Mr.  ^in  wholly  finks  it  upon  us  ; deli- 
vering the  words  in  their  natural  periods,  with- 
out regard  either  to  the  jingle  or  to  the  meafure  ; 
except  that  he  preferves  fo  much  of  the  lafe  as  is 
enough,  without  rendering  his  delivery  forc’d  or 
ftifF,  to  keep  up  a peculiar  fmoothnels  and  ma- 
jefty  in  it. 

Another  inftance,  in  the  fame  piece,  is  his 
courting  the  lady  as  Ihe  fits  in  the  enchanted  chair. 
The  poet  has  thrown  every  thing  that  he  here 
delivers,  into  rhyme  and  a peculiar  meafure,  but 
Mr.  ^iin  finks  both  in  a great  degree  upon  us, 
and  by  that  means  gives  a majelly  to  the  fenfe 
that  it  wants  in  every  mouth  bcfide.  Who,  as 
we  before  obferv’d,  that  had  not  read  the  piece, 
would  find  out  the  rhymes  as  he  fpeaks  this  ; 

Hence,  loathed  melancholy. 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackefi:  midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

’Mongft  horrid  Ihapes,  and  flirieks  and  fighs  un- 
holy. 

Find  out  fomc  uncouth  cell 


Where 
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Where  brooding  darknefsfpreads  his  jealous  wmgsj 
And  the  night- raven  fings. 

There,  under  Ebon  {liades,and  low- brow’d  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  deep  Cimmerian  darknefs  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddefs  fair  and  free. 

In  heav’n  yclsp’d,  Euphrofyne, 

And  by  men,  hcart-eafing  mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a birth, 

With  two  lifter-graces  more, 

'Eo  ivy- crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

Haftc  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jeft  and  youthful  jollity  ; 

Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles  5 
Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  fmiles, 

Such  as  hang  onKebe’s  check, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  fleek, 

Sport  th.it  wrinkled  care  derides, 

..And  laughter  holding  both  his  fides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

On  the  I’crht  fantaftic  toe  ; 

O ' 

.And  in  thy  right-hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  fwcet  Liberty, 

The  fpirit  with  which  this  player  delivers  this 
truly  poetical  fpeech,  is  fuch,  as  perhaps  never 
was,  or  will  be  equal’d  ; and  w'e  hardly  know 
whetlier  moft  to  admire,  that  or  his  judgment, 
in  the  peculiar  article  we  have  been  treating  of, 
t.ie  making  us  lofe  the  rh\  me,  v;hich  here  would 
add  a ftifthefs  to  what  the  poet  meant,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  freeft  fpecch  in  the  world.  There  is 
another,  in  the  fame  feene,  yet  more  feverely 
loaded  with  the  double  chain  of  rhyme  and 
mcalure  ; it  is  even  thrown  into  the  ftan- 
sa's  and  alternate  rhvme  of  a ballad  ; vet  the 
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Jirt  of  this  player  almoft  entirely  throws  off  both, 
and  gives  the  true  force  and  dignity  to  the  fenti- 
ment  containeri  in  it,  that  it  would  have  had  if 
deliver’d  in  profe.  The  paffage  we  mean  is,  his 
•adJrefs  to  the  lady  after  the  entertainment  hia 
imagic  had  given  her. 

Caff  thine  eyes  around  and  fee 
How  from  ev’ry  element, 

Nature’s  fweets  are  cull’d  for  thee, 

And  her  choiceff  blcHlngs  font. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  combine 
^ To  compofc  the  rich  repaft  ; 

'7-ficir  aid  the  diftant  feafons  join, 

To  court  thy  fmell,  thy  fight,  thy  taflc. 
Hither  fummer,  autumn,  fpnne. 

Hither  all  your  tributes  bring  ; 

Here  on  bended  knee  be  feen 
Doing  homage  to  your  queen. 

If  wc  would  fee  a beauty  of  this  kind,  fet  off 
in  its  true  light  and  value  by  comparifon,  let  us 
j ecolledl:  the  under  players  aefing  in  one  of  Le/s 
tragedies.  Whoever  has  feen  Hannibal's  Over- 
throw has  found  that  fome,  tho’  very  good  players, 
and  particularly  excellent  in  their  charaaersthcres 
have  not  the  addrefs  to  keep  the  unnatural  jingle 
of  the  rhyme  out  of  their  cars,  even  in  fome  of 
the  moft  paffionate  fcencs  3 but  the  fubalterns 
never  fail  to  give  it  us  ftrong  at  every  tenth  fyl- 
lable,  let  the  fenfe  fare  as  it  can.  The  Tag^  in 
xhc  Orphan.)  famous  for  having  been  fpoke  in  this 
manner, 

To  his  temptation  lewdly  fhe  inclin’d 
Her  foul,  and  foi  an  apple  damn’d  mankind, 
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was  alfo  for  a long  time  deliver’d,  by  fucceffive 
players,  with  fuch  a religious  obfervance  of  the 
rhyme,  that  there  was  almoft  as  abfolute  a flop 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  lines,  as  at  that  of  the  other. 

A more  modern  inftance,  and  one  which  we 
wifh  to  fee  mended,  as  it  is  of  the  number  of  the 
few  things  that  difpleafe  us  in  a very  pleafing  play, 
is  that  of  the  Friar  in  Romeo  and  'Juliet,  who  en- 
ters, at  his  morning  employ  of  gathering  medicinal 
herbs  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  with  thefe  lines. 

The  gfey-ey’d  morn  finiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Cheq’ring  the  eaftern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light  j 
Now  ere  the  fun  advance  his  burning  eye 
The  day  to  chear,  or  night’s  dank  dew  to  dry, 

I muft  fill  up  this  ofier  cage  of  ours 

With  potent  herbs,  and  precious  juiced  flow’rs. 

Mighty  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  trees,  (tones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 
P'or  nought  fo  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give  ; 

Nor  ought  fo  good  but,  (train’d  from  its  fair  ufe. 
Revolts  to  vice,  and  (tumbles  on  abufe. 

The  poet,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  has  thrown  this  into  rhyme  ; but  we  do 
not  want  the  player  to  put  us  in  continual  mind 
of  that  blemifli,  or  to  preferve  what  we  wi(h  had 
not  been  exhibited  ; w'e  dare  pronounce  it,  that 
if  the  a^tor  we  have  mentioned  before  had  thefe 
lines  to  fpeak,  their  lenfe  would  afFci^t  the  au- 
dience as  much  more  than  it  at  prefent  does,  as 
the  rhyme  would  be  lefs  difiinguifh’d. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

H%ether  Tragedy  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  fpohe  in  « 
declamatory  manner. 

Perhaps,  among  all  the  queftions  that 
have  been  or  may  be  ftarted  upon  the  I'ub- 
jeCt  of  the  player’s  profeffion,  there  is  no  one 
about  wliich  the  world  is  le(s  agreed  than 
this.  Whether  or  not  declamation  be  a proper 
manner  of  fpeaking  for  the  performer  in  tragedy  ? 
I'he  occahon  of  all  the  diverfity  of  opinions 
which  we  meet  with  on  this  head,  however,  ra- 
ther arifes  from  difpiites  about  words  than  about 
things;  and  many  who  ftrenuoufiy  oppofc  the 
decifions  of  one  another  on  the  fubjedf,  only  do 
it  becaufe  they  underftand  the  terms  deeVamatory 
and  declamation  in  a different  fenfe  from  one  an- 
other. 

Thofe  who  argue  themoft  ffrongly  againft  this 
manner  of  delivery  in  tragedy,  in  general  [under-* 
Rand  by  declamatory  fpeaking,  that  unmeaning 
recitation,  that  unnatural  and  monotonous  deli- 
very which  too  many  of  our  fecond  rate  players 
have  fallen  into;  and  which,  as  it  is  not  dilated 
hy  nature,  may  indeed  deafen  and  weary  the  ears 
of  an  audience,  but  can  never  fpeak  cither  to  tb^ 
underftanding  or  to  the  heart. 

Declamatory  fpeaking  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
feanifh’d  from  every  part,  from  every  kind  of 
tragedy  ; but  our  modern  criticks,  who,  to  avoid 
this  extreme,  run  into  the  other  contrary  one  of 
averting  that  the  verfc  of  tragedy  can  never  be 
fpoka  too  famiiiarly,  or  brought  too  near  to  com- 
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mon  converfation,  forget  that  they  are  by  this 
means  robbing  the  tragic  mufe  of  a great  part  of 
her  native  and  appropriated  majefty,  which  in 
many  cafes,  tho’  not  in  all,  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  dignity  of  accent  in  the  fpeaker.  There  was 
a time  indeed  when  every  thing  in  tragedy,  if  it 
was  but  the  delivering  a common  meffage,  was 
fpoken  in  high  heroics  ; but  of  late  years  this 
abfurdity  has  been  in  a great  meafure  banifh^d 
from  the  Englijh^  as  well  as  from  the  French 
ftage.  The  French  owe  this  rational  improve- 
ment in  their  tragedy  to  Baron  and  Madam 
Cauvreur^  and  we  to  that  excellent  player  Mr. 
Alacklin : the  pains  he  took  while  entrufted  with 
the  care  of  the  a6fors  at  Drury- Lane^  and  the 
attention  which  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  pains  acquirM 
him  from  the  now  greateft  adors  of  the  Englifh 
theatre,  have  founded  for  us  a new  method  of  the 
delivering  tragedy  from  the  firft  rate  adors,  and 
banifh’d  the  bombaft  that  us’d  to  wound  our  ears 
continually  from  the  mouths  of  the  fubordinate 
ones,  who  were  eternally  aiming  to  mimic  the 
majefty  that  the  principal  performers  employ’d 
on  fcenes  that  were  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
in  the  delivery  of  the  moft  fimple  and  familiar 
phrafes,  adapted  to  the  trivial  occafions  which 
were  afforded  them  to  fpeak  on. 

It  is  certain  that  the  players  ought  very  care- 
fully to  avoid  a too  lofty  and  fonorous  delivery 
when  a fentiment  only,  not  a paflion,  is  to  be 
exprefs’d  : it  ought  alfo,  as  the  excellent  in- 
ftrudlerjuft  mention’d  us’d  eternally  to  be  in- 
culcating into  his  pupils,  to  be  always  avoided 
when  a fimple  recital  of  fadfs  was  the  fubftance 
of  what  was  to  be  fpoken,  or  when  pure  and 
cool  reafoning  v^as  tlie  foie  meaning  of  the  fcene : 

but 
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but  tho’  he  banlfh’d  nolfe  and  vehemence  on  thefe 
occafions,  he  allow’d  that  ©n  many  others,  the 
pompous  and  founding  delivery  were  juft,  nay 
were  neceflary  in  this  fpecicsof  playing,  and  that 
no  other  manner  of  pronouncing  the  words  v...s 
fit  to  accompany  the  thought  the  author  ex- 
prefted  by  them,  or  able  to  convey  it  to  the  au-’* 
dience  in  its  intended  and  proper  dignity. 

For  the  fame  reafon  that  induces  many  people 
who  wholly  condemn  meafure  in  comedy,  to  ad- 
mit and  recommend  it  in  tragedy,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a more  elevated  and  pompous  man- 
ner of  expreflion  is  proper  in  the  latter,  than  is 
to  be  fuffered  in  the  former. 

When  apiece  of  any  kind  is  read  tons,  we  are 
not  fatisfy’d  with  the  perfon  who  reads  it,  if  he 
does  not  accommodate  his  tone  of  voice  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter  of  the  treatife  ; and  even  in 
common  converfation  we  find  no  fault  with 
an  oratorial  tone,  provided  the  fubjedf  be  of 
importance.  The  native  majefty  of  many  parts 
of  almoft  every  tragedy  require,  for  the  fame  xea- 
fon,  that  the  performer  deliver  them  not  in  a 
common  tone  of  voice,  but  with  a dignity  which 
extremely  well  becomes  fuch  fentiments,  tho’  it 
would  be  abfurd  if  mifapply’d  to  trifles  ; nay, 
even  in  the  other  parts  of  a well  written  tragedy, 
we  are  not  much  hurt  by  a majefty  of  delivery, 
provided  that  the  ftate  and  dignity  of  the  fpeaker 
be  fuch  as  fet  him  in  a very  confpicuous  light, 
and  place  him  much  above  the  vulgar. 

We  are  naturally  apt  to  regard  the  antient 
heroes  oi  Greece 2^1x6  Rome^mxh  a peculiar  rclpedl, 
imbib’d  with  our  earlieft  education,  and  to  efteem 
them  a*  it  were  a fpecies  of  men  different  from, 
and  plac’d  abov.e  ourfelves ; we  theiclorc  are  not 
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furprii’cl  to  hear  a Cato  or  a Pyrrhus  deliver  him- 
felf  in  a manner  far  more  majeftic  than  the 
ufual  form  of  fpeech. 

The  pompous  form  of  delivering  tragedy  is  yet 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  parts  in  thofe 
plays  in  which  the  events  are  taken  from  the 
ftories  of  the  heroic  ages : without  doubt  the 
pTayeflDught,  in  all  things,  to  keep  within  pro- 
per bounds ; he  is  not,  even  in  thefe  cafes,  to  go 
vaftly  beyond  nature  : all  that  is  to  be  allow’d 
him,  is  to  fhew  us  thefe  feenes  in  a decent  magni- 
ficence. Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  no  man 
ever  did,  or  probably  ever  will,  play  the  part  of 
Coinui  with  the  fame  fuccefs  that  Mr.  ^in  has 
done  ; notwithftanding  that  his  perfon  and  age 
are  very  improper  for  the  reprefentation  of  a gay, 
young,  and  wanton  god  of  revels ; the  majefty 
of  his  voice,  and  that  pomp  and  dignity  which 
he  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  declarations  of  that 
deity,  charm  and  aftonifh  us,  and  help  in  a great 
meafure  to  keep  up  the  illufion.  The  poet  intended 
reprefenting  the  charadfer  Mr.  plays  in  this 

mafqu'e,  not  as  a man  but  fomething  greater. 
The  French  have  likewife  had  an  inftance  of  a 
like  kind  in  a character  they  have  lately  much 
admir’d,  and  which  being  a magic  power  rais’d 
far  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  human  nature, 
they  heard,  with  a juft  applaufe,  rais’d  alfo  above 
mere  nature  in  the  fpeaking : the  character  we 
mean  is  Medea.  When  this  forcerefs  is  lamenting 
the  abfence  of  her  faithlefs  hufband,  theadlrefs  who 
reprefented  her  on  that  ftage  fpeaks  like  another 
woman  j but  when  fhe  enters  on  the  folemn 
rites  of  her  my  ft  erics,  when  fhe  invokes  the 
triple  Hecate,  and  whirls  along  the  air  with  her 
dr^ons,  it  was  with  the  higheft  admiration  that 

they 
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they  heard  the  adtrefs  raifc  her  voice  to  fome-» 
thing  more  than  mortal,  anti  thunder  out  her 
menaces. 


CHAR  VII. 

Of  certain  Obfacles  which  impair  the -Truth  of  the 

Recitation, 

ON  E of  the  greateft  obftacles  wc  have  to 
complain  of  on  this  account  is  an  unlucky 
habit  which  too  many  of  our  players  have  fallen 
into,  of  ftraining  their  voices.  Wii£ii  aLunan-does 
not  play  in  his  natura.1  tone,  it  is  iiardiy.poiTjblc  that 
he  fhould  play  with  truth.i  if  the  performers  were 
themfelvcs  fenfiblc  but  of  half  the  mifchicf  this 
unnatural  trick  does  them,  they  would  take  infi- 
nite pains  to  keep  within  their  compafs.  T he  very 
beft  voice  may  be  render’d  inharmonious  by 
being  carry’d  beyond  its  pitch,  and  wl.cre  there 
18  any  natural  imperfedlionin  the  organ,  it  becomes 
vaftly  more  fenlible  in  every  (train,  than  it  can 
be  in  fpeaking  within  compafs.  We  have  feveral 
voices  at  this  time  upon  the  ftage,  which,  in 
their  medium,  are  not  difagreeable,  but  which, 
when  the  performer  chufes  to  ftretch  them 
beyond  their  pitch,  become  infupportable  to  fhc 
car. 

Another  powerful  obftacle  to  the  truth  of  a 
player’s  recitatioh,  is  monotony.  Of  this  fault  in 
delivery  there  are  properly  three  kinds:  firfi,  a 
continual  perfeverance  in  the  fame  modulation  of 
voice;  fecondly,  a too  great  refemblancc  in  the 
clofes  of  periods  or  fpeeches;  and  thirdly,  a too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  inflexions. 
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The  flrft  of  thefe  kinds  of  monotony  is  much 
more  general  in  this  age  than  it  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be,  and  is  equally  the  fault  of  our 
players  in  comedy  and  in  tragedy  ; a great  num- 
ber of  the  prefent  race  of  acStors  are  from  this 
fault  eternally  piping  out  the  fame  tune,  like 
thofe  little  wind  inftruments  with  which  people 
teach  birds  to  fing.  The  fecond  kind  is  yet 
more  common  among  our  actors  than  the  firff, 
but  it  is  in  a manner  peculiar  to  tragedy  ; the 
very  people  who  play  in  comedy  with  fome  fort 
of  natural  cadence,  frequently  when  they  have 
blank  verfe  put  into  their  mouths,  take  up  a fort 
of  cant  tone,  and  feem  to  think  it  a duty  to  clofc 
every  fentence  with  an  odtave  below.  We  are 
forry  to  bear  hard  upon  the  other  fex  ; but  as  every 
thing  that  carries  the  face  of  cenfure  here  is  not 
meant  as  raillery  but  as  hints  for  improvement,  we 
cannot  but  obfervc  that  the  adrefles  in  tragedy 
are  more  faulty  in  this  kind  of  monotony  than  the 
performers  of  the  other  fex ; and  that  fome  who 
are  now  but  in  a mldling  rank  upon  the  flage 
would  rife  much  higher,  in  the  judgments  of  all 
thofe  who  are  worth  pleafing,  if  they  could  break 
themfelves  of  thisabfurd  and  unnatural  cuftom. 
We  have  already  mention’d  a La’vtnia  who 
charm’d  us  very  little  Icfs  than  the  Calijia  of  the 
fame  play,  tho’  confefiedly  the  greateft  adrefs  on 
the  prefent  ftage  ; but  tnis  happen’d  only  once 
from  this  lady  ; the  next  time  it  was  our  fate  to 
fee  her,  all  the  pleafing  and  fenfible  variety  of  her 
voice  was  loft,  every  period  clofed  alike,  and  the 
fineft  language  that  was  ever  yet  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a w’oman,  that  of  the  Lady  in  ComuSy 
became  lifelefs  and  infipid.  ^I’he  actrefs  hinted 
at  will  pardon  the  freedom  of  this  remark,  which 

would 
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would  not  have  been  deliver’d,  but  from  the 
remembrance  that  ill  habits  newly  contraded  are 
eafily  removed. 

The  players  in  comedy  are  very  rarely  to  be 
reproached  with  the  third  fpecics  of  monotony, 
the  too  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  infiexionj 
of  voice  ; but  we  find  thofe  who  perform  m tra- 
gedy have  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  guard  againft 
it where  the  numbers  and  meafure  are  the  lame, 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  pronunciation  fhould  run 
into  the  fame  equality  ; and  the  necefiity  that  the 
performers  in  the  modern  tragedy  are  unuer, 
from  time  to  time,  of  delivering  with  a pompous 
accent  a long  chain  of  blank  verfes,  expofes  them 
too  much  to  it. 

It  wouM  be  a very  obvious  piece  of  advice  on 
this  occafion,  efpecially  to  the  younger  adtors, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  pollible  refting  at  the  end  of 
a line;  but  it  would  not  be  equally  juft.  Veileis 
the  natural  language  of  tragedy  ; and  tho’  where 
the  fenfe  continues,  the  meafure  is  not  to  com- 
mand a ftop,  yet' when  it  is  equal  where  to 
paufe,  fome  preference  ought  generally  to  be 
given  to  the  obfervance  of  it. 

It  is  otherwife  indeed  in  our  tragedies  which  are 
written  in  rhyme,  as  was  the  fafhion  an  age  or 
two  ago;  in  thefe  the  judicious  fpeaker,  asm  the 
like  unnatural  paflages  in  comedy,  finks  the  rhyme 
wherever  the  obfervance  of  the  fenfe  pleads  at  all 
for  his  doing  it ; and  we  fee  enough  of  the  folly 
and  abfurdity  of  the  contrary  pradlice  in  fome  of 
our  fubordinate  people,  who  in  Hannibal'^  Over- 
and  the  like  plays,  through  an  entire  ab- 
fence  of  both  tafte  and  judgment,  pay  that  refpedt 
to  the  number  of  fyllables  and  jingle  of  rhimes, 
which  the  fenfe  pines  for  want  ot. 
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When  we  propofe  to  thefe  people  to  pay  more 
refpe^  to  the  connexion  of  ideas  and  clofes  of  the 
fenfe,  than  to  that  found  and  meafure  which  thefe 
have  been  forc’d  into  j we  do  not  mean  that  it  re 
an  invariable  law  that  they  are  never  to  ftop  at 
the  end  of  a line  : we  are  very  fenfible  that  it  is 
not  only  convenient  and  proper,  but  neceflary. 
The  poet  has  frequently  clofed  his  fenfe  fo,  and 
we  have  daily  opportunities  of  obferving,  even  in 
Mr.  who  hates  the  jingling  tag  of  an  a<St 

in  comedy  as  much  as  any  man  can  do,  that  tho* 
the  rhime  may  often  be  funk,  yet  it  cannot  b« 
always  fo. 

In  tragedies  whete  the  lines  do  not  rhyme, 
the  poet  is  often  blameable  for  forcing  a fort  of 
monotony  upon  the  performer  which  he  can  no  way 
avoid  : when  the  author  carefully  delivers  a fen- 
tence  in  every  line  ; and  brings  the  fenfe  to  a peri- 
od with  every  tenth  fyllable,  theador  is  in  a man- 
ner compell’d  to  deliver  whole  fpeeches  in  the  fame 
tone  and  cadence,  and  to  make  a fort  of  recita- 
tive of  it,  tho’  a very  inharmonious  one.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  a fault  in  the  whole  compafs  of  the 
player’s  fphere  more  difficultly  avoided  than  this  j 
the  beft  rule  we  can  give  for  the  preventing  it,  is, 
to  obferve  the  condua  of  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  like 
circumftances : in  fome  of  the  charaaers  which 
he  is  not  a little  fond  of,  there  is  this  fort  of  pre- 
feription  for  monotony  in  many  places ; every  verfe 
is  a fentence,  and  every  one  feems  to  require  to 
be  fpokeii  with  the  fame  paufe  at  its  end  j but 
with  what  addrefs  and  caution  does  this  mafterly 
player  avoid  the  fnare  ? he  lengthens  or  Ihortens 
the  paufe  at  every  period,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumftances, fo  that  the  refts  are  too  much  varied 
from  one  another  to  affea  the  ear  as  the  fame 

thing ; 
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thing;  he  delivers  an  equal  number  of  fyllables  in 
two  fucceeding  lines  in  very  unequal  lime  ; and 
while  he  gives  a moie  than  common  force  to  fuch 
paflTages  as  will  bear  it,  he  delivers  others  of  more 
familiar  import  with  a naked  (implicityj  whichy 
tho’  the  very  reverfe  of  that  pomp  we  generally 
expea  in  tragedy,  is  not  lels  juft  or  afFeaing. 
In  this  condua  of  Mr.  Garrick  there  is  a leflon 
for  the  players  of  fucceeding  acies,  for  raifing  the 
charms  of  variety  on  the  moft  barren  parts  of 
their  author,  and  for  making  every  thing  pleafe  : 
we  fay,  to  the  players  of  fucceeding  ages ; for  thofc 
of  the  prefent  hnd  it  much  eaiier  to  admire  than 
imitate  the  models  we  have  propofed  to  them  to 
form  themfelves  by. 

We  are  not  to  clofe  this  article  of  monotony 
without  doing  the  fame  fort  ot  jultice  to  the  other 
great  player  of  the  ago,  Mr.  that  we  have 

here  done  to  Mr.  Garrtck  \ it  is  the  more  pecu- 
liarly necefiary  in  this  part,  becaufe  this  mafter 
in  the  art  has  been  acculed  by  many  people  of 
this  very  fault.  We  are  fond  of  finding  blemifhes 
in  the  brlghteft  cliara^ers,  and  the  love  of  de- 
famation at  prefent  runs  fo  high  among  us,  that  we 
feem  incapable  of  throwing  it  off,  even  tho’  we 
are  to  purchafe  it  at  the  expence  of  our  own  re- 
putation. Let  a man  mention  the  name  of  Mr. 
^uin  in  company  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
name  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  and  ’lis  more 
than  ten  thoufand  to  one  but  the  fucceeding  feii- 
tence,  let  who  will  utter  it,  has  the  word  Mono- 
tony in  it ; we  are  apt  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  people  who  accufe  this  gentleman  of  this  faulty 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  w'hat  it  is : we  have 
here  eftablilhcd  three  kinds  of  it,  a diftinaion 
which  they  perhaps  had  not  thought  of  j yet>  w’t 
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jeclare  Mr.  ^in  to  be  no  more  guilty  of 
any  one  of  them,  than  Mr.  Garrick  or  Mr. 
Barry. 

It  thefe  people  mean  that  Mr.  ^In  is  always 
Mr.  ^in  and  never  Mr.  Garrick^  or  that  Mr. 
Garrick  is  always  Mr,  Garrick  and  never  Mr. 

we  agree  with  them  that  they  both  cer- 
tainly have  fo  much  monotony ; they  have 
each,  as  every  man  elfe  has,  a peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  which  neither  of  them  will  ever  be  able  to 
throw  off,  or  to  aflume  that  of  the  other  in  its 
place : but  if  they  mean  that  Mr.  ^uin  pro- 
nounces different  fentiments  with  the  fame  ca- 
dence, nothing  was  ever  more  unjuft  or  un- 
grateful. 

have J_aken  upon  us,  thro’  the  courfe  of 
^bisjwprkj  the  part  of  a wholly  impartial  and 
jmprejudic’d  judge,  and  as  fuch  cannot  but 
deliver  it  as  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  ^in  is  the 
player,  who,  of  all  we  at  prefent  know  or  can  re- 
member to  have  feen,  has  the  moft  variety  : if  it 
IS  obferv’d,  that  thro’  the  whole  part  of  Cato  he 
has  a fort  of  famenefs  in  his  manner  and  delivery, 
we  readily  acknowlege  it  : we  doubt  not  but  this, 
tho’  afcrib’d  to  him  as  a fault,  has  been  a more 
labour’d  thing  than  the  greateft  variety  that  we 
fee  either  in  him  or  in  any  body  elfe,  in  any  part 
that  requires  it ; and  we  edeem  it  a much  greater 
beauty. 

Let  us  remember  what  Cato  was,  and  we 
fhall  not  blame  the  adfor  who  reprefents  him  for 
not  changing  with  every  circumftance.  A great 
part  of  the  charatfter  in  Tamerlane  is  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  w’e  fee  this  excellent  player  In  all  that 
part  keep  up  the  fame  fort  of  equality  in  his  vo'ce 
and  manner  3 but  let  thofe  who  have  not  juJg- 
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rnent  enough  to  diftinguiih  between  faults  and 
beauties,  and  who  condemn  this  as  of  the  firfi: 
kind,  obferve  with  how  much  prudence  he 
changes  his  manner,  when  in  this  part  he  feels 
the  impreflions  of  a growing  love,  or  a growing 
anger,  both  which,  tho’  he  fupprefles  in  time, 
yet  he  hrfl:  ihews  the  effedls  of ; and  they  will 
acknowlege  that  his  variety  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
chara(5fer,  ftiew,  that  he  could  have  ufed  the  farrie 
fort  of  charm  every  where  elfe  in  it  if  he  pleas’d. 

This  is  then  throwing  the  blame  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  not  upon  his  natural  qualifica- 

tions; and  when  we  find  that  the  people  who 
make  the  objed^ion  have  more  judgment  in  play- 
ing than  the  perfon  they  cenfure,  we  fhali  believe 
there  may  be  fomething  In  the  accufation. 

If  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  a charadter,  not  only 
by  ihe  look,  gefture,  and  manner,  but  even  by 
the  tone  of  voice,  where  there  is  no  contrary 
indication  from  the  paffions,  be  to  fall  into  the 
crime  of  monotony,  we  do  allow  Mr.  to  be 

• guilty  of  it  in  thehigneft  degree  ; but  it  the  vary- 
ing- the  voice  and  deportment  as  often  as  tlie 
change  of  fentiments,  of  circumftances,  or  of 
perfons  require  it,  be  to  be  various  as  much  as  a 
player  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  but  give  him  this 
praife,  and  congratulate  ourfelvcs  that  he  is  no 
more  fo. 

We  readily  acknowlege  that  where  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  put  a chain  of  fentenccs  of 
the  fame  kind  into  the  mouth  of  that  player,  he 
delivers  them  in  the  fame  manner;  v/c  own  it, 
and  we  praife  him  for  it  ; nay,  wc  have  ventur’d 
to  blame  fome  of  the  greatcif  actors  of  the  age 
for  afteding  to  do  otherwifc:  when  the  lame 
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fpeecb  requires  variety,  or  where  the  different 
parts  of  the  fame  character  give  us  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  different  paflions,  who  is,  we  will  not 
fay  more  vary’d,  Imt  who  is  fo  much,  fo  very 
different  from  himfelfasthis  performer? 

If  he  is  thus  full  of  variety  where  neceflary  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  character,  how  vaftly 
more  fo  is  he  in  the  different  charadiers  he  plays ! 
Thefe  plead  loudly  againft  this  charge  of  mono- 
tony as  a natural  imperfection  in  him,  as  they  arc 
as  various  as  can  be  feledted  from  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  our  dramatic  writings.  Will  any  man 
fuppofe  that  the  player  has  a natural  and  unarter- 
abjc  famenefs  in  his  voice  and  manner  who  per- 
forms two  fo  different  parts  as  thofe  of  Cato  and 
Sir  JoJm  Faljlaff,  and  both  equally  well ; both  fo 
well,  that  the  greateft  players  of  the  age  have 
never  dat’d  to  put  themfelves  upon  the  compari- 
fon  with  him  in  either  of  them. 

If  any  one  l^ufpeCt  Mr.  ^iin  of  too  much  fame- 
nefs  in  his  manner  in  Cato^  let  them  fufpend  their 
judgment  till  they  have  feen  him  in  Jaques-y  let 
them  attend  to  his  defcription  of  the  fool  ; 

A fool,  a fool,  I met  a fool  i’th’  foreft, 

As  I do  live  by  food,  a motley  fool. 

Who  laid  him  down  and  balk’d  him  in  the  fun, 
And  rail’d  at  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  fet  terms,  and  yet  a motley  fool. 

(Jood-morrow,  fool,  quoth  L- No,  fir 

quoth  he. 

Call  me  not  fool  till  heaven  hath  fent  me  for* 
tune  : 

And  then  he  drew  a dial  from  his  poalc. 

And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-luftre  eye, 
fays  very  gravely.  It  is  ten  o’clock.  * 
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Thus  may  we  Tee,  quoth  he,  how  the  world 
wags 

’Tis  but  an  hour  ago  that  it  was  nine. 

And  in  another  hour  "twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  fo  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a tale. — When  I did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 

That  fools  fhould  be  fo  deep  contemplative  ; 

And  I did  laugh  fans  intermi/Tion 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  O noble  fool  I 
O worthy  fool ! motley’s  the  only  ware. 

Every  body  that  is  free  from  prejudice  will  allow 
that  there  is  more  variety  in  Mr.  gift's  fpeaking 
this,  than  any  player  we  are  able  to  remember 
ever  gave  his  audience  in  barely  telling  a ftory, 
for  this  is  no  more ; tho’  fo  well  given  by  the 
poet,  and  fo  happily  deliver’d  by  this  player,  that 
it  gives  us  a greater  variety  of  pleafure  than  we 
find  almoft  any  where  in  the  fame  number  of 
lines. 

The  part  we  are  mentioning  abounds  with 
beauties  j and  this  ador  does  not  fail  to  give  them 
all  their  true  luftre.  To  give  an  additional  in- 
ftance  from  the  fame  play,  let  us  call  to  mind  his 
manner  of  delivering  that  never  too  often  to  be 
repeated  defeription  of  the  feveral  ftages  of  human 
life  : 

All  the  world’s  a flage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 

And  each  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 

His  being  feven  ages.— At  firlt  the  infant. 
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Mewling  and  puking  in  its  nurfe’s  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  fchool-boy  with  his  fatchel. 
And  fhining  morning  face,  creeping  like  fnail 
Unwillingly  to  fchool.  And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace  with  a doleful  ballad 
Made  to  his  miftrefs’  eye-brow.  Then  a foldier. 
Full  of  ftrange  oaths  and  bearded  like  a pard. 
Jealous  in  honour,  fudden,  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth.  And  then  the 
juftice. 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin’d, 

F ull  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inflances. 

And  fo  he  plays  his  part.  The  fixth  age  fhifts 
Into  the  lean  and  llipper’d  pantaloon, 

With  fpeftacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch  at  fide. 

His  youthful  hofe,  well  fav’d,  a world  too  wide 
For  his  fhrunk  lhanks;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
7'urning  again  toward  childifh  treble  pipes. 

And  w'hiftles  in  the  found.  Laft  feene  of  all. 

That  ends  this  fad  eventful  hiftory. 

Is  fecond  child iflinefs,  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  fans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  fans  every 
thing. 

Whoever  remembers  his  fpeaking  this,  remem- 
bers one  of  the  greateft  things  ever  executed 
upon  the  ffage  : the  mafterly  manner  in  which 
he  throws  off  the  mcafurein  thefe  lines  has  nofmall 
merit  ; but  the  inimitable  beauty  with  which  he 
delivers  the  fcvcral  parts  is  fuch  as  one  would 
think  muli:  have  lham’d  every  body  out  of  the 
charge  of  monotony  againft  him,  and  eftab- 

lilh  d him  as  the  ffandard  of  true  and  rational 
vaiiety. 
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If  there  can  be  thought  to  be  any  occafion  for 
a farther  inftancc  of  this  beauty  in  this  great 
player,  let  us  remember  him  in  the  Spani/Jj  Fryar^ 
and  recolledl  the  change  of  his  tone  and  accent, 
while  he  Is  threatening  the  Colonel^  and  when  the 
palliating  purfe  of  guineas  has  been  drop’d  before 
him  ; or  when  we  have  thought  of  his  Othello^ 
let  us  remember  his  Sir  John  Faljiaff : with  what 
inimitable  fpirit,  humour,  and  variety,  does  he 
deliver  that  excellent  account  Shakefpear  has  given 
of  his  foldiers, 

“ If  I be  not  afham’d  of  my  foldiers  I am  a 
fows’d  gurnet ; I mifus’d  the  king’s  prefs- money 
rnofl:  damnably  ; I have  got,  in  exchange  for  an 
hundred  and  hfty  foldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd 
pounds.  I prefs  me  none  but  good  houfe-holders, 
yeomen’s  fons:  enquire  me  out  contradted  batch- 
ellors,  fuch  as  have  been  afli’d  twice  on  the 
banns,  fuch  a commodity  of  warm  Haves,  who 
had  as  lleve  hear  the  devil  as  a drum,  fuch  as  fear 
the  report  of  a culverin  worfe  than  a (truck  fowl 
or  a hurt  wild-duck  ; I prefs  me  none  but  iuch 
toads  and  butter,  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no 
bigger  than  pins  heads  ; and  they  have  bought  out 
their  fcrvices,  and  now  my  whole  charge  confids 
of  antients,  corporals,  lieutenants,  and  gentle- 
men of  companies,  Haves  as  ragged  as  Laxarus 
in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton’s  dogs 
lick’d  his  fores ; fuch  as  indeed  were  never  foldiers, 
but  dtfearded  ferving  men,  younger  Ions  to 
younger  brothers,  unjuft  tapfters  and  oftlers  trade- 
fallen,  the  calm  cankers  of  a quiet  world  and  long 
peace,  ten  times  more  difhonourably  ragged  than 
an  old-fac’d  antient ; fuch  have  I to  fill  up  the 
looms  of  fuch  as  have  bought  out  tlieir  fcrvices. 

1 You 
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You  wouM  think  1 had  an  hundred  and  fiff/ 
tatter’d  prodigals  juft  come  from  fwine-keeping  } 
from  eating  draff  and  hufks.  A mad  fellow  met 
me  on  the  way  and  told  me,  I had  been  unloading 
all  the  gibbets  and  had  prefsM  the  dead  bodies. 
No  eye  hath  feen  fuch  fcare-crows — Fil  not 
march  with  them  thro’  Coventry^  that’s  flat : nay, 
and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the  legs  as  if 
they  had  gyves  on,  for  indeed  I had  the  moft  of 

them  out  of  prifon- .There’s  but  a fhirt 

and  a half  in  my  whole  company,  and  the 
half  fhirt  is  two  napkins  tack’d  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  fhoulders  like  a herald’s  coat 
without  fleeves  : and  the  fhirt,  to  fay  truth,  was 
ftolen  from  the  hoft  at  St.  Aibaris^  or  the  reduc’d 
innkeeper  of  Daintry  ; but  that’s  all  one,  they’ll 
find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge.” 

Never  was  there  more  room  for  humour  and 
variety  in  the  player  than  in  this  famous  fpeech, 
and  never  was  there  fo  much  of  either  fhewn  in 
it  as  by  the  perfon  are  celebrating  in  this  part. 
We  wifh  the  charge  of  fiimenefs  in  deportment  in 
all  charadlers,  which  fomc  are  apt  to  lay  againft 
another  great  player,  could  asjuftly  or  aseafily  be 
got  over  as  the  injudicious  charge  of  monotony 
againft  Mr.  ^in  is  by  thcfe,  and  might  be  by  e 
thoufand  other  inftances. 

We  are  alfo  to  reckon,  among  the  number  of 
the  caufes  of  falfe  recitation,  or  a vicious  delivery 
in  our  adlors,  the  reigning  paffion  that  moft  of 
them  have  for  fome  particular  manner  of  playing  : 
if  they  fuppofe  they  have  merit  in  any  one  thing, 
they  will  not  reft  till  they  introduce  that  fort  of 
merit  into  every  part,  even  into  things  the  moft 
oppofite  and  contradiQory  ; if  they  have  been  told 

they 
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they  pronounced  their  fentences  well  In  one 
fpeech,  tliey  will  be  fare  to  pronounce  every 
fpeech  in  the  fame  manner,  be  the  fubflance  or 
fenfe  of  it  ever  fo  different  from  that  of  the  hrft. 
We  have  at  prefent  an  adfrefs  among  us  who  has 
the  fccrct  of  affe£l:ing  an  audience  beyond  moft 
people,  in  places  where  the  poet  has  meant  to  touch 
them  to  the  heart,  with  the  diftrefs  of  the  cha- 
radfer  fhe  plays  j (he  is  not  contented  with  this 
praife  v/hen  fhe  has  room  to  deferve  it,  but  will 
be  attempting  to  make  every  paffage  fhe  fpeaks, 
even  the  moft  indifferent,  moving  and  affecting  ; 
and  becaui'e  flte  has  been  told  that  there  is  a pecu- 
liar beauty  in  her  manner  of  fheding  tears,  fhe 
would,  by  her  own  good  will,  be  always  cry- 
ing.^ 

Every  tender  paffage  appears  to  her  to  be  th« 
fame  thing,  of  whatever  character  it  makes  a 
part ; and  wc  have  the  mortification  to  find  the 
mifchlef  rereading  wide  among  the  reft  of  the 
people  of  the  fame  houfe.  Whoever  has  of  late 
attended  the  tragedies  there,  catinot  but  have  per- 
ceived that  the  men  are  getting  into  the  fame  me- 
lancholy turn.  ’Tis  in  vain  that  the  poets  have 
made  tendernefies  of  a thoufand  kinds,  they  havi 
hut  one  manner  of  expreffing  them  all ; they 
fiiew  only  the  foftnefs  and  diflrefs  of  their  part, 
when  there  is  requir’d  a force  and  dignity,  even 
in  the  forrow  that  is  confeffed  in  it  i they  are 
wafting  their  hghs  to  us,  when  they  ought  to  be 
exprefling  the  fevereft  tranfports  of  their  rage  and 
vengeance,  together  with  their  grief  j and  they 
lament  and  bemoan  themfelves  like  fhepherds 
who  have  loft  a lamb,  when  the  poet  meant  that 
they  fhould  grieve  like  exil’d  kings,  whofe  fub- 
jedh  fuffered  under  ufurping  tyrants. 


Others 
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Others  we  have  among  the  a6tors  of  fome 
credit  and  charadler  at  prefent,  who  have  a great 
deal  of  feeling  coupled  with  very  little  judg- 
ment, and  who  confequently  can  never  find  the 
art  of  moderating,  with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
the  emotions  which  the  redundance  of  this  good 
quality  throws  them  into.  The  a^lors  of  this 
fort  are  frequently  very  feverely  blam’d  for  faults 
which  the  excefs  only  of  what  is  right  in  itfelf 
occafion  in  them  ; they  are  ever  carrying  too  far 
die  exprelfion  of  the  principal  paflion  they  are  to 
feel  ; they  employ  all  that  vehemence  and  ardour, 
which  is  necellary  and  laudable  in  the  more  in- 
terefting  parts  of  the  charadler,  into  every  feene 
tho’  ever  fo  indifferent ; and  facrifice  truth  and 
reafon,  in  an  idle  hope  of  giving  an  unnatural 
energy  to  their  adting. 

' However  violent  the  love  of  Torrifmond  mzY 
be  for  the  fair  Leonora^  that  heroe,  when  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  friends  and  confidents,  tho’  he  has  oc- 
eafion  to  mention  his  pafiion  to  them,  is  not  to 
raife  him  felt  to  all  that  tranfport  and  energy  which 
it  is  proper  he  fhould  ufe  when  fpeaking  to  the 
queen  of  Arragon^  or  when  avowing  his  love  in 
the  face  of  his  infolent  and  haughty  rival. 

7 he  higheft  inffance  which  perhaps  the  world 
ever  faw  of  the  ufe  of  that  judicious  moderation  of 
the  paffions,  according  to  the  variation  of  the 
circuraftances  of  the  part,  (the  want  of  which  we 
have  fo  much  reafon  to  lament  on  the  Englijh 
ftage,)  was  that  which  fome  years  ago  charm’d 
the  French  audiences  for  a long  fucceflion  of 
nights,  in  the  charadler  of  Penelope. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a fettled  melancholy 
otight  to  be  a peculiar  chara61eriftic  of  that  dif- 
trefs’d  princefs  j (he  is  very  judicioufly  thrown  by 

the 
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the  author  into  a ftate  of  forrow  till  the  very- 
hour  of  Vly[Jes*s  return  ; yet,  as  the  circumffances 
of  her  misfortunes  differ  in  the  feveral  parts  of 
the  play,  the  judicious  a(ftrefs  who  perform’d  this 
favourite  part  perceived  that  there  might  be  great 
merit  in  moderating  her  griefs  infenfibly,  as  the 
occafions  of  them  leiTen’d.  The  nearer  that  play 
approaches  toward  a conclufion,  the  more  the 
terrors  of  Penelope  abate,  and  the  more  her  forrow 
ought  to  abate  alfo : in  the  hrft  a£t  fhe  has  the 
abfence  of  a hufband  and  that  of  an  only  Ton  to 
lament  ; but  in  the  fecond,  her  fon  is  reftor’d  to 
her  ; and,  foon  after  the  return  of  Telemachus^ 
ihe  receives  certain  information  that  ^JlyJJ'es  himfelf 
is  alfo  living  ; her  grief  therefore  is  to  diminifh  all 
the  way  as  the  caufes  of  it  are  taken  off ; and,  in 
hne,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  her  defpair 
fnould  cxprels  itfelf  in  the  fame  manner  when  fhe 
has  nothing  to  fear  but  the  infidelity  of  her  huf- 
band, as  when  fhe  fuppofed  him  dead. 

The  younger  players  are  more  apt  to  be  guilty 
of  the  fault  we  have  been  mentioning,  as  oppofitc 
to  this  excellence,  than  thofe  who  better  under- 
hand their  profefiion  ; but  even  thefe  latter  very 
often  fall  into  one  that  is  little  lefs  abfurd  j that 

is,  when  there  is  any  affefting  circumffance  that 
concerns  the  character  they  reprefent,  they  do 

• not  take  the  pains  to  regulate  the  fenfation  they 
have  of  it,  by  the  nature  of  the  charafter  that  is 
fuppofed  to  feel  it,  but  give  us,  inftead  of  that, 
the  manner  in  which  themfelvcs  would  have  felt 

it. 

The  chara£ler  of  Marcia  in  Cato^  tho’  a very 
fine  one  as  deliver’d  from  the  hands  of  the  author, 
has  been  very  feldom  reprefented  to  us  in  its  native 
beauty  i the  adreffes  have  not  felt  the  different 

emoti- 
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emotions  of  love  of  their  admirer  and  love  of  their 
country,  as  Catiy’s  daughter  w^ould  have  felt  them, 
but  as  themfelves  would  ; and  have  therefore 
mifs’d  all  the  noble  ftfuggles  that  the  author  has 
painted  to  us  between  thofe  two  paffions : fome 
who  have  reprefented  thischara<5ier  have  given  up 
wholly  to  love  and  tendernefs,  others  to  patri- 
ot! fm  and  the  care  and  concern  for  the  dangers 
of  their  country  j the  one  fet  have  made  love 
wholly  triumph  over  patriotifm,  which  is  abfurd 
in  the  daughter  of  Caio  ; and  the  other  have 
mlde  patriotifm  wholly  triumph  over  love,  which 
is  equally  abfurd  in  the  miftrefs  of  fo  amiable  a 
prince  as  yuha. 

According  to  their  manner  of  playing,  this 
Roman  lady  is  either  wholly  devoted  to  love,  or 
elfe  fhe  has  no  fenfe  of  it  at  all  j and  by  this  means 
they  either  make  their  charader  a Roman  without 
that  univerfal  pallion,  the  love  of  her  country, 
or  elfe  an  unnaturally  frozen  miftrefs,  where  every 
paflion  fubmits  to  reafon  and  reflexion  ^ what  we 
fee  is  not  the  Jl^arcta  whom  Addijon  drew  equally 
virtuous  and  tender  ; diftraded  at  the  thought  of 
the  approaching  ruin  of  her  country,  and  at  the 
feme  time  pining  for  a lover  with  all  the  merit 
fhe^  could  wi£h  to  find  in  man  ^ at  a time  when 
to  indulge  a paflion  of  that  kind  were  monftrous, 
when  to  be  happy  were  to  be  criminal. 

If  the  play  of  thofe  aaors  who  are  tolerably 
well  acquainted  v/ith  the  nature  of  their  profef- 
fion  is  not  always  juft  and  true,  what  an  infinity 
of  contradidlions  and  abfurdities  does  one  obfervc 
in  the  performance  of  thofe  who  are  but  young 
upon  the  ftage  ; and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  have 
wanted  education,  or  opportunities  of  converf- 
ing  among  people  in  high  life,  whofe  charac- 
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ters  alone  arc  like  thofe  which  they  are  to  repre- 
fent  upon  the  ftage.  We  have  feen  an  eminent  in- 
fiance  of  this  want  of  deportment  in  a young  fel- 
low famous  for  one  of  the  qualities  necefTary  to 
a player,  aflurancc,  and  rais’d  by  that  foie  me- 
rit to  the  honour  of  performing  Hamlet  on  ono 
of  our  ftages.  It  will  not  be  necefTary  to  give 
many  inftances  of  the  idea  this  young  man  had  of 
the  deportment  of  a prince,  after  we  have  men- 
tion’d that  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  famous  foli- 
loquy  in  that  chara^er  which  begins  with.  To  bcy 
or  not  to  bty  that  is  the  quejlion  ; at  the  end  of 
the  fecond  line  he  took  occafion  to  unload  one 
of  his  noftrils,  by  blowing  it  upon  the  floor,  while 
he  held  a finger  againft  the  other  and  after  fup- 
plying  the  bufinefs  of  a handkerchief,  by  wiping 
that  finger  on  his  breeches,  went  very  delibe- 
rately on  with  the  fpeech. 

CHAP.  VIIL 

Of  the  Care  that  ought  to  be  taken  perfectly  to 
implant  the  Parts  of  a Play  in  the  A£lcr's  Me- 
mory y in  order  to  its  being  played  with  Truth, 

The  fsrther  we  advance  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  art  of  performing  dramatic  writ- 
ings on  the  flage,  the  more  we  find  that  a fpirit  of 
difeernment,  and  a piercing  judgment  are  necef- 
fary,  among  other  qualifications,  to  every  perfon 
who  would  become  famous  in  it.  We  fhould  alfo 
remember,  at  the  fame  time,  how  faithful,  and 
how  manageable  the  memory  of  the  players  ought 
to  be  ; fince  it  is  never  to  be  faulty,  or  to  leave 
them  in“want  of  what  to  fay  ; nor  is  it,  on  the 
the  other  hand^  ever  to  be  fuffer'd  to  be  fo  vi- 

fibly 
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fibly  prevalent  in  them,  that  v/e  perceive  its  fur- 
nifhing  them  with  the  fentences  which  we  admire 
as  they  proceed  from  their  mouths.  The  great 
pleafure  we  have  from  feeing  a play  a£led,  rather 
than  from  hearing  it  read,  is  owing  to  the  keep- 
ing up  the  illufion,  the  appearance  of  a reality 
in  the  former  circumftance ; and  that  this  may 
be  kept  up  to  us  by  the  a£tor,  it  is  neceflary,  that 
what  he  delivers  ftiou’d  feem  the  refult  of  the  oc- 
currences that  have  occafioned  it,  not  a part  of  a 
leflbn  got  by  rote,  to  be  repeated  to  us  at 
proper  periods. 

/-it  is  a very  common  thing  among  the  Italian 
t comedians,  in  their  more  ludicrous  fcenes,  to  fill  up 
\ their  part  with  fomething  fpoke  off  hand,  and  not 
' only  unwritten,  but  even  unpremeditated.  The 
geftures  with  which  they  accompany  this  fort  of 
/ pleafantry,  often  cheat  us  into  a laugh  at  a very 
\ ibrry  joke  ; but  yet  people  fee  their  performances 
1 with  pleafure  : they  accept  of  truth  in  the  place 
of  wit,  and  are  very  well  contented  with  knowing 
that  whatever  the  fcene  wants  in  eloquence  it  has 
V in  nature.  Tho’  we  are  fenfible  that  there  are 
not  quite  fo  many  good  things  faid  in  one  of 
thefe  fcenes,  as  in  one  of  our  own  more  regular- 
ly perform’d  ones  j we  cannot  but  be  pleafed,  at 
the  fame  time,  at  the  height  the  illufion  is  kept  up 
to,  while  we  are  fenfible  that  it  is  in  a great  mea- 
fure  real  life,  not  an  imaginary  reprefentation  of  it, 
that  we  are  attending  to. 

I'his  crime  in  adors,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  that  nation  j we  have  had  inftances  of 
it  among  ourfelves.  Our  celebrated  Norris  had 
introduc’d  a thoufand  occafional  pleafantries  into 
every  one  of  the  ridiculous  charai^ers  he  was  fa- 
mous for  playing  j and  wou’d  feldom  be  prevail’d 
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with  to  take  much  pains  about  a£ling  a new 
part ; he  only  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  heads 
and  matter  of  it,  and  of  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
play  ; his  own  genius  for  drollery  fupply’d  the 
reft  and  if  the  author  rav’d  at  the  abufe,  the 
audience  never  fail’d  to  be  pleas’d  with  it. 

We  live,  ’tis  true,  in  an  age  of  criticifm  inw'hich 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  fuffer’d  ; but  perhaps  if 
fome  of  the  modern  farces  which  have  been 
cram’d  down  our  throats  had  been  play’d  off  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  delicacy  of  thefe  gentlemen 
wou’d  have  been  full  as  little  fhock’d  as  it  has 
been  at  the  reprefentation  of  them  as  they  were 
written. 

It  is  indeed  indifputable  that  the  dramatic 
writings  of  a man  of  wit  and  genius,  as  they  are 
ftudied  and  regular,  are_  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  impertinent  additions  that  a player  can  be  able 
to  make  to  them  extempore  ; but  the  imper- 
fedlion  of  the  human  memory  is  one  great  obfta- 
cle  to  our  feeing  plays  thus  regularly  compos’d^ 
perform’d  with  all  the  advantages  we  cou’d  wifh. 
When  an  atftor’s  remembrance  ferves  him  but  im- 
perfectly, he  is  liable  to  be  confounded  and  puz- 
zled in  the  midft  of  the  moft  interefting  fcenes  ; 
and  even  when  it  ferves  him  faithfully,  but  that 
at  the  expence  of  infinite  labour  and  difficulty, 
we  continually  fee  the  great  care  of  recolleCfing 
what  he  is  next  to  fay  ftamp’d  in  his  forehead, 
while  he  is  delivering  to  us  what  ought  to  em- 
ploy his  whole  attention. 

The  great  care  of  the  player  ftiou’d  be  to 
let  us  fee  nothing  of  himfelf,  but  every  thing 
•of  his  character,  while  he  is  on  the  ftage. 
We  are  vext  to  fee  that  Mr.  Garrick  in 
lago^  in  Othello  i and  in  king  Lear^  as  well 
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zs  m Abel  Drugger : We  wou*d,  if  it  were  pof- 
fible,  have  the  identity,  nay  the  exigence  of  tlic 
man  funk  upon  us  in  the  reprefentation,  and  have 
only  the  Genera!  or  the  Villain,  the  Monarch  or 
the  Fool  fhewn  to  us. 

How  {hall  an  aflor  be  able  to  fucceed  in  thus 
hiding  himfelf  under  the  covert  of  his  character, 
if  we  continually  perceive  that  he  is  only  re- 
peating to  us  fomething  that  he  has  before  got  by 
rote  for  that  purpofe  ? Nay,  to  go  farther,  how 
is  it  polTible  tor  him  even  to  fhew  us  the  a£lor, 
while  his  memory  is  upon  the  rack,  and  his 
principal  attention  is  employ’d  about  it? 

If  the  courfe  of  the  waters  dellin’d  to  furnifli 
a fountain  by  their  rife  and  falls,  be  ftop’d  in 
part,  by  fome  obftacle  thrown  into  the  pipes  thro’ 
which  they  fhou’d  have  been  difiributed,  the  jets 
and  cafeades  will  be  able  to  perform  but  a very 
fmall  part  of  their  cfFe<Sf ; and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, if  what  the  a(Stor  is  to  deliver  do  not  occur 
to  him  with  all  that  freedom  and  rapidity  that  it 
ought,  the  finefl  talents  in  the  world  will  be  of 
very  little  ufe  in  the  embellifhing  it. 

There  is  in  this  particular  a vaft  advantage  in 
the  having  been  long  accuftom’d  to  the  Itage, 
and  long  practis’d  in  a part.  Indeed  without 
‘the  latter  circumftance  in  fome  degree  afliftthe 
player,  it  is  fcajce  poflible  for  him  to  fucceed 
well  in  this  great  point,  of  wholly  forgetting  him- 
felf and  his  own  concerns,  to  give  us  the  heroe 
he  reprefents,  unfully’d  either  with  the  fears  or  the 
awkwardnefs  of  the  player  who  reprefents  him. 

We  have  feen  the  firff  nights  of  Macbeth^  and 
fome  other  chara£lers  which  Mr.  Garrick  has  af- 
terwards a£led  with  the  higheft  and  moft  deferv’d 
applaufe,  hurt  confiderably  by  his  unacquaintance 
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with  the  pcrfonage,  and  uncertain  memory  of 
the  things  to  be  repeated. 

On  the  contrary,  how  much  does  Mr.  Ryan 
owe  to  his  long  familiarity  with  the  parts  he  plays, 
in  the  applaufe  he  receives  from  his  manner  of 
executing  many  ot  them.  An  inattention  and 
abfence  of  mind  too  frequent  with  him,  hurt  his 
reputation  in  many  characters  j but  where  he 
throws  off  this  indolence,  how  much  the  perfon 
he  reprefents  does  he  appear  in  many  very  capi- 
tal parts.  In  the  Prince  of  Wales ^ in  the  firft  part 
of  Henry  the  Fourth^  every  thing  is  fo  ready  to 
his  memory,  and  every  article  of  his  deportment 
fo  perfect  in  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  no  longer 
Mr.  Ryan^  but  the  Prince,  as  foon  as  he  enters 
on  the  character.  \Vith  how  much  true  ipirit, 
with  how  great  juft  ice  to  the  author,  does  he  re- 
peat his  vindication  and  promife  of  lervices  to  his 
lather,  to  whom,  when  he  upbraids  him  with  his 
degenerate  vices,  and  tells  him  what  he  expects 
from  them,  he  anfwers. 

Do  not  think  fo,  you  fhall  not  find  it  fo  ; 

And  heaven  forgive  them  that  fomuch  have  fway’d 
Your  majefty’s  good  thoughts  away  from  me. 

I will  redeem  all  this  on  Plercy's  head. 

And  in  the  clofing  of  fome  glorious  day. 

Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I am  your  Ton, 

When  I will  wear  a prment  all  of  blood. 

And  ftain  my  favours  in  a bloody  malk  ; 

Which  wafti’d  away,  ftiall  talce  my  fhaine  all 

with  it.  . , 

And  that  (hall  be  the  day  whene  er  it  lights. 
That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown. 

This  gallant  Hotfpur^  this  all-prais’d  knight. 
And  your  unthought  of  Harry  chance  to  n^eet^^ 
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For  every  honour  fitting  on  his  helm, 

Wou’d  they  were  multitudes,  and  on  my  head, 
My  (hame’s  redoubled  : For  the  time  will  come, 
That  I (hall  make  this  Northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Piercy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 

T’engrofs  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf. 

And  I will  call  him  to  fo  ftridf  account, 

That  he  fhall  render  every  glory  up, 

Yea  even  the  flighteft  reckoning  of  his  time. 

Or  I will  tear  the  treafure  from  his  heart. 

This  in  the  name  of  heaven  I promi'fe  here, 

T he  which,  if  I perform,  and  do  furvive, 

I do  befeech  your  majefty  may  falve 

The  long  grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  5 

If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bond--. 

And  I will  die  a hundred  thoufand  deaths. 

Ere  break  the  fmalleft  parcel  of  this  vow. 

The  applaufe  the  audience  always  gives  this 
performer  on  his  delivering  this  fpeech,  is  far 
from  being  more  than  he  deferves.  We  fee  nn- 
Jibing:  itfelf.  1’he 

contrition,  the  refolution,  the  gallantry,  and  the 
folemnity  exprefs’d  in  it,  all  fucceed  one  another 
as  they  wou’d  do  in  real  life  ; 'and  vve  are  ready  to 
believe  ourfelvcs  carry’d  back  to  old  times,  and 
hearing  the  Hrft  fentiments  of  that  noble  daring 
that  afterwards  carry'd  Harry  the  Fifth  thro’  the 
conqueft  of  France.^  breathing  themfelvcs  out  of 
his  own  full  heart. 

To  return.  The  matter  the  player  is  to  deliver, 
prefents  itfelf  much  too  flowly,  even  when 
it  occurs  juft  at  the  inftant  he  is  to  fpeak 
it.  ^is  memory  ought  to  take  in  at  one  inftant, 
not  only  every  thing  that  he  is  to  fay  at  the  pre- 

fent 
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fent  moment,  but  in  fome  degree  ei^cry  thing 
that  he  will  have  to  repeat  in  the  whole  feene : 
By  this  means,  and  by  none  but  this,  he  will  be 
able  to  regulate  his  geftures  and  deportment,  not 
only  fo  as  to  make  them  proper  for  the  prefent 
Gccahon,  but  for  the  condua  of  the  whole  fuc- 

ceeding  part  of  the  feene.  ^ 

We  may  even  go  a great  deal  farther,  with- 
out exceeding  tnc  hounds  of  juftice  in  this  article, 
‘i'be  player  ought  not  only  to  remember  in 
general  his  own  part  in  the  wnole  feene,  nay  and 
in  the  whole  play,  but  he  fliou  d remember  alfo, 
at  lead  in  a general  way,  the  parts  of  the  other 
aaors  who  are,  or  at  any  fuccceding  time  are,  to 
be  on  the  ftage  with  him.  On  almoft  all  occa- 
fions,  the  aaor,  before  he  begins  to  fpeak,  ought 
to  prepare  his  audience  for  what  he  is  going  to 
deliver,  by  fame  proper  action;  and  the  beginning 
ofthisaaion  ought,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftances,  to  precede  tuefpeech  by  a longer  or  Ihort- 
er  time. 

The  plavers,  efpecially  the  young  ones,  have 
a way  of  mechanically  recolleaing  when  they 
are  to  fpeak  next,  by  getting  otf,  togetlicr  with 
their  own  parts,  what  they  call  the  Cues^  that  is, 
the  lad  line  ot  the  fpeech  of  the  perfon  next 
after  whom  they  arc  to  fpeak.  But  when  t lie 
performer 'knows  no  more  of  w-hat  is  to  be  faid 
\ to  him  than  the  lad  line,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gin’d that  he  can  give  his  fpeech  the  proper  tone 
at  its  fettingouti  and  ’tis  utterly  .mpoihblc  that 
he  ftiou’d  introduce  it  with  that  kind  of  a^ion  wc 
-have  jud  now  mention’d  the  necelTity  or. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Containing  a DigreJJian  concerning  certain  Artic^eSy 
which  in  themjelves  are  foreign  to  theatrical  Re- 
frefentation  ; yet  without  which  the  Truth  of 
ailing  is  never  to  he  arrived  at. 

WHEN  the  players  are  thoroughly  perfefl 
in  the  remembrance  of  their  parts,  and 
have  ftudy’d  fo  carefully  their  different  circum- 
ftances,  that  they  are  ready  to  beftow  on  each 
that  fort  of  expreffion  which  is  adapted  to  it  ; 
we  find  the  moft  neceflary  appearances  are  alrea- 
dy all  prepared  to  keep  up  the  illufion  in  the  re- 
prefentation,  and  to  perfuade  us  into  an  opi- 
nion of  its  being  a reality.  We  have  nothing 
now  left  us  then  to  enquire  into,  but  fuch  things 
as  are  independent  both  of  the  action  and  the 
delivery. 

If  we  wou’d  have  the  reprefentation  perfect  in 
its  kind,  all  that  now  remains,  is  to  join  thefe 
requifites  of  the  latter  kind  with  thofe  of  the 
firft. 

If  thefe  connexions  are  in  fome  degree 
neceflary  to  us  in  plays,  they  are  infinitely 
more  fo  in  the  Italian  operas.  fhe  more  every 
appearance  of  reality  is  negleXed  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  performances,  the  more  neceflity  there 
is  that  the  delufion  of  our  fenfes  fhou’d  take  us 
off  from  all  thoughts  of  ufing  our  reafon.  This 
kind  of  theatrical  entertainment  invented  by  the 
Italians^  a nation  fonder  of  fhew  than  of  reality, 
and  intended  to  amufe  the  eyes  and  to  enter- 
tain the  ears,  rather  than  to  affeX  the  heart,  to 
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roufe  the  pafTions,  or  in  any  degree  to  employ  the 
underftanding,  keeps  up  to  this  day  the  fpirit  of 
its  original  nature  1 Kven  when  there  have  been, 
people  who  have  underftood  the  language>  and 
have  infilled  upon  meaning  in  the  words,  it  has 
ftill  been  left  in  polVelTion  of  all  that  gewgaw 
Iplendour  which  was  intended  originally  to  make 
fenfe  unneceflary  to  it  i and  ftage  monfters  and 
pompous  feenery  are  yet  allow’d  among  the 
things  of  greatell  merit  in  it. 

Our  imagination  is  condudded  by  thefe  kind  of 
theatrical  reprefentations  Irom  prodigy  to  pro- 
digy  ; and  at  every  inldant  we  are  expedled  to 
prepare  oufelves  lor  feeing  Icenes,  each  more  ex- 
traordinary than  the  laid.  A magnificent  palace 
changes  in  a moment  into  a frightful  defart ; and 
in  a few  minutes  more,  a fiiepherd  s cottage  be- 
comes a majeldick  temple. 

' A conjurer  in  one  feene  determin’d  to  plague 
a couple  of  unhappy  lovers,  ranfacks  all  the 
elements  for  means  to  execute  his  purpole ; 
furies,  fiends  and  difeord  arife  from  the  gaping 
ground,  which  prefents  all  hell  to  our  view  ; and 
the  next  feene  Ihews  us  /enus  and  Cupid  attended 
■ by  the  Graces,  defeending  from,  the  clouds  to 
crown  the  conftancy  of  the  tender  pair.  We 
are  hurry ’d  to  the  utmoft  bounds  of  imagi- 
nary worlds  at  the  fhifting  of  a feene,  and  are 
in  one  moment  in  the  Idalian  groves,  in  the 
next,  in  caves  and  grottos  at  the ‘bottom  of  the 
Tea,  the  refort  of  Nereidsy  and  in  a third  we  are 
feated  on  the  top  of  Olympus  in  the  mid  ft  of  a 
council  of  the  gods. 

The  art  of  the  mechanick  and  decorator  are  no 
lefs  efiential  in  thefe  performances,  than  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  the  iTcill  of  the  compofer,  or 
^ L 3 the 
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the  art  of  the  player,  to  give  fome  fort  of  ap- 
pearance atleaft  of  a reality  to  the  reprefentation. 
Our  ridiculous  pantomimes  are  as  wild  in  this 
way  as  the  ftrangeft  extravagances  of  the  Italians 
ever  were ; but  excepting  thefe,  the  theatrical 
pieces  reprefented  on  an  Englijh  flage,  as  they  are 
conformable  to  nature  and  to  reafon,  and  are 
deftin’d  to  employ  the  underftanding,  and  to 
affeft  the  heart,  may  eafily  fpare  a great  deal  in 
pomp  and  decorations.  The  probability  of  the 
incidents  in  our  plays,  the  judicious  condu6t  of 
the  feveral  feenes,  the  force  and  fpirit  of  the 
words,  and  the  juft  play  of  the  actors,  often  em- 
ploy the  mind  fo  abfolutely  with  us,  that  the 
fenfes  have  fcarce  liberty  to  exert  themfelves  at 
all  j and  we  are  often  fo  pleas’d  with  the  matter 
of  a feene,  that  we  pay  no  regard  to  the  de- 
corations of  the  ftage  on  which  it  is  repre- 
fented. 

Notwithftanding  that  we  are  in  the  right  to 
be  more  indifferent  about  this  article  at  the  play- 
houfe  than  at  the  opera,  yet  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledg’d  it  wou’d  be  much  more  reafonable 
that  the  feenery  ftiould  always  reprefenC  at  leaft 
the  place  where  the  adfion  reprefented  is  faid  to 
be  perform’d,  than  that  it  (hould  be  left  at 
random  in  this  point : And  above  all  things  it  is 
abfurd  and  monftrous  to  admit  a part  of  the 
audience  upon  the  ftage  and  behind  the  feenes. 
This  is  a piece  of  folly  that  had  its  rife  in 
France^  and  that  has  been  often  attempted  to  be 
introduced  among  us,  but  always  with  that  ill 
fuccefs  it  deferves.  Tho’  the  avarice  of  ouf  ma- 
nagers Teems  very  well  difpos’d  to  fuffer  the 
ftage  to  be  fillM  as  well  as  the  boxes  in  this 
manner,  the  indignation  of  the  generality  of  the 

audience 
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audience  has  never  fail'd  to  exprefs  itfelf  too  fe- 
verdy  againft  the  people  who  place  themfelves 
tliere,  to  encourage  them  to  make  a pradicc  of 
doing  fo. 

We  readily  pardosi  the  abufes  of  this  kind  in 
the  particular  in  dance  of  the  benefit  nights  of 
favorite  players  ; paying  them  the  compliment  of 
facrificins:  to  their  intereft  the  appearance  of  re- 
ality, which  the  play  might  have  without  this, 
but  which  can  never  be  given  it  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  : it  might  however  be  wilh’d, 
that  even  on  thefe  occafions,  fome  care 
were  taken  in  the  diftribution  of  thefe  people, 
and  fome  decency  obferv’d  in  the  fault : as, 
that  the  ftage  were,  never  crowded  till  every 
other  part  of  the  houfe  were  full ; that  even 
then  the  people  were  fo  difpos’d  on  it,  as  to  give 
free  palTa^e  to  the  performers  in  their  coming 
on  and  going  off  the  fiage,  and  a fpace  fufficient 
Itfc  &)r  the  reprefentation  ; fcarce  any  one  of 
which  patticul^s  is  now  ever  comply ’d  with. 

The  dreffes  of  the  a<5fors  is  another  particular 
that  we  are  ufually  as  carelefs  about  as  the  fee- 
neiy  in  our  plays.  We  fhou’d  indeed  be  offend- 
ed if  we  faw  a perfon  who  perform’d  the  part  of 
a man  of  rank  and  quality,  ad  in  a plain  fult ; 
but'  we  are  very  unconcern’d  to  fee  an  a^lrefs, 
whole  pa/t  is  that  of  a chambermaid,  enter 
upon  the  ftage  in  a habit  that  in  real  life  might 
be  vuom  by  a Dutchefs.  We  forget  the  ne- 
cefi^y  plainnefs,  that  a perfon  of  the  charader 
and  ftation  reprefented  to  us  ought  to  appear 
in,  and  only  fay  upon  the  occafion,  that 
Mrs.  C/rW  has  a great  many  very  good  cloalhs. 
The  general  tafte  which  wc  have  for  extra- 
vagance in  drefs,  makes  us  forget  the  intereft 
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we  have  in  the  truth  of  the  reprofentation. 

This  is  another  folly  which  we  have  imported 
from  France^  where  it  is  carry *d  to  fo  much  a 
greater  height  than  with  us,  that  it  is  as  com- 
mon for  a ftranger  at  firft  fight  to  miftake  the 
waiting  gentlewoman  for  the  fifter  of  the  lady 
ihe  belongs  to,  as  it  is  for  him  to  hear  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  pit  call  out  to  thofe  on  the  ftage, 
to  entreat  they  will  favour  them  fo  far  as  not  to 
them  and  the  performers, 
e are  no  more  to  expedf  that  the  generality 
of  players  will  ever  be  brought  of  their  own 
choice  to  prefer  the  drefs  under  which  they  may 
belt  and  moft  naturally  afied  the  heart,  to  that 
by  which  they  may  charm  the  eyes,  and  make 
the  audience  believe  them  to  be  genteel  and  clever 
people,  than  that  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  will 
of  his  own  motion  deny  himfelf  the  crowns  that 
otter  at  the  ftage  door,  for  the  fake  of  reprefent- 
ing  the  play  the  more  naturally  to  us.  Let  us 
at  leaft  however  defire  that  the  manager  will 
draw  his  magick  circle  in  each  of  the  openings 
heyond  which  the  perfons  admit- 
ted behind  them  may  not  advance;  that  they 
may  be  kept,  in  as  great  a meafurc  as  may  be, 
out  of  our  fight ; and  let  us  entreat  of  the  players, 
that  they  vvou’d  regulate,  as  well  as  they  can,  their 
vanity  and  love  of  finery,  by  the  nature  of  the 
part  they  are  to  perform,  and  not  by  their  na- 
tive pride  make  it  impofiible  for  us  to  know 

P^^ying,  unlefs  we 
are  inform  d of  it  before  hand. 

One  great  fource  of  thefe  abufes  in  the 
parts  of  the  waiting  maids  is,  that  the  authors 
of  our  farces  rn  general  have  made  perfons  of 
that  rank  the  principal  charaflers  of  the  piece, 

while 
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while  their  miftrefles  have  been  little  better  than 
cyphers.  But  we  are  apt  to  believe  that  the 
authors  of  thofe  pieces,  intended  that  the  fupe- 
riority  of  chara6ler  in  the  fervant,  fhou’d  be  dif- 
cover’d  in  the  courfe  of  performance,  not  by  the 
habit ; and  that  the  whole  wou’d  have  fome- 
what  more  the  air  of  nature,  if  when  they  are 
both  to  appear  often  together  upon  the  ftage,  the 
maid  were  at  leaft  not  better  drefs’d  than  the 
miftrefs.  We  are  not  without  inftances  where 
the  footman  is  made  the  heroe  of  a farce,  and 
his  mader  a mighty  infignificant  perfon  in  it  ; 
yet  we  have  never  found  the  abfurdity  carry’d 
fohigh  among  the  men,  as  to  fee  the  Lying  V alet 
better  drefs’d  than  his  mafter  tho’  tliere  wou’d 
be  a peculiar  contradidlion  in  it  in  this  character, 
that  wou’d  never  have  fail’d  of  fpiriting  up  an 
atfrefs  to  have  fhewed  her  judgment  by  doing 
it.  The  men,  tho’  in  general  much  lefs  blame- 
able  than  the  women  on  this  occafion,  yet  are 
riot  without  their  errors  in  it,  and  thofe  fuch  as 
greatly  hurt  the  air  of  probability  in  the  reprefen  - 
ration.  ^'Ve  wou’d  entreat  of  them  in  general 
to  remember  that  their  parts  concern  them  not 
only  in  what  we  fee  of  them  on  the  ftage,  but 
in  every  thing  which  we  hear  palTes  without,  in 
which  they  are  concern’d.  We  wou’d  not  de- 
fire  things  to  be  carry’d  fo  far  indeed  on  this 
occahon,  as  to  expedf  a beau  to  enter  in  dirty 
boots,  becaufe  he  is  to  mention  his  having  come 
a journey  ; but  then  we  wou’d  not  have  an 
Ore/ies  return  from  the  temple,  where  at  the 
inftigation  of  Herrnione,  he  has  been  caufing 
Pyrrhus  to  be  afTaflinated,  without  one  -curl 
of  his  peruke  out  of  order.  Let  the  look  of 
reality  be  kept  up  j and  when  the  aefor  telb  us 
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of  fome  dreadful  buftle  he  has  been  in,  we  wou’d 

have  him  fhew  fome  marks  of  it  by  the  diforder 
of  his  perfon. 

. Garrkk  play’d  Mac- 

et  , e took  occafion  in  one  of  his  fcenes  of 
greate  confufion,  to  enter  upon  the  ftage  with 
IS  coat  and  waiftcoat  both  unbutton’d,  and  with 
lome  other  difcompofures  in  his  drefs,  that  added 
great  y to  the  refemblance  of  nature  in  that  part 

♦u  He  did  this  however  only 

e r night,  and  loft,  by  the  omitting  it  after- 
war s,  a the  merit  of  having  done  it  at  all. 
VVe  are  apt  to  believe  that  fome  of  his  friends 
who  afTume  to  themfelves  the  charaaer  of  cri- 
ticks  on  ftage  performances,  advis’d  him  to  o- 
mit  this  finking  particular,  in  the  following  re- 
prefentations ; we  have  no  objeaion  to  that  gen- 
tleman s ulmg  the  friendfliip  of  thefe  people  here- 
after, but  hope  he  will  not  any  more  follow 
their  advice. 

We  are  very  fenfible  of  the  merit  that  fome 
of  our  modern  players  claim  to  themfelves  from 
their  judgment  in  dreffing  their  charadters  ; and 
we  allow  It  to  be  a merit  of  a higher  kind  on 
thefe  occafions,  than  the  world  in  general  are 
willing  to  think  it.  But  fome  lute  inftances  on 
one  of  the  theatres  make  it  neceflary  that  we 
Ihou  d remind  the  people  who  are  fo  fond  of 
their  talents  in  this  way,  that  the  habits  of  cha- 
raaers  on  the  ftage  fhou’d  be  proper  as  well  as 
pretty  ; and  that  the  aaors  are  not  only  to 
drefe  fo  as  not  to  offend  probability,  but  they 

Stcat.  or  y,/,«  Cafar,  wou’d  appear  as  mon- 
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llrou3  to  us  in  baa;  ^ ftage  as  in  a pic- 

ture. 

In  theatrical  entertainments  wherein  iingnig 
is  lemiir’d,  we  are  obliged  to  overlook  a great 
many  improprieties  among  the  perforuieis  for 
the  lake  of  the  cflential  point.  A good  voice  is 
• a thing  that  falls  to  the  (hare  but  of  one  man 
in  ten  thoufand  ; and  where  wc  find  a perfon 
poflefs’d  of  that,  we  are  to  overlook  almoft  every 
thing  elfe,  when  there  is  mufick  in  his  part. 
'I'his  is  the  cafe  very  frequently  in  our  farces, 
in  which  we  pardon  a man’s  figure  being  ever  fo 
improper  fur  the  chaFa(5ier  he  reprefents,  provided 
he  can  give  the  fongs  of  his  part  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  On  the  contraiy,  when  adting  only 
is  the  bufinefe,  we  are  much  more  rigid  in  our 
judgments.  We  expei^f  that  the  perfon  and  fi- 
gure of  the  performer,  fix  our  eyes  as  -(0011  as 
we  fee  him;  that  he  be  like  in  lhape  and  every 
other  particular  to  what  we  fuppofe  the  perfon 
he  reprefents  to  have  been  ; and  that  nature  hcr- 
ftlf  hath  given  him  the  firft  ftrekes  toward  his 

perfe(5tion  in  the  charadfer. 

We  have  in  a former  part  of  this  treatife,  oc- 
tafionallv  mention’d  the  general  and  vague  re- 
lemblance,  w^hlch  there  ought  alw^ays  to  be  be- 
tween the  original  and  the  copy  of  it  on  the 
llage  } but  we  here  enter  on  the  fubjeo;  or  a 
much  more  particular  and  more  determinate  fim'.- 

Wc  remember  very  lately,  an  excellent  a^refs 
Mrs.  Prluhurd^  playing  the  part  oi'Jane  i>hore: 
Site  fpoke  it,  as  fiae  does  every  thing  ehe, 
at  Icait  as  well  as  any  body  cou’d  i but  we  were 
ihock’d  in  the  firft  fccnes,  at  the  face  and  figure 
of  this  adfrefs,  undef  the  reprcfcntation  of  all 
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thofe  charms  that  are  fo  laviflily  afcrib’d  by  the 
poet  to  that  unfortunate  heroine  j and  in  the  con- 
clulion,  nothing  cou’d  be  fo  unnatural  as  to  fee 
that  plump  and  rofy  figure  endeavouring  to  pre- 
lent us  with  a view  of  the  utmolf  want,  and 
Irarving. 

The  beft  friends  of  this  a<51refs,  without  re- 
membering the  unlucky  comparifon  of  her  gene- 
ral deportment,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Woffington  in 
this  character,  will  acknowledge  thatlhe  was  put 
qui^te  outof  her  way,  in  being  compellM  to  do  it  j 

cou’d  have  play’d  it  better 
than  Ihe  did,  Ihe  wou’d  never  have  been  able  to 
have  exhibited  that  image  of  famine,  which 
the  author  meant  to  pidture  to  us  in  the  laft 
fcene,  where  the  wretched  creature  is  reprefented 
as  finking  to  death  thro’  a long  want  of  food. 

If  the  player  wou’d  have  the  reprefentation 
carry  with  it  an  entire  air  of  truth,  he  muft  be 
cautious  not  only  to  condua  his  aaion  and  re- 
citation with  a ftria  regard  to  nature  j but  he 
muft  never  felca  a charader  to  appear  in,  which 
IS  remarkable  for  any  particular  ftriking  fingula- 
nty  which  is  not  in  himfcif.  He  cannot  too  fre- 
quently remember  that  the  reprefentation  of  a 
play  IS  a fort  of  painting,  which  owes  all  its  beau- 
ty toaclofe  imitation  of  nature,  and  that  its 
touches  are  expedled  to  be  even  vaftly  more  ex- 
prelTive  than  thofe  of  the  pencil  : That  the  more 
advantages  the  ftage  has  for  the  making  the  il- 
lufion  perfedf,  the  more  perfedion  we  exped  to 
find  m It  there ; and  that  it  is  not  enough  that 
the  fidions  it  expofcs  to  our  view,  feem  to  bear  a 
refemblance  to  the  events  which  they  are  in- 
ended  to  figure  to  us,  but  that  we  expea  that 
emblance  to  be  fo  perfed,  that  we  lhall  be 

able 
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^ble  to  perfuade  ourfelves  that  what  is  in  reality 
^ut  a copy,  is  an  original,  and  that  the  very  events 
theinfelves,  and  the  very  perfons  concern’d  in 
them,  are  really  and  truly  prelent  before  our 
eyes. 


CHAP.  X. 

In  which  fame  important  Rules  are  added  to  the 
Principles  before  ejiablij})  d^  of  the  Truth  of 
Atlion  and  Recitation, 

TH  E reflexions  and  obfervjtlons  which  are 
to  compofe  this  chapter,  naturally  arife 
from  the  remarks  we  have  already  made  of  the 
neceflity  there  is  of  an  actor’s  playing  with  truth, 
in  order  to  his  playing  with  applaufe  : this  necef- 
fity  naturally  infers  that  of  underftanding  the 
feveral  degrees  by  which  the  greater  emotions 
are  to  be  rais’d  to  their  due  height,  and  of  being 
able  to  fhade  the  tranfitions  thro’  which  he  is  to 
run  from  one  to  another  of  them. 

The  dramatic  poet,  who  is  a mafter  of  his  art, 
always  very  carefully  hides  from  the  audience  the 
end  to  which  he  is  making;  and  the  player  ought 
alfo  to  regulate  his  condudf  by  that  of  his  author, 
and  not  to  let  us  perceive  what  will  be  the  event 
of  the  action  till  we  are  juft  upon  it : we  do  not 
deftre  to  be  able  to  guefs  beforehand  what  it  is 
that  is  referv’d  for  our  entertainment  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  piece  ; but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  to 
be  obferv’d,  that  we  would  not  be  mifled  and 
deceived  by  the  performer  in  regard  to  it. 

We  are  very  well  fatisfy’d  with  feeing  incidents 
occur  which  we  did  not  expert ; but  we  are  never 
pleas’d  at  being  made  to  expe(^  that  which  is  net 
to  happen. 
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In  the  tragedy  of  the  Dijirefs^d  Mother  we  are 
judicioufly  kept  in  ignorance,  by  the  author,  of 
what  is  to  be  the  cataftrophe,  ’till  we  arrive  at  it. 
We  fee  indeed  thro’  the  condudl  of  the  whole 
play  that  Pyrrhus  will  not  marry  Hermione  but 
we  do  not  forefee  that  he  will  be  kill’d  in  the 
temple,  or  that  the  diftrefs’d  Andromache  will  be 
made  happy.  'I'ho’  we  have  no  expe6fation 
of  this,  we  are  not  at  ail  difpleas’di  with  feeing 
it  happen  ; but  we  fhould  have  been  violently 
difpleas’d,  if,  after  all  that  is  hinted  to  us  to  the 
contrary,  Pyrrhus  fhould  have  marrv’d  Hermione^ 
and  facrific’d  both  the  widow  and  her  fbn  ; the 
former  to  the  refentments  of  her  rival,  and  the 
other  to  thofe  of  Greece. 

’Tis  true  that  the  a^nhor  has  in  this  cafe  fo 
carefully  and  judicioufly  kept  up  the  charadfer 
and  manners  of  his  heroe,  that  we  fee  plainly 
enough  what  will  not  be  the  end,  tbo’  we  do 
not  fee  what  will  be  fo : but  it  is  in  vain  that  tlie 
poet  takes  all  the  care  in  the  world  to  do  this,  if 
the  adlor  does  not  enter  into  the  fpifit  of  it,  and 
keep  up  his  part  in  it. 

Pyrrhus  is  one  of  the  characSlers  in  which  Mr. 
^uin  has  been  accus’d  of  monotony^  and  bis  ene- 
mies have  cenfor’d  him  alfo  as  wanting  vehe- 
mence in  many  of  the  fpecehes  of  it,  when  he 
favs  to  Andromache^  who  is  terrify’d  to  death  at 
the  news  of  her  fon’s  life  being  demanded  by  the 
Greeksy 

Drv  up  thofe  tears,  I mu  ft:  not  fee  you  w«ep. 

And  know  I have  reje^cd  their  demands  ; 

The  Greeks  already  threaten  me  with  war. 

But  (hould  they  arm,  as  once  they  did  for  Heleny 
And  hide  the  Adr'iatick  with  their  Sects  > 


Should 
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Should  they  prepare  a fecond  ten  years  fiege. 

And  lay  my  towns  and  palaces  in  duft, 

I am  determin’d  to  defend  ycnir  fon. 

And  rather  die  myfelf  than  give  him  up. 

But,  madam,  in  the  midft  of  all  ihefe  danger?. 
Will  you  refufe  me  a propitious  fmile  ? 

Hated  of  Greece,  and  prefs’d  on  every  fide. 

Let  me  not,  madam,  while  I fight  your  caufe. 

Let  me  not  combat  with  your  cruelties. 

And  count  Andromache  amongd  my  foes. 

And  when  he  afterwards,  on  the  coldnefs  of 
her  reply  to  this,  goes  on, 

Will  your  refentment  then  endure  for  ever  ? 

Muft  Pyrrhus  never  be  forgiven  ? — ’Tis  true 
My  fword  has  often  reak’d  in  Phrygian  blood. 
And  carry’d  havock  thro’  your  royal  kindred  ; 

But  you,  fair  princefs,  amply  have  aveng  d 
QlAPriands  vanquifh’d  houle  ! 

It  has  been  objedled  to  him  that  he  robs  thefc 
fpeeches  of  half  their  beauty,  by  not  giving  them 
more  fire  ; but  let  us  confider  that  the  events 
of  aheroe’sadlions  are  only  to  be  judg’d  of  by  his 
temper.  Conftancy  of  mind  is  one  of  the  great 
charadferiftics  of  this  part,  and  is  that  which 
makes  us  forefee  that  he  will  not  forfakc  the 
interefts  of  Andromache.  Should  an  aftor  of  lefs 
judgment  throw  all  that  violence  intothefe  fpeeches 
that  fuch  half  judges  feem  to  require,  he  would 
deftroy  that  charaSer  which  the  poet  had  fo  art- 
fully preferv’d  in  every  fentence,  and  on  which 
the  probability  of  the  whole  play  depends;  we 
fliould  naturally  expea  that  the  continued  refufal 
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oi  Andromache  would  throw  a man  of  his  violent 
temper  into  the  arms  of  Hermione  in  mere  revenge, 
and  fhould  blame  the  author  for  deviating  from 
probability  in  keeping  up  to  the  conftancy  of  his 
love  to  the  Trojan  captive. 


CHAP.  XI. 

^ Of  natural  Playing. 

IT  is  not  impoffible  that  the  performance  of  an 
(adlor,  tho’  it  be  regularly  adjufted  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  rules  hitherto  laid  down,  nay, 
tho’  It  take  in  the  greater  part  of  the  conditions 
which  have  been  mention’d  as  neceflary  to  per- 
feftion,  and  in  confequence  of  all  this,  have  the 
principal  charaders  on  which  the  truth  both  in 
action  and  recitation  depend,)  may  vet  not  be 
natural.  " 

It  will  be  perhaps  demanded,  after  thisairertmn, 
whether  it  be  always  neceffary  that  a theatrical 
reprelentation  be  natural  ? and  this  is  a queftion 
which  ftands  in  need  of  fome  explanation. 

If  we  are  to  underftand  by  natural  playing  that 
only  which  has  not  an  air  of  conftraint  and  trou- 
ble  to  the  player,  then  every  in  the  world, 
whether  his  part  for  the  night  requires  a fimple, 
and  unafredled  manner,  or  whatever  other,  is 
under  a neceflity  as  far  as  he  can  to  play  naturally. 
But  even  in  this  determination  we  rauft  ufe  a 
caution  in  diftinguifhing,  and  mull  not  confound 
negligent  and  carelefs  with  eafy  and  unaffeded 
playing  ; the  latter,  tho’  it  does  not  exprefs  any 
itudy  or  labour  to  the  eye,  is  yet  always  the  efFedl 
o a great  deal  of  both  ; the  former  is  the  effedi: 

and  is  an  affront  upon 
the  undei  {landings  of  an  audience. 
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The  reafon  why  we  fometimes  difeover  the 
ftudy’d  a£lion  of  the  player,  is  not  becaufe  he 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  ftudying  it  beforehand, 
but  becaufe  he  has  not  ftudy’d  it  enough  : the 
laft  touches  of  his  application  in  this  kind,  fhould 
be  thofe  employ’d  to  conceal  that  there  ever  was 
any  labour  beftow’d  at  all  upon  what  he  is  doing  s 
•and  the  reft,  without  this,  always  hurts  inftead 
of  pleafing  us. 

Among  the  fevcral  manners  of  playing  with 
truth  and  juftice,  that  which  is  moft  of  all  di- 
vefted  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  playing  is 
frequently  what  has  moft  of  all  been  labour’d  by 
the  performers : ’tis  in  this  as  in  poetry,  thofe 
pieces  which  feem  to  the  reader  the  eaneft  and 
moft  familiar  of  all,  are  frequently  thofe  which 
have  coft  the  author  the  moft  trouble. 

There  is  not  any  thing  in  modern  tragedy 
that  has  fo  much  the  air  of  nature,  of  eafe,  and 
unaffedted  plainnefs  in  the  delivery,  as  the  relation 
Pierre  gives  to  yoffier  of  the  ruin  of  his  affairs, 
asthejuiUy  celebrated  player  above  mention’d  de- 
livers it ; and  yet,  perhaps  there  is  not  any  thing 
in  all  the  parts  he  ftiines  in,  that  has  coft  him 
fo  much  ftudy  : nothing  lefs  than  a repeated  con- 
fideration  of  every  fcntence  could  give  him  the 
power  to  fpeak  as  he  docs, 

I pafs’d  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors. 

And  faw  them  guarded  by  a troop  of  villains  ; 
The  fons  of  public  rapine  were  deftroving  : 

They  told  me,  by  the  fentenre  of  the  law. 

They  had  commifhon  to  feize  all  thy  fortune  ; 
Nay  more,  PriulW  cruel  hand  had  fign’d  it,. 

Here  ftood  a ruffian  with  a horrid  face. 
Lording  it  o’er  a pile  of  maffy  plate, 


Tumbled 
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Tumbled  into  a heap  for  public  fale  j 
There  was  another  malting  villanous  jefts 
> b«  had  ta’en  poflellion 
Of^l  thy  antient  moft  domeftic  ornaments, 
Kich  hangings,  intermix’d  and  wrought  with 
gold  i 

Phe  very  bed  wh%ch  on  thy  weddingnight 
Kweiv’d  thee  to  the  arms  of 

he  fcene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  thecoarfe  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  among  the  common  lumber* 

We  are  fenfible  that  Mr.  Garrick  is  vaftly  more 
the  player  in  this  famous  fpeech  than  the  a(£h>r  we 
ar^  paying  our  juft  praifes  to  in  it  ; but  we  are 
alfo  fenfible,  that  Mr.  ^in  is  vaftly  more  the 
man : Mr.  Garrickh  fire  lofes  its  end  ; and  to  a 
ji^icious  obfefver  he  will  appear  to  be  employing 
hia  whole  thought  upon-  the  bane-  delivery  of  the 
words^  Mr.  fhews  a vaftly  deeper  thought 
in  the  fcene,  and  while  we  fee  in  him  tho  man 
himlelf,  the  very  friend  of  ^ojffier^  curbing  that 
fpirit  which  feems  in  the  other  but  a fort  of  tri- 
umph  over  the  misfortu  nes  of  the  perfoo,  th'S  «v^b>r 
pities  in  every  look,  every  accent ; we  fee  farther, 
that  he  meaps  more  by  this  relation  than  the  bare 
news  of  it,  and  experts  the  purpofe  he  afterwards 
Ihews  he  intended  it  to  ferve. 

If  we  allow  this  in  regard  to  the  pronouncing 
this  fpeech,  how  much  morefuperiority  are  we  to 
acknowledge  on  Mr.  ^in'%  part  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  one, 

^rfe  thy  dull  ftafs,  and  the  worft  fate  of  Venict^ 
Where  brothers,  friends,  and  fathers,  all  are 
falfe; 


Where 
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Wh«re  there’s  no  faith,  no  truth  ; where  inno- 

cencc  , . , j •, 

Stoops  under  vile  oppreffion,  and  vice  lords  it. 

Hadlt  thou  but  feen,  as  1 did,  how  at  lalt 
Tiw  beauteous  Belvidera^  like  a wretch 
That’s  doom’d  to  banilhment,  came  weeping 

Shining  thlo’  tears  like  April  funs  thro’  {bowers. 
That  labour  to  o’ercome  the  c.outl  that  loan 

While  two  young  virgins,  on  whole  arms  me 

Ican’d,  . , 

Kindly  look’d  up,  and  at  her  gne.  grew  lad,  ^ 

As  if  they  catch’d  the  forrows  that  Wl  from  n r . 
Ev’n  the  lewd  rabble  that  were  gather  d roimd 
To  fee  the  fight,  ftood  mute  when  they  behe 

Govern’d  their  roaring  throats,  and  grumbled 

I cou^ld^have  hugg’d  the  greafy  rogues,  they, 
pleas’d  me. 

Here  the  intent  and  drift  of  the  revenged 

Phrre  appears  more  tt™ngly  than  betore.  yet  ^ 
under  the  cloak  of  plamnefs  and 
fpeakfng  ; we  even  are  ready  to  grudge  him  the 
praife  he  extorts  from  us,  as  if  we  thought  he 
did  not  take  pains  enough  to  deferve  it. 

Thofe  parts  in  our  comedies  which  retiuire 
the  player  an  air  of  attlelTnefs  and  fimplicity,  are 
in  regah  to  the  others,  much  what  the  mmuc  m 
dancmg  is  to  the  higlt  capering  ol  fome  of 

dern  favourites  on  the  ftage;  the  latter 

body  into  attitudes  which  the  former  will  by  iro 
means  bear,  ar«i  gives  a force  ^d  vio.ence  to  tte 
{teps  which  almofti  IwtK  the  fpeitator  , u 
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!a  acquir’d  without  at  leaft  as 

much  Itudy  and  pradice ; and  even  the  higheft 
rokes  of  the  former,  whenmoftjudicioujfly  per- 
torm  d,  ought  not  to  difcover  the  labour  with 
which  they  are  executed.  Indeed  the  moft  vio- 
lent parts  in  a play  never  perfedly  pleafe,  unlefs 
where  they  feem  to  flow  from  the  nature  of  the 
circumltance,  not  from  the  conftraint  the  per- 
former Jays  himfelf  under  to  execute  them  j as 
the  comic  dancer  never  gives  us  perfed  fatisfa^ion 
unlefs  when  he  feems  as  eafy  in  performing  his 
mo  I cult  ftrokeSj  as  a common  performer 
in  that  way,  is  in  his  minuet  fteps. 

If  we  chufe  to  underftand  the  term  naturaL 
when  apply  d to  playing,  in  a larger  fenfe,  and 
to  exprefs  by  It  an  exad  imitation  of  nature,  as 
It  appears  in  common  in  the  world,  we  fhall  not 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that  there  are  many  cafes  in 

appear  lifelefs,  fpiritlefs, 
i and  inlipid,  by  playing  naturally. 

In  ffie  firft  place,  there  are  a great  many  comic 
charaders  in  which  the  aaor  approaches  the 
nea^r  to  the  truth  of  playing,  that  is,  to  the  ex- 
prelfing  exaftly  what  the  author  means,  as  he 
em^oys  more  of  a certain  fet  of  extraordinary 
affiedations  whichare  the  diftinguiffiingpeculiari- 
ties  of  the  c^r^er  he  performs.  The  part  of 
C^r  ,n  the  T np  to  the  Jubilee,  is  evidently  of 
this  kind;  and  a man  can  never  ad  it  well  who 
does  not  very  widely  depart  from  natural  playing, 
in  this  laft  fenfe  of  the  word.  ^ / 6» 

Obferve,  that  the  aflor  fometimes 

tv"?  I’l  "P  “i!®'’'  *°  g‘''=  •’■s  playing 

the  fuH/,r«  that  the  nature  of  the  palTage^  he 

1'*'-  I*  0 Propofi- 
Kon  that  will  probably  appear  odd  at  firft  f.ght  to 
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fome  of  our  readers,  but  perhaps  it  will  have 
more  the  appearance  of  reafuii,  after  the  following 
obfervations  have  been  attended  to. 

OBSERVATION  I. 

We  ufe  the  word  force  very  improperly, 
when  we  apply  it,  as  is  frequently  done,  to 
the  too  great  vehemence  of  the  declamation  of 
an  a£for  in  tragedy.  When  a painter,  in  a piece 
wherein  he  means  to  affecft  the  paifions,  carries 
the  extravagance  of  his  fancy  fo  far  as  to  make 
his  Hgures  have  an  air  of  grimace,  we  fhould 
exprefs  ourfelves  very  improperly  if  we  fay  he 
hiS  given  great  force  to  them  ; we  fhould  deliver 
our  fenfe  of  the  performance  in  much  more  ade- 
quate words,  if  we  fay  he  has  very  ill  defign’d 
what  he  intended'to  exprefs.  When  an  a6for  in 
tragedy,  in  order  to  play  his  part  in  a pathetic 
and  affedfing  manner,  takes  up  the  violence  of  a 
madman,  we  ought  not  to  fay  that  he  plays  his 
part  with  a great  deal  of  firength  and  fcrce^  but 
that  he  plays  a different  part  from  that  which  the 
author  laid  down  for  him. 

Force  in  the  author  is  the  fame  thing  as  flrong 
exprefiion  in  the  painter,  and  the  caricature  is 
no  more  to  be  univerfal  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other ; ’tis  an  excefs  which  is  fome- 
times  indeed  to  be  permitted,  either  to  make 
one’sfelf  merry,  or  to  ra*ife  a laugh  in  others  j but 
it  is  not  to  be  exerted  in  every  piece.  A painter 
in  a flight  of  fancy,  traces  a grotefque  figure  of  a 
man,  and  loads  it  with  a hump  on  the  back 
greater  than  ever  nature  burthen’d  any  body  with  ; 
we  may  be  very  well  pleas’d  with  the  extrava- 
vance  of  fuch  a piece  as  this  for  once,  but  we 

could 
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could  never  applaud  a painter  who  in  all  his  pic* 
tures  exaggerated  in  the  fame  manner  : thus  we 
are  pleas’d  to  fee  an  adtor  in  comedy  carry 
certain  characters  up  to  an  immoderate  height 
to  make  us  laugh,  tho’  we  would  by  no  means 
wifh  to  fee  him  ferve  every  thing  elfe  in  the 
fame  way. 

OBSERVATION.  11. 

The  employing  this  exaggerating  force  is 
therefore  to  be  allow’d  to  the  aCtor  in  come- 
dy, but  only  under  certain  reftriCIions  and  re- 
gulations. 

’Tis  only  upon  certain  conditions  that  a judi- 
cious audience  will  be  pleas’d  with  it : they  will 
require  even  that  it  is  extravagant,  as  it  were 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  that  it 
keep  up  a kind  of  regularity  even  in  its  utmoft 
wildnefs.  We  are  very  well  fatisfied  that  a pain- 
ter, influenc’d  by  a joyous  frenzy,  ftiould  give 
us  a figure  for  inftance  with  an  exceflilvely  long 
nofe ; but  we  expeCt  at  the  fame  time  that  this 
nofe  {hould  have  the  fhape  and  figure  of  other 
nofes  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  that  it 
be  fituated  in  that  part  ofthe  face  which  nature  af- 
figns  for  this  feature : and  we  are  in  the  fame 
manner  willing  that  the  comic  aClor  fhould  fome- 
times  carry  his  mimickry  farther  than  nature  or- 
dinarily allow'S  herfelf  to  go  ; but  we  are  not 
pleas’d  if,  under  the  notion  of  giving  us  extremely 
comic  figures,  he  exhibits  monfters  to  us : the 
painter  ^nd  the  player  have  both  a privilege  of 
enlarging  and  heightening  objeCls  within  the 
limits  of  difcrction,  but  they  are  not  to  exaggerate 
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them  in  fuch  a manner  that  one  caimot  know 

them. 

The  a£lor  in  comedy  will  not  only  find  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  curb  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius  in 
this  heightening  of  obje(fts,  but  he  will  often  be 
oblig’d  even  to  ufe  many  precautions  when  he 
has  confin’d  himfelf  wiihin  reafunablc  bounds, 
before  he  ventures  to  lay  on  the  charge. 

Any  thing  confiderable  of  this  kind  never  fuc- 
cecds  but  when  the  player  has  beforehand  prepa- 
ratorily led  his  audience  up  to  a pitch  of  enthufi- 
afm,  in  which  they  will  not  be  able  to  judge  of 
things  with  the  fame  feverity  that  they  would 
have  d 'ne  in  cool  blood. 

We  have  obferv’d  that  this  force  in  playing 
is  an  exaggeration  wholly  to  be  diilated  by  a 
■plcafantry  of  difpolition  j is  like  thofe  liberties 
■which  we  allow  ourfelves  in  converfation,  where 
we  fpeak  with  freedom.  A thoufand  extrava- 
.gancies  which  a man  of  prudence  would  never 
venture  to  throw  out,  it  lie  were  confeious  that 
•he  was  heard  by  fober  and  fedate  people,  yet  pafs 
ofF  with  high  applaufe  in  companies  where  noify 
mirth  and  jollity  are  on  foot. 

There  arc  feveral  tones  and  geftures  ufed  in 
thefe  exaggerations  by  the  players,  that  would 
appear  abfurd  and  prepofterous  it  we  examin’d 
them  with  a ftri<5t  reftedfion,  which  yet  pleafe  us 
greatly  when  we  fuffer  them  to  pais  without  feru- 
tiny. 

Befidcs  thefe  two  ciutions  in  regard  to  the 
player’s  applying  this  extraordinary  force,  there 
are  yet  two  others  that  muft  nccefianly  be  ob- 
ferv’d to  give  it  any  prctenfions  to  fucceed  ; 
thefe  are,  that  it  be  not  too  frequently  repeated, 
and  that  it  be  never  improperly  (plac’d. 
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As  this  kind  of  heightening  is  only  to  be  per* 
mitted  on  certain  conditions,  fo  there  are  alfo 
fome  peculiar  circumftances  under  which  alone  it 
can  be  properly  apply’d  : in  general,  it  can  never 
juftly  have  place  in  any  of  thofe  characters  which 
make  what  we  rightly  enough  call  thofe  of  gen- 
teel comedy  j and  above  all  things,  it  is  un- 
pardonable in  thofe  which  the  author  means 
Ihould  intereft  our  paflions  in  favour  of  their  de- 
hgns  : in  all  the  other  parts  of  comedy  it  may  be 
made  agreeable,  and  it  often  is  neceflary. 

Of  all  the  comedians  on  the  prefent  ftage,  the 
greateft  applaufe  is  due  to  Mr.  IVoodward  on  this 
account ; the  heightening  he  gives  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Trappolin  in  the  Duke  and  no  Duke,  has  a 
greater  effed  than  moft  things  of  this  kind.  In  the 
part  of  Brafs  in  the  Confederacy,  he  is  excellent 
in  a judicious  and  well-temper’d  ufe  of  it  i but 
the  cTiaradter  that  ought  to  make  him  famous  for 
ever  in  this  refpedf,  is  Mercutio  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

This  is  really  a comic  character,  tho'’  intro- 
duc’d in  tragedy,  and  is  of  the  number  of  thofe 
where  an  exaggeration  of  this  kind  is  allowable, 
according  to  the  ftnaeft  rules,  becaufe  he  is  not 
the  principal  charaaer  of  the  play,  nor  are  we 
much  interefted  about  him : we  look  upon  him 
as  a merry  fellow  who  has  drop’d  into  grave  com- 
pany by  chance,  and  therefore  he  may  without 
abfurdity  ftretch  his  faculties  to  entertain  us. 

To  this  lucky  circumftance  we  are  to  add,  that 
Shakefpear  has  happily  thrown  into  his  part  one  of 
the  boldeft,  wildell,  and  moft  extravagant  flights 
of  fancy  that  he  was  ever  author  of : here  are 
circumftances  under  which  the  player  is  at  full 
liberty  to  throw  in  all  the  force  he  can,  and  under 
which  no  man  but  the  adbor  we  are  commending 

could 
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could  ever  throw  in  enough.  With  what  infinite 
ilrength  does  he  run  thro’  the  famous  fpeech, 

O,  then  I fee  Queen  Mab  has  been  with  him  ; 
She  is  the  fairy’s  midwife  ; and  flie  comes, 

In  fize  no  bigger  than  an  a»at  ftone 
On  the  fore  finger  of  an  alderman, 

Drawn  by  a team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  mens  nofes  as  they  lie  afleep. 

Her  waggon  fpokes  made  of  long  fpinner’s 
legs  ; 

The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grafshoppers  ; 

The  traces,  of  the  fmalleft  fpider’s  web; 

T he  collars,  of  the  moonfhine’s  watery  beams ; 
Her  whip  of  cricket’s  bone,  the  lafh  of  film  ; 

Her  waggoner  a fmall  grey-coated  gnat. 

Not  half  fo  big  as  a round  little  worm 
Prick’d  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a maid. 

Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazle  nut. 

Made  by  the  joyner  fquirrel,  or  old  grub. 

Time  out  of  mind,  the  fairies  coachmakers. 

And  in  this  ftate  fhe  gallops  night  by  night 

Thro’  lovers  brains, and  then  they  dream  of 

love  ; 

On  courtiers  knees  that  dream  on  court’fies  ftrait, 
O’er  do6fors  fingers  who  flrait  dream  of  fees, 
O’er  ladies  lips  who  ftraiht  of  kifTes  dream. 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  bliffers  with  plagues, 
Becaufe  their  breaths  with  fweet-meats  tainted 
are. 

Sometimes  fhe  gallops  o’er  a lawyer’s  nofe, 

And  then  hedreams  of  fmelling  out  a fuit : 

And  fometimes  comes  fhe  with  a tythe  pig’s  tail. 
Tickling  the  parfon  as  he  lies  afleep, 

Then  dreams  lie  of  another  benefice. 
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It  is  not  more  certain  that  none  but  Shakefpear 
could  have  wrote  this  fpeech,  than  that  no  man 
but  Woodward  can  fpeak  it. 

Does  the  plot  of  a comedy  require  that  the 
valets  or  chambermaids  who  have  parts  in  it 
fhould  put  on  the  airs  of  people  of  condition  ? In 
this  cafe,  provided  that  the  a£tor  or  acfrefs  do  not 
carry  the  exaggeration  to  fuch  an  excefs  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  imagine  the  people  they  mean  to  impofe 
upon  fhould  not  fee  the  cheat,  the  heightening 
up  the  whole  renders  it  greatly  the  more  agree- 
able. 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring,  why  it  is  that'we 
readily  allow,  and  even  generally  approve,  of  a 
comic  actor’s  burlefquing  the  character  he  per- 
forms, by  carrying  it  extravagantly  above  its  true 
rank  in  real  life,  and  yet  never  fuffer  him,  with- 
out imputation  of  a fault,  to  turn  his  part  into 
travefty,  by  throwing  it  into  fomething  under  the 
proper  dignity  ? It  may  be  anfwer’d,  that  a man 
of  condition  degrades  himfelf  in  fome  degree  by 
putting  on  the  difguife  of  a perfon  of  lower  rank, 
and  we  are  by  no  means  willing  that  the  ador 
make  himfelf  ftill  lower  by  appearing  to  be  par- 
ticularly pleas’d  with  the  change ; there  is  al- 
ways danger  of  the  charader’s  being  fufpe^ted  of 
being  really  the  low  thing  it  affeds  to  appear,^  if 
the  player  carries  the  diflimulation  the  leaft  jot 
farther  than  is  necefTary  to  the  keeping  up  the 
plot : thefe  are  plaufible  reafons  why  we  are  al- 
ways hurt  when  we  fee  the  player  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a gentleman  ufe  his  art'  of  exaggeration  in 
dcfcending  to  the  level  of  the  meaner  rank  of 
mankind  ; but  it  is  much  otherwife  in  the  cafe 
where  the  heightening  is  employ’d  in  adding  a 
greatnefs  and  confequence  to  the  charader  that 
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does  not  naturally  belong  to  it.  A perfon  of  the 
common  rank  always  gains  upon  us,  by  aiming 
at  high  things,  and  exprelTing  an  emulation  to 
afpire  to  the  manner  of  people  above  him  ; and, 
as  the  utmoft  he  is  ever  able  to  arrive  at  can  be 
only  a very  imperfect  copy  of  what  he  would 
imitate,  we  have  the  additional  pleafure  of  feeing 
the  abfurdity  and  vanity  of  his  attempts,  while 
we  are  laughing  at  the  folly  of  the  people  on 
whom  he  is  impofing  for  not  feeing  thro’  the 
cheat. 

There  are  fome  parts  in  playing  of  which 
the  heightening  of  the  chara£fer  is  not  only  agree- 
able to  the  audience,  but  is  even  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  the  reader 
to  enumerate  chara<fters  in  which  this  fort  of 
exaggeration  is  expelled  by  every  body  ; we  ftiall 
only  obferve,  that  we  are  to  count  among  thefe 
all  thofe  which  are  copies  of  originals  that  are  not 
known,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  Crijpin  in  the 
Anatomiji  \ thofe  in  which  the  author  has  in- 
tended to  copy  fome  real  chara6ter,  but  has 
given  himfelf  fo  great  liberties  in  the  doing  it 
that  it  is  a traveftieor  burlefque  upon  the  original, 
not  a genuine  reprefentation  of  it ; and  in  fine, 
thofe  in  which  he  has  given  to  a good  portrait 
fome  additional  and  very  ftrong  touches  ; fuch 
is  that  of  the  Mifer^  which  no  man  will  ever 
play  tolerably  who  does  not  boldly  exaggera'e 
upon  all  that  he  ever  faw  tf  reality,  in  the  man- 
ner of  his  performing  it. 

The  judicious  player  will  always  fwell  out  his 
voice,  and  be  very  free  with  his  gcffurcs  in  th  i 
principal  parts  of  the  chara£ters  ot  the  fiift  ai.  1 
fecond  fort  that  we  have  mentinn’d,  becjufe  they 
are  in  them  elves  heightenings  upon  nature  ; and 
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he  will  do  the  fame  in  thofe  of  the  third  kind, 
becaufe  it  is  his  bufmefs  to  amufe  and  confound 
the  fpedlators  with  noife,  that  they  may  not  be  at 
liberty  to  examine  whether  the  author  has  not 
now  and  then  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probability. 
The  tone  of  voice  in  which  the  fame  form  of 
words  may  be  fpoken,  is  always  capable  of  giv- 
ing them  very  different  meanings ; and  it  is  in 
the  adlor’s  power  to  fave  the  author  many  a cen- 
fure  upon  the  ftage,  which  he  would  receive 
from  thofe  who  read  his  play  coolly  and  fedatcly 
in  their  clofets. 

We  have  a famous  inftance  of  this  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  Mifer  juft  mentioned  : if  the  old 
gentleman  is  reprefented  in  cool  blood  ex- 
amining the  two  hands  of  his  Ton’s  fervant,  and 
when  he  has  fearch’d  both,  demanding  to  fee  his 
other  hand  ; if  this  we  obferve  to  be  done  in  cool 
blood,  there  will  appear  great  juftice  in  the  cen- 
fure  of  the  critics,  who  condemn  Molzere  for  hav- 
ing copied  Plautus  in  fo  abfurd  and  monftrous 
an  extravagance  : but  the  adlor  is  to  blame  if  this 
be  the  cafe  : if  he  play  the  part  as  he  ought,  and 
heighten  the  confufion  of  a covetous  old  fellow', 
rob’d  of  his  treafure,  up  to  a madnefs  that  will 
not  give  him  leave  to  know  whether  a man  has 
two  hands  or  three,  we  fhall  find  no  room  to 
make  fuch  a crlticifm  ; but  lhall  have  an  excellent 
anfwer  to  thofe  who  know  fo  little  of  the  ftage  as 
to  blame  a writer  for  what  is  abfolutely  the  fault 
«of  an  adfor. 
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OBSERVATION  III. 

The  preceedlng  obfcrvation  may  ferve  to 
convince  many  people  who  are  very  free  with 
their  criiicirms,  that  they  often  condemn  an  au- 
th.jr  merely  becaufe  they  either  will  not  or  can- 
not enter  into  a true  examination  of  the  pafl'age 
that  offends  them  ; we  are  apt  to  believe  that 
many  who  efteem  themfelves  great  judges  of 
playing,  miftake  the  matter  fo  far  as  to  think 
every  exaggeration,  every  heightening  of  a part 
by  the  performer,  a fault ; but  it  is  evident  from 
thefe,  among  a thoufand  other  familiar  indances, 
that  it  is  very  often  a merit  in  the  player,  and 
not  unfrequently  is  of  abfolute  neceffity. 

Notwithftanciing  all  the  truth  and  reafon  how- 
ever which  there  is  on  the  fide  of  the  heightening 
fome  chara£fers  occafionally  as  they  require  it, 
the  world  will  never  be  brought  to  judge  candidly 
of  fome  of  the  modern  players  who  pra£life  it. 
An  aftor  perhaps  is  famous  in  the  parts  of  foot- 
men of  fpirit ; he  gives  boldly  into  the  tafte  for 
heightening  his  charadfers  ; but  thofe  he  employs 
his  talents  upon  are,  unluckily  for  him,  improper 
fubjedfs  for  exaggeration  : we  fee  thro’  the  im- 
propriety, and  tho’  we  are  entertained  with  him 
while  he  is  upon  the  ftage,  we  condemn  him  tor 
it  afterwards.  Another  performer  has  the  good 
fortune  that  he  need  only  fhew  his  face  to  fet  us 
a laughing  ; he  exaggerates  every  thing  greatly 
beyond  the  former,  yet  he  efcapes  our  cenfure  ; 
he  owes  his  good  luck  not  to  any  fuperior  cun- 
ning or  addrefs  in  concealing  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquires  his  applaufe,  but  merely  to 
the  parts  he  a6ls.  He  ex?ggerates  and  heigh- 
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tens  tilings  much  more  frequently  than  the  perfon 
who  is  condemn’d  for  doing  fo,  but  the  audience 
never  think  of  cenfuring  him  for  it,  becaufe  the 
characters  he  plays  are  a fortx)f  grotefques,  to 
which  a regularity  of  proportion  is  net  necefiary 
or  expeClcd, 

CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  FineiTes  in  the  Ait  of  Flaying  in  general. 

WE  have  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  work 
taken  a particular  care  not  to  blend  under 
the  general  name  of  an  audience  or  fpedfators  thofe 
who  have  abilities  to  judge,  thofe  who  have 
tafle  and  difeernment,  with  the  multitude: 
this  however  is  not  a fufficient  diftinCtion  ; the 
fpedators  of  the  hrft  kind  form  feveral  diflinCt 
ciafsVs  among  tiiemfelves,  which  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  together : wdth  fome  of  them  our 
underflanding  judges  truly  enough  of  tne  tnings 
th't  are  prelcnted  before  it,  only  it  iS  confin  d 
within  certain  bounds  and  limits  ; it  is  peculiar 
to  thefe  that  they  never  are  able  to  determine 
xvhether  what  they  fee  is  all  that  they  ought  to 
fee  upon  the  occafion.  Jn  others,  a fprightiy 
and  fertile  imagination  accompanies  a found 
Jud^iment  and  a clear  difeernment  j thefe  are  the 
hardeft  of  all  to  pleafe  ; they  are  not  contented 
with  finding  every  thing  good  that  is  prefented 
before  them,  but  they  complain  if  they  have  not 
every  thing  that  they  think  they  had  a right  to 
expect. 

When  an  adtor  performs  without  blunders, 
when  he  throws  all  the  truth  and  propriety  that 
the  nature  of  his  part  requires,  both  into  his 
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ai^ion  and  recitation,  and  when  he  does  not 
ihew  any  thing  of  labour  in  his  expreffion,  or  of 
ftudy’d  motion  in  his  deportment,  the  fpe£fator» 
of  the  firft  of  thefe  two  clafi'es  never  think  of  re- 
quiring any  thing  more  of  him,  as  they  have  no 
ideas  of  any  merit  beyond  this : but  it  is  much 
otherwife  with  the  judges  of  the  latter  fort ; they 
know  that  befidc  all  this,  a great  many  more 
beauties  may  be  thrown  in,  if  the  aflor  be  capa- 
ble of  them  : before  the  tribunal  of  thefe  judges 
there  is  undgrftood  to  be  the  fame  difference  be- 
tween that  kind  of  playing  which  has  no  farther 
merit  than  that  of  being  natural  and  juft,  and 
that  which,  befide  thefe  qualities,  has  that  of 
being  ingenious  and  delicate;  that  there  is  be- 
tween a treatife  written  by  a man  who  has  know- 
ledge and  good  fenfe,  with  no  other  qualification, 
for  a writer,  and  that  of  one  who  has,  added  to 
thefe,  a genius. 

Thefe  nice  judges  not  only  expetSl  that  a co- 
median fhould  be  a faithful  copier  of  things ; to 
claim  a merit  with  them  he  muft  be  able  even  to 
create  ; he  muft  know  how  to  contrive  and  form, 
as  well  as  exprefs  things;  and,  indeed,  in  this 
confifts  all  the  delicateffe  and  fuperior  merit  of 
the  profcflion. 

Whatever  wit,  whatever  judgment  an  author 
may  have,  and  however  careful  he  may  be  to 
bring  his  piece  to  perfection,  it  never  hap- 
pens that  every  thing  occurs  to  him  that  might 
be  proper  on  the  fubjeCt,  he  therefore  fcarce  ever 
fails  of  omitting  many  things  that  might  have 
given  great  beauty  to  the  piece.  When  the 
performance  is  in  verfe  the  tnatter  is  flill  worfc, 
he  is  cramp’d  from  time  to  time  by  the  meafure, 
and  finds  an  iinpoflibility  of  throwing  in  a thou* 
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fand  graces  that  occur  to  him,  becaufe  of  the 
oecefiary  regard  to  his  numbers : in  this  cafe  the 
omiflion  of  a fingle  word,  which  he  finds  it  im- 
poflible  to  get  a place  for  in  the  line,  frequently 
obfeures  a fentence,  and  a fine  idea  is  by  this 
means  loft,  at  leaft  to  two  thirds  of  an  audience, 
unlefs  the  aeftor  emplo3's  all  his  talents  to  difeover 
it. 

The  player,  in  thefe  cafes,  may  artfully  throw 
in  a monofyliablc,  where  he  finds  the  author 
would  have  done  it,  but  could  not ; and  may  fo 
modulate  the  reft  of  the  line,  that  the  meafure  is 
not  perceived,  a=;  he  fpeaks,  to  be  hurt  by  it,  and 
yet  the  fentiment  is  convey’d  in  its  full  force  to 
every  body : but  ’tis  only  in  pieces  in  verfc  that 
the  player  has  opportunity  of  doing  the  poet  this 
lingular  fervicc  ; in  profe  ’tis  the  author’s  own  fault 
if  he  wants  it.  This  is  one  of  the  fuperior  kinds 
of  merit  of  the  tragic  player,  and  indeed  is  one 
of  the  prirvcipal  reafo-ns  wTy  the  heft  and  moft 
judicious  peiibns  of  a company  Ihould  have  the 
tragedy  parts  aflign’d  them,  as  they  give  them 
opportunities  of  ftiewing  an  audience  their  judg- 
ment and  underftanding. 

The  adlors  of  a lower  clafs  have  no  idea  that 
they  are  to  fee  wi‘h  any  other  eyes  than  thofe 
of  the  author,  they  never  imagine  that  there  is  a 
pnftibility  of  adding  any  thing  to  what  he  has 
laid  ; but  thofe  of  a fuperior  clafs  Ihould  always 
examine  their  parts  with  a difeerning  eye,  and 
feize  upon  every  remark,  every  circumftance  that 
hud  efcap’d  the  author,  but  w-ould  have  done  him 
credit  if  it  had  occur’d  to  him,  as  occafions  of 
merit  toward  the  audience  in  themfclves ; what- 
ever iswanting  in  the  dialogue  is  expe<fted  to  be 
added  by  their  play. 
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The  author  whofe  piece  is  to  have  the  principal 
charadters  play’d  by  perfons  of  this  clafs  may  al- 
ways venture  to  omit  things,  or  to  exprefs  himfelf 
but  imperfedly,  where  there  may  appear  fufficient 
reafons  for  his  doing  fo,  fince  he  will  be  fure  to 
have  a fupplement  or  a commentary  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  paflage  will  bear  it  in  the  performing. 
The  great  thing  in  which  thefe  players  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves,  is  the  exprefling  to  the  audience 
fuch  fentiments  as  are  not  deliver’d  in  the  play, 
yet  are  not  only  agreeable  to,  but  neceflTary  to  be 
underftood  of  the  charadfer  they  rcprefent,  under 
that  fituation  in  which  it  is  when  they  do  it. 
Vv’hoever  has  feen  Mr.  Garrick  play  lago^  or 
Alacklin  the  yeuu  of  Venice^  and  has  before  or 
after  read  the  plays  in  which  thofe  charadlers 
make  lb  great  a figure,  if  he  be  qualified , for 
judging  nicely  of  theatrical  reprefentations,  will 
find  that  there  are  many  inftances  of  this  kind  of 
merit  in  both  thofe  reprefentations,  which  the 
audience  ought,  and  which  the  author,  if  he 
were  alive,  would  greatly  thank  the  performers 
for. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  the  adfor  may  often 
Ihew  his  judgment  in  faying  more  than  the  author 
has  put  into  his  part,  he  may  do  it  not  Icfs  in 
many  inftances  in  omitting  things  that  are  thrown 
into  it  i this  however  requires  the  judgment  of 
a very  maftcriy  performer  to  do  with  a nccef- 
fary  propriety. 

It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  A'Jills^  that  he  long  valued 
himfelf  among  his  friends  for  fpeaking  a lolilcquv 
in  one  of  our  comedies,  wh:ch,  as  he  exprefs’d 
it,  poor  Mr,  JVilks  never  could  remcmbci  when. 
i:e  adltd  that  part;  but  he  was  <it  length  tho- 
joughly  mortify ’d  by  being  told  by  a very  great 
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judge  of  dramatic  writing,  that  there  was  more 

merit  in  Mr.  J'Vilks's  forgetting  that  fpecch 

than  in  all  that  ever  he  had  remembered  in  his 

life. 

Some  adfor^,  tho’  very  capable  of  entering  into 
the  delicacy  of  all  that  attention  and  regard  which 
people  of  high  rank,  tho’  equal  in  that  point,  owe 
to  one  another,  yet  are  not  able  to  judge  of  that 
which  each  charafter  owes  to  itfelf.  I'he  ac- 
trefles  of  the  prefent  age  are  apt  to  want  this,  and 
it  very  frequently  falls  in  our  way  to  lament  that 
they  do  fo. 

hamiiiaritv  is  apt  to  take  ofF  from  pomp,  and  Is 
therefore  frequently  w'ith  fome  jufiice  condemn’d 
in  tragic  playing;  but  it  is  not  always  that  the 
audience  have  grounds  for  their  cenfurcs  on  this 
occafion  : within  thefefew  years  tragedy  has  very 
juflly  drop’d  fo  much  of  its  falfe  majeily  with  us, 
that  we  now  find  many  a performer  has  been  con* 
demn’d  for  that  familiarity  for  which  he  deferv’d 
the  utmofi:  praifes.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 
Mr.  Foot  attempted  the  charadier  of  Othello  ; 
he  play’d  it  with  applaufe,  and  tho’  not  without 
faults,  yet  perhaps  with  more  beauties  than  have 
been  feen  in  it  fince  ; he  ow’d  much  of  the  pccu~ 
liar  manner  in  which  he  fpoke  many  of  the  more 
pathetic  rpeeches  in  this  charadlcr  to  the  inftruc- 
tions  or  Mr.  Mackltn,  who  was  then  labouring 
at  a feheme  which  our  greateft  play ers'  ha ve  fince 
very  judicioufly  given  into,  tho’  they  have  not 
very  gratefully  acknowledg’d  to  v;hom  they  ow’d 
it  ; we  mean,  that  of  bringing  playing  nearer  to 
nature  than  it  us’d  to  be. 

Some  of  the  critics,  as  they  efteem  themfelves, 
wiio  were  prefent  at  the  firft  night  of  Mr.  Foot\ 
appearance  in  the  characler  we  have  juft  men- 
tion’d, 
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tion’d,  complain’d  that  tho’  he  was  at  leaft  pom- 
pous enough  in  the  main,  yet  in  fome  particular 
parts  he  fell  from  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and 
gave  into  too  plain  a manner  of  fpeaking : the 
inflance  is  too  much  in  every  body’s  memory  to 
render  it  neceflary  for  us  to  quote  the  particular 
pafl'ages  for  which  he  was  cenfur’d  in  this  man- 
ner ; it  is  fufficient  that  we  fay  in  his  vindication, 
that  the  audience,  or  rather  this  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, very  often  condemn’d  in  him  ihofe  tones  and 
geftures  as  too  much  approaching  to  famiharity, 
which  had  no  fmail  (hare  in  the  making  his  per- 
formance more  natural  and  aftcding  than  that  of 
any  man  who  had  ever  before  been  feen  in  the 
fame  chara6fer. 

Is  a tone  or  a gefture  juft  ? are  they  expreflive  ? 
and  do  they  not  degrade  the  perfon  who  ufes 
them,  nor  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  addrefs’d  ? 
let  the  adlor  fall  boldly  then  into  the  ufe  of  them, 
and  never  fear  degrading  the  majefty  of  tragedy 
by  it  j ’tis  only  that  falfe  majefty  which  we  want 
to  be  rid  of)  not  the  genuine  and  native  dignity 
of  it,  that  can  be  hurt  by  it.  The  accomplifh’d 
player  does  not  confine  the  fineftes  of  his  art  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  adding  ornaments  only  to 
the  parts  he  reprefents  ; he  is  for  extending 
them  to  the  hiding  the  blemifhcs  that  may  be 
in  them. 

Tnis  is  indeed  the  higheft  merit  the  add  refs  of 
an  a6for  can  arrive  at  ; but  this  is  not  eafy,  nor 
indeed  always  poflible  : Among  the  faults  that  a 
judicious  eyedifcovers  even  in  our  beft  dramatick 
pieces,  there  are  fome  which  no  art  can  palliate 
in  the  reprelentatlon.  Ot  this  kind  are  obfolcte 
phrafcs,  or  fuch  as  the  cuftom  of  the  world  has 
now  render’d  contemptible,  tho’  in  repute  at  the 
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time  when  the  author  introduc’d  them  into  Iiis 
work.  The  player  can  never  palliate'or  amend  fuch 
paflages ; and  therefore  he  ought  bol.'ly  to  leave 
them  out ; they  are  decay’d  branches  which  fhou’d 
be  cut  off  from  the  yet  healthful  tree ; and  the 
performer  may  bealTur’d,  that  the  judicious  part 
of  his  audience  wou’d  rather  hear  fome  of  the 
verfts  fhorten’d,  nay,  wou’d  be  rather  content 
to  have  many  of  them  wholly  left  out,  than  to 
fee  an  author  whom  they  reverence,  and  whofe 
only  crime  is  the  having  written  fome  rime  ago, 
expos’d  by  them  to  the  fenfelefs  railleiy  of  a 
fet  of  half-witted  people  about  them. 

The  playhoufes  fwarm  with  thefe  mighty 
ariftarchs,  who,  incapable  of  preferving  their  at- 
tention thro’  a whole  feene,  or  of  interedin^ 
themfelves  in  the  bufinefs  of  a play,  are  eafiiy 
taken  by  acci  'ental  ftrokes,  and  turn’d  out  of 
their  way  by  things  of  ever  fo  little  i.mportance. 
Shakcjpear  himfelf  docs  not  efcape  ihefe  ci  iticks, 
who  in  the  courfe  of  a fccne  as  full  of  true  ma-' 
jedy,  and  as  interelting  to  the  foul  of  cverv  m^n 
who  is  capable  of  being  mov’d,  as  the  world  e- 
ver  produc’d,  will  lofe  fight  of  all  the  beauties 
it  abounds  with,  in  order  to  fix  their  attention 
upon  fome  trifling imperfedion ; which,  tho’  tliey 
have  not  penetration  enough  to  fee  it,  is  only 
fuch  becaufe  the  times  and  cuftoms  have  chang’d 
fmee  the  author  wrote  it. 

Corneille  amongft  the  French,  notwithdanding 
all  his  merit,  fliires  the  fame  fate  in  this  refped, 
that  Beaumont  and  Fietdoer,  and  the  reft  who 
have  written  about  their  time,  do  with  us.  A 
play  of  that  author’s  is  never  aded,  but  people 
who  have  not  fenfe  enough  to  relifh  his  beauties, 
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are  merry  with  what  they  call  his  defe(f^s ; and 
the  aiSlors  are  afraid  to  perform  fome  of  the  beft 
pieces  in  their  language,  which  perhaps  is  the 
cafe  with  us,  as  well  as  with  them,  merely  be- 
caufe  there  are  fome  paflages  in  them  that  will 
not  bear  the  teft  bf  the  prefent  times,  tho’  they 
had  even  great  merit  when  they  were  written. 

If  our  players  had  courage  enough  to  make 
the  necefiary  alterations  in  their  fcveral  parts  that 
the  changes  of  the  cuiloms  of  an  age  or  two  re- 
quire, how  many  excellent  plays  might  we  fee 
reviv’d  that  now  lie  dormant  \ while  we  in  vain 
complain  of  wanting  variety  in  our  theatres,  oc 
what  is  worfe,  fupply  that  want  with  new  things# 
too  contemptible  for  cenfure. 

What  fhou’d  prevent  a man  of  Mr.  Garrick's 
judgment  both  as  a player  and  a manager  from 
reviving  fome  play  in  which  he  finds  much  me- 
rit, tho’  many  imperfedtions,  with  all  that  me- 
rit prelerv’d,  and  all  thofe  blemilhes  ftruck  out; 
inftead  of  forcing  upon  us  pieces  which  he  knows 
he  muft  dcfpife  us  for  being  fatisfy’d  with.  If 
a line  is  bad  in  an  old  play,  let  it  be  ftruck  out ; 
if  a dozen  lines  are  bad  in  the  midft  of  a good 
fpeech,  let  them  all  be  ftruck  out,  and  let  the 
good  part  of  it  be  preferv’d.  If  there  are  fcenes 
which  his  difcernment  knows  wou’d  pleafe,  but 
which  are  made  languid  and  tirefome  by 
fome  long  and  lifelefs  fpeeches,  let  thefe  be  re- 
trench’d, or  their  whole  neceftary  import  be 
thrown  into  a few  words,  and  the  reft  of  the 
fcene  preferv’d.  If  he  Ihou’d  find  the  talk  of 
preparing  a pla^  for  the  ftage  in  this  manner 
too  great  for  his  abilities,  or,  to  give  it  a fofter 
turn,  that  it  wou’d  take  up  too  much  of  his 
time,  let  him  employ  in  it  fome  man  of  genius 
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and  modefty,  (for  he  knows  there  are,  to  the  fcan- 
(dal  of  the  age,  enough  of  thefe  to  be  found  who 
wou’d  be  glad  of  employment)  and  engage  him 
to  perfeil  and  polifh  up  the  play  throughout; 
to  amend  thofe  paffages  where  the  fenfe  is  fo . 
exprefs’d  as  not  to  found  well  at  prefent,  tho* 
it  be  neceflary  that  it  be  preferv’d  ; to  cancel 
fuch  parts  as  are  leaft  eflential  and  moft  blame- 
able  ; and  to  Ihorten  all  the  long  fpeeches,  finite 
we  are  not  quite  fo  fond  of  them  as  our  fathers 
were,  by  making  the  perfon  they  are  addrefs’d 
to  interrupt  them  in  proper  places,  if  but  by 
a fingle  line. 

Cou’d  the  manager  we  have  mentioned  be  pre- 
with  to  do  this,  we  fhou’d  have  a fucceffion  of 
plays  which  wou’d  be  new  to  us,  tho*  they  have 
been  the  admiration  of  our  grandfathers,  and 
which  wou’d  prevent  the  complaint  of  our  want- 
ing variety,  till  another  poet  Ihou’d  appear  capa- 
ble of  writing  what  is  worth  our  hearing. 

It  were  much  to  be  wilh’d  that  we  had  fome 
changes  made  even  in  many  of  the  tragedies,  as 
well  as  comedies,  that  go  off  at  prefent  without 
any  open  cenfure,  tho’  there  are  paffages  in  them 
that  always  hurt  the  ear  of  the  judicious  part  of 
an  audience  : thefe  an  adfor  who  had  as  much 
merit  as  fome  of  thofe  that  play  in  them,  and  as 
much  boldnefs  as  fo  much  merit  might  warrant,, 
wou’d  generally  be  able  to  palliate  to  us  in  the 
reprefentation  : A fault  in  expreffion  muff  be  in- 
deed a very  grofs  one,  when  a good  adlor  can- 
not hide  it,  if  he  dares  employ  his  utmoft  art 
in  the  doing  it. 

It  frequently  happens,  tho’  not  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  author,  that  two  perfons  are  em- 
ploy’d in  making  long  fpeeches  to  one  another, 

while 
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while  one  or  more,  who  are  on  the  ftage  at 
the  fame  time,  but  have  no  bufinefs  with  what 
is  doing,  are  at  a lofs  to  know  what  to  do  with 
thcmfelves.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  attention 
of  the  audience  is  principally  taken  up  with  the 
perfons  who  are  fpeaking ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppos’d,  but  that  they  will  take  fome  notice  of 
the  others  occafionally.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a 
more  difficult  circumftance  in  playing,  than  this 
of  (landing  a long  time  before  an  audience  with 
nothing  to  do.  The  player  is  to  be  very  cau- 
tious on  thefe  occafions,  that  he  does  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  fome  of  the  modern  adtreffes, 
who  Ihew  us  on  every  occafion  that  their  fenfe 
of  the  thing  is,  that  when  they  have  repeated 
their  own  part  of  the  dialogue,  they  have'  no 
bufinefs  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  fcene ; 
and  that  wl.ile  any  body  elfe  is  fpeaking,  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  caft  their  eye  over 
the  audience  to  fee  who  admires  them  moft,  or 
to  adjuft  a ruffle  or  a tucker.  The  man  who 
is  a mafter  of  the  art  of  playing  will  never  be 
idle  while  he  is  on  the  flage.  He  will  employ 
himfelf  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  fcene  without  the 
author’s  inftru61ions,  and  will  find  the  way  of 
cxpreffing  himfelf  to  the  purpofe  by  dumb 
fhew,  where  the  author  has  improperly  condemn’d 
him  to  filence. 

On  the  other  hand  does  it  happen  that  the 
poet  has  fo  conducled  the  fcene,  that  the  fpeeches 
made  to  a performer  are  not  too  long,  but  his 
own  arc  fo  ; he  will  (hew  his  judgment  greatly 
in  the  taking  off  the  tedioufnefs  of  a tlrcfome 
fpeech,  by  the  rapidity  with  uhich  he  delivers 
the  lefs  expreffive  part  of  it,  and  by  the  air  of 
confetjuence  which  he  gives  to  fuch  padages,  as 
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whether  they  in  reality  defervc  all  the  found  he 
beftows  upon  them  or  not,  at  leaft  will  bear  it 
better  than  the  reft.  This  laft  article  is  one 
of  thofe  on  which  the  a£lor  ought  to  employ 
his  utmoft  attention.  It  is  an  artifice  by  which 
fome  players  of  the  prefent  age  have  fucceeded  to 
the  admiration  of  an  audience,  tho’  nobody  cou  d 
guefs  by  what  means,  in  pafTages  which  had,  frcni 
the  mouths  of  the  very  bed  aaors  who  preceded 
them,  always  been  us’d  to  dirpleafe. 

Among  the  players  pofiefs’d  of  this  happy  fe- 
cret,  we  ought  perhaps  to  place  Mr.  Barry  as 
the  very  firft.  And  it  is  evidently  to  this,  when 
wc  examine  it  clofely,  that  he  owes  the  applaufe 
he  meets  with  in  the  part  of  Cajiallo,  which  had 
always  been  ufed  to  appear,  till  his  time,  not  the 
firft,  but  the  fecond,  fometimes  the  third  cha- 

radfer  in  the  play. 

The  poet,  tho’  he  has  thrown  innumerable 
beauties  into  this  part,  has  yet  made  many  of 
the  fpeeches  too  long,  and  in  moft  of  them  fome 
of  the  lines  arc  vaftly  inferior  to  the  reft.  They 
had  all  neverthelefs  been  us’d  to  be  deliver’d  in 
the  fame  tone  of  voice,  and  with  much  the  fame 
decree  of  energv,  till  this  great  genius  under- 
took them  ; It  is  no  wonder  an  audience  grew^ 
tir’d  under  long  d.ci  mations,  many  parts  of 
which  were  at  leaft  of  fo  little  importance  to  the 
fubieil,  that  they  cou’d  not  intereft  them  in  the 
recit.ii;  but  this  excellent  player,  no  fooner  had 
caft  his  eye  upon  the  part,  than  he  plan’d  out 
the  method  of  acquiring  reputation  in  a charadcr 
winch  every  body  clfe  of  late  had  fail’d  in,  and 
that  as  they  imagin'd  not  by  their  own  fault,  hut 
by  that  of  the  author.  He  happily  added  a 
tenderneis  to  the  part  that  we  never  faw  in  it 

before : 
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before;  and  he  contriv’d  always  to  paft  over 
the  lefs  gfFcdbn.::  parts  of  the  longer  fpeeches, 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  reft  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  make  it  intereft  more  than  even  the  cha- 
ra6lcr  of  tlie  favourite  Chamont, 

An  a<ffor  of  this  judgment,  provided  the  lines 
are  not  fuch  that  it  is  impofiible  to  give  force 
or  ftrength  to  any  of  them,  v/ill  find  the  way  to 
pafs  lightly  over  the  Icfs  afte<fding,  to  dwell 
upon  thofe  which  are  a little  fuperior  to  the 
reft,  and  add  a dignity  and  ftrengih  to  them, 
which  the  author,  if  he  heard  him,  wou’d  own 
he  ought  to  have  givc/i  htttcr  grounds  for. 

Everv  thins:  grov..'3  aimoft  what  it  ought  to 
have  been  origjmlly,  in  the  mouth  of  fuch  a 
fpeaker:  a iaife  fentimcnt  acquires  a fort  of 
juftice  as  he  pronounces  it  j and  even  an  unnatu- 
ral thought  is  fome  way  or  other  forc’d  within 
the  bounds  of  nature. 

We  may  venture,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  give  the 
name  of  magick  to  the  performance  of  fuch  a 
player  ; and.  when  the  reader  confiders  that  it  is 
able  to  draw  from  us  thofe  tears  for  fancy’d  evils, 
which  we  fhou’d  fcarce  have  fhed  for  real  ones  ; 
to  throw  us  into  forrow  and  diftrefs  upon  the 
turns  of  what  we  know  to  be  only  pompous 
chimeras,  and  that  more  fincerely  and  feelingly 
than  many  of  us  wou’d  be  afFcfled  by  them 
for  the  fame  misfortunes,  if  they  happen’d  in 
real  life  to  our  neareft  friends ; he  will  not  per- 
haps cenfure  us  for  having  given  it  too  lofty  an 
appellation ; or  if  he  is  inclin’d  to  do  fo,  let 
him  at  leaft  fufpend  his  judgment  till  he  has  caft 
his  eye  over  the  new  pi<fture  we  (hall  draw  of  it 
in  the  fucceeding  chapter. 
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Hitherto  we  have  only  confider  d the  finc^s 
in  the  art  of  the  player,  with  regard  to  what 
conftitutes  their  eflence.  W e fliall  now  proceed 
to  confider  them  in  another  light,  in  regard 
to  what  concerns  their  different  ufe  and  applica- 
tion. The  fineffes  in  adting  are  of  various 
kinds.  Some  of  them  are  wholly  appropriated  to 
tragedy,  and  others  wholly  to  comedy. 

CHAP.  XIIL 

Of  the  Finejes  in  playing,  which  peculiarly  belong 

to  Tragedy, 

WE  determine  with  great juftice  and  rea- 
fon.  that  the  bufmefs  of  tragedy  is  to 
affedt  us,  and  raife  the  nobleft_  and  greateft  e- 
motions  in  our  hearts.  It  is  too  natural  for  the 
generality  of  the  world  to  conclude  ffom  this, 
that  the  performers  in  this  fpecies  of  the  drama, 
ought  continually  to  give  themfelves  up  to  the 
moft  powerful  emotions  of  this  kind.  The  gene- 
rality of  an  audience  really  think  fo  ; and  ap- 
plaufe  is  given  accordingly  i But  they  who  think 
fo  are  in  the  wrong  j and  the  approbation  is  ill 
apply’d. 

It  is  often  the  true  bufmefs  of  the  adtor,  on 
an  occafion  in  which  it  (hall  feem  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  w'ho  are  prefent,  that  he 
ought  to  (hew  the  moft  violent  agitations,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  tranquility.  This  is  never  done 
properly,  but  it  draws  the  higheft  applaufe  from 
the  bett  judges.  Indeed  the  greateft  fineffes  of 
playing  are  included  in  the  art  of  knowing  when 
to  do  this,  and  how  to  apply  it  as  a contrafte 
to  the  utmoft  advantage. 


As 
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As  tragedy  propofes  only  to  (hew  us  nature 
on  its  nioft  intereiling  and  affe£liiig  fide,  the 
firft  thing  the  a6tor  who  propofes  to  excell  in 
playing  it  has  to  confult,  is  how  to  give  to  every 
charadter  he  may  be  ordered  to  reprefent,  the 
utmort  air  of  dignity  that  it  will  bear. 

A heroc  never  appears  fo  great,  fo  truly  fuch, 
as  when  the  moft  powerful  temptations,  the  moft 
afFedling  misfortunes,  the  fevered  injuries,  the 
moft  exalted  projedis,  vr  the  moft  imminent  dan- 
gers are  not  able  to  ftiake  or  difeompofe  his  foul. 
And  the  more  the  performer,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  fenfe  of  this  author,  can  reprefent 
this  fteadinefs  in  the  charadler  he  adfs,  the 
more  proof  he  gives  us  of  his  own  fkill  in  his 
profeflion. 

In  the  famous  tragedy  of  the  Horatti  and  Cu- 
riatti^  which  has  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
people  of  almoft  all  nations,  and  which  we 
have  juft  now  feen  reprefented  in  a new  light 
on  one  of  our  own  theatres,  there  is  room  for 
a peculiar  dignity  of  this  kind.  7'he  Horatii 
are  three  heroes,  on  whom  Rome  is  not  afraid  to 
venture  her  fate  ; the  oppofite  nation  does  the 
fame  honour  to  the  Curia  tit  ^ three  warriors 
unhappily  united  to  the  others  by  the  neareft 
bonds  of  affinity.  The  other  poets  who  have 
hitherto  treated  the  fubjedf,  have  all  given  the 
youngeft  of  the  Horatii^  and  the  laft  of  the  Cu- 
riatii  the  fame  ambition,  the  fame  thirft  of  glory, 
and  the  fame  love  to  their  country;  but  Cornetlle  has 
taken  care  to  vary  their  charadlers,  by  deferibing 
the  latter  as  combating  with  vaftly  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  the  other,  in  having  the  fentiments 
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of  love  and  friendfhip,  both  oppofite  to  his  am- 
bition, to  conquer.  . 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  the  dramat  ek: 
writings  in  the  wcikl,  an  inftance  vviicre  tncrc 
is  a confiid  fo  great  to  be  o.piclied  between 
fuch  powerrul,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  lau- 
dable pall).. ns  •,  but  it  has  gererally  been  the  late 
of  thefe  ..iiaracters  to  be  greatiy  inurcprefented  ; 
the  players,  not  entering  into  the  fp’.rit  of  tht 

’ dtbaftd  the  generous 


poet,  ha- e ai'.vrns  much 


magnaniniitv  of  PubLv.s  hcrotlus : they  change 
w at  the  a -i tin/.-  means  to  c.'cprcls  as  toe  nolieft 
courage,  into  a brutal  f.ercenels,  and  g've  in 
place  of  the  herne  a monder,  a lavage,  who  ha^ 
nothing  hum.ui  but  in  his  voice  and  figure,  and 
fometimes  fcarce  either  of  thofe.  1 he  author 
never  meant  to  exprefs  this  young  warrior^  re- 
jo  )Cing  and  triumphing  over  the  man,  wnom 
his  fword  had  laid  breathlefs  at  his  feet ; but  as 
a man  of  the  moft  fublime  and  elevated  foul, 
not  thirfting  after  blood  and  vuflory,  but  facri* 
ficiiig  to  his  country  the  deareft  of  his  trlends. 

Let  any  unprejudic’d  perfon  judge,  whether 
noife  and  vehemence  are  fuited  to  the  charadler 
of  this  noble  youth.  Certainly  the  hneiTe  hdt 
mentioned  is  here  the  true  way  to  deferve  applaufej 
and  the  charadter  never  was  fo  well  reprefented, 
as  when  the  heroe  was  deferibed  to  us  by  Mr. 
Barry'y  as  moft  fedate  and  tranquil  in  the  midft 
of  his  preparation,  his  danger,  and  his  vidilory. 

We  cannot  doubt,  notwithftanding  all  that  is 
whifper’d  about  againft  the  new'  play  on  this  fub- 
je£l,  but  that  the  charader  of  this  heroe  is  drawn 
with  as  much  jufticc  in  it  as  by  Corneille \ and  we 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  reader  will  not  blame 
us  lor  giving  a hint  to  whoever  of  our  prefent 
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a£lors  (hall  have  the  fortune  to  play  one  fucceed- 
ing  part  like  it,  by  which  they  may  be  warn'd 
againft  the  error  of  all  that  have  attempted  fuch 
before  this  great  player. 

What  we  fiiou'd  admire  in  a heroe  in  real 
life,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  (hall  alfo  admire 
in  the  reprefentation  of  his  charadler  bn  the  ftage: 
this  is  not  the  pompous  and  the  bluflering  air 
he  may  give  himfelf  on  all  occafions;  a fettled 
tranquillity  of  mind  under  circumftances  that 
wou’d  raife  the  utmoft  violence  in  a common 
man,  is  often  the  greateft  mark  that  can  be  given 
of  it.  All  the  favours  that  Augujiui  had  heap’d 
upon  Cinnoj  were  not  able  to  prevent  that  con- 
fpirator  from  determining  the  murther  of  his  be- 
nefadlor.  The  defigns  of  the  confpirator  are  dif- 
covered,  and  Augujius  commands  him  to  be 
brought  before  him,  that  he  may  tell  him  he  knows 
his  perfidy . The  generality  of  an  audience  might 
expe<Sf  the  emperor  to  rage  and  ftorm  with  vehe- 
mence againft  fuch  unheard  of  crimes  ; and  if  an 
aefor  who  was  to  reprefent  him  in  fuch  a feene 
were  to  rant  it  with  his  utmoft  vehemence,  we 
are  afraid  he  wou’d  be  anfwer’d  with  as  loud  and 
as  abfurd  an  applaufe.  What  man  of  judgment 
does  not  fee  that  the  monarch  will  appear  the 
greater,  the  lefs  way  he  gives  to  his  palfion  on 
this  occafion  ; and  that  the  more  provoking  the 
circumftances  are,  by  the  ingratitude  of  a wretch 
whom  he  had  loaded  with  favours,  and  who 
vet  was  plotting  all  the  while  he  was  receiving 
them  to  rob  him  of  his  throne  and  life,  the 
more  we  fhou’d  be  afFecfed  to  fee  in  him  the  ma- 
jefty  of  a fovereign,  and  tranquility  of  a judge, 
inftead  of  the  triumph  of  a man,  who  was  in- 
fuldng  over  an  enemy  in  his  power. 

The 
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The  lefs  a man  appears  alfo  to  be  ftruck  with 
the  greatnefs  of*  the  fchemes  he  has  proje^led, 
the  higher  idea  he  will  always  give  us  of  the 
fupport  he  has  for  them.  Mithr  idates  muft  af- 
fect every  man  of  fenfe,  by  communicating  to 
his  fons  the  plan  of  operations  he  had  laid  for 
humbling  the  pride  of  Rome,  greatly  more  by  de- 
livering his  fchemes  with  an  air  ofeafe  and  calni- 
nefs,  than  if  he  were  to  recite  them  with  noife 
and  emphafis,  and  in  the  charadter  of  a man 
who  wanted  to  be  admir’d  for  his  genius  and 
courage. 

We  cannot  have  a ftronger  inftance  of  this 
truth,  than  in  the  different  manner  of  the  two 
greateft  players  of  the  age,  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mr. 
^in,  in  the  already  often  quoted  patt  ot  Pierre^ 

'’Tis  the  bufinefs  of  this  heroe  to  communi- 
cate to  his  friend  the  plot  he  had  engag’d  in  to 
bring  about  a revolution  in  the  ftate  of  V tnice  : 
The  manner  in  which  thefc  two  players  deli- 
ver this  account  is  extremely  different  j the  one 
does  it  with  fire  and  fpirit,  the  other  with  weight, 
but  without  any  fign  of  pride  in  the  being  en- 
gag’d in  it.  When  we  hear  Mr.  Garrick  tell 
yajjier  of  the  execution  and  confequenccs  of  the 
deed, 

f 

Thou  flialt  be  freed  from  bafe  Prluli’s  tyranny. 
And  thy  fequeifer’d  fortunes  heal’d  again. 

I fliall  be  free  from  thofe  opprobrious  wrongs 
That  prefs  me  now,  and  bend  my  fpirit  downward. 
All  Venice  free,  and  every  growing  merit 
Succeed  to  its  juft  right : Fools  fhall  be  pull’d 
From  wifdom’s  feat,  thofe  baneful  unclean  birds, 
Thnfe  lazy  ov-ls  who  perch’d  near  fortune’s  lop. 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 
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To  cuff  down  new  fledg’d  virtues  that’wou’d  rife 
To  nobler  heights,  and  make  the  grove  har- 
monious. 

we  allow,  from  his  manner  of  fpeaking  it, 
that  he  plays  the  part  of  a bold  daring  man,  and 
one  who  is  proud  of  being  fo  ; but  the  greatnefs 
of  the  charader  is  kept  up  at  an  infinitely  high- 
er rate  by  the  compofure  with  which  Mr.  ^in 
delivers  that  fpeech,  and  thofe  which  precede  it. 
When  we  hear  him  tell  Joffier 

ril  truft  thee  with  a fecret.  There  are  fpirits 
This  hour  at  work.  But  as  thou  art  a man 
Whom  I have  pick’d  and  chofen  from  the  world. 
Swear  that  thou  wilt  be  true  to  what  I utter. 

And  when  I’ve  told  thee,  that  which  only  gods 
And  men  like  gods  are  privy  to,  then  fwear 
No  chance,  no  change  (hall  wreft  it  from  thy 
bofom. 

Nay,  it  is  a caufe  thou  wilt  be  fond  of,  Jaffieri 
For  it  is  founded  on  the  nobleft  bafis, 

Our  liberties,  our  natural  inheritance. 

There’s  no  religion,  no  hypocrify  in  it ; 

We’ll  do  the  bulinefs,  and  ne’er  faff  and  pray  for’t : 
Openly  a<St  a deed  the  world  may  gaze 
TOih  wonder  at,  and  envy  when  ’tis  done. 

we  eafily  fee  the  diftindlion  between  the  man- 
ner of  playing,  which  makes  Pierre  fond  cf 
the  thoutht  of  the  praife  he  (hall  defer ve  by  this, 
and  that'  which  fets  him  above  the  rcacli  of  it. 

Every  one  wdl  allow  that  the  perfon  who 
makes  too  much  noife  about  the  approach  ot 
danger,  gives  room  to  fufpc^l  that  he  is  not 
well  prepar’d  againft  it,  and  that  our  difdain  of 

death 
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death  appears  moft  eminent  when  we  arc  able 
to  meet  it  with  the  greateft  tranquility. 

We  owe  too  much  refpe^l  to  the  players, 
for  whofe  fake  wc  have  given  thefe  hints,  to 
expofc  their  errors  in  pafTages,  where  they  have 
fail’d  in  the  common  way : to  have  applaufe  af 
prefent  is  not  always  a proof  that  one  deferves 
it ; and  perhaps  thefe  parallel  inftances  may  give 
occafion  to  our  feeing  two  of  the  greateft  cha- 
radlcrs  on  the  ftage  play’d  infinitely  more  to 
the  fatisfa£lion  of  every  body  that  is  worth  plea- 
fing,  by  thofe  whom  we  are  fure,  if  the  alter- 
native be  offer’d  them,  wou’d  chufe  to  deferve 
appWufe  rather  than  to  have  it. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  obfervatlons,  we  flat- 
ter ourftlves  that  we  fhall  be  allow’d  what  has 
been  advanced  in  the  former  parts  of  this  trea- 
tife,  that  an  elevation  of  fentiments  is  a necef- 
fary  condition  to  the  playing  tragedy  well  j and 
that  no  one  will  ever  a<5t  a great  man  with 
fuccefi,  who  has  not  himfclf  a great  foul.  An 
a£tor  who  has  not  an  elevated  mind  will  beTo 
far  from  havuTg  the  power  to  ufe  the  contrafts 
we  have  been  recommending,  that  he  Vvili  never 
be  able  to  conceive  or  underfland  them.  How 
fhou’d  he,  who  does  not  know'  from  his  own 
heart  in  what  manner  a heroe  wou’d  behave 
in  fuch  circumftances,  know  how  to  reprefent 
him  as  he  ought  to  be  pidfured  ? How  will  he 
ever  be  able  to  make  thofe  nice  didindtions, 
that  the  whole  juflice  of  a character  often  de- 
pends upon,  and  w’hich  the  author  in  vain  makes 
in  the  fentiment,  if  the  adlor  does  not  exprefs 
them  in  his  deportment  ? And,  in  . confequence, 
how  will  he  ever  pieafe  thofe  who  are  able  to 
judge  ? 
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The  judicious  performer  will  find  that  the 
avoiding  the  pomp  of  what  we  generally  call  tra- 
gedy-fpcaking,  is  not  only  necelTary  on  thefe  and 
a thoufand  other  occalions,  to  give  an  air  of 
true  greatnefs  and  dignity  to  a charadler ; but 
that  there  are  a great  many  other  inftances  in 
which  it  is  of  excellent  ufe,  and  will  procure  him 
the  applaufe  of  all  who  have  tafte.  Poets  are  far 
from  being  infallible,  or  incapable  of  error.  Our 
beft  tragedies  abound  with  redundant  ornaments, 
which  offend  the  ear  of  every  one  who  under- 
ftands  the  true  fpirit  of  dramatick  writing.  Thefe 
however  may  be  vaftly  fhaded  by  the  ador, 
and  the  p^ffages  moft  blameable  render’d  at 
leaft  paffable,  only  by  this  fimplicity  in  the  man- 
ner of  delivering  them.  When  a profufion  of 
figures  are  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  a charader, 
where  nature  wou’d  have  didated  nothing  but 
what  was  fimple  and  affeding,  the  more  pom- 
poufly  fuch  falfe  beauties  are  deliver’d,  the  more 
they  fhock  the  underftanding ; and  thofe  very 
paflages  whkh  one  fees  all  the  judicious  faces 
in  the  pit  frowning  upon  as  they  are  fpoken  in 
many  of  our  favourite  plays,  if  delivered  more 
unaffectedly,  and  the  more  glaring  foibles  funk 
in  the  fpeaking,  wou’d  affuredly  pafs  without 
offence  j tho’  they  cou’d  never  be  made  to  deferve 
applaufe. 

Tho’ there  are  many  occafions  in  which  this 
plain  manner  of  fpeaking  has  great  charms,  yet 
it  is  to  be  acknowledg’d  that  there  are  many 
others,  in  which  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  v/hich 
the  aCtor  is  able  to  beftow  upon  the  words  in 
the  delivery  of  them,  is  fcarce  fufficient.  Some- 
times by  means  of  mere  vehemence,  fometimes 
by  means  of  what  we  more  properly  exprefs  by 
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the  word  dignity  (for  there  is  a wide  difference 
between  thefe,  tho’  the  galleries  do  not  always 
find  it  out,)  the  artful  player  hides  the  defe(51s  of 
the  poet,  and  gives  a feetning  meaning  to  what 
has  really  in  itfeif  fcarce  any. 

The  player  who  is  able  to  examine  ftridlly 
and  critically  the  dialogue  in  that  part  of  a 
tragedy,  in  which  the  charadler  he  is  to  repre- 
ient  is  concern’d  ; to  avoid  in  his  recitation  every 
thing  that  is  faulty  in  the  author,  or  that  is  only 
likely  to  feem  fo  to  the  audience ; to  hide  real 
blemilhes,  and  to  palliate  exceptionable  paflages ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  give  a new  luftre  to  the  beauties 
in  his  part,  by  a well  apply ’d  energy  or  by  a judi- 
cious edfe  and  fimplicity  ; will  always  obtain  the  va- 
luable charadler  of  a player,  who  underftands  the 
fineffe  of  tragedy.  This  is  the  higheft  applaufe 
his  art  can  beftow,  and  which  he  will  have 
fewer  rivals  in,  than  in  moft  other  excellencies 
that  fall  in  his  way : But  the  acquiring  fuch  a 
reputation  is  not  all  that  he  has  to  take  care  of, 
there  muft  be  a conftant  fund  of  merit  to  fuftain 
it,  and  in  fome  feenes  of  diffimulation  the 
greateft  delicacy  of  turn  can  hardly  preferve  it. 

There  are  but  very  few  men  or  women 
upon  the  prefent  ftage  who  have  the  happy  ta- 
lent of  uniting,  as  is  neceffary  to  the  fine  fie  of 
tragedy,  all  the  majeftyof  the  king,  or  heroine, 
to  all  the  addrefs  and  artifice  of  the  player. 

We  have  had  occafion,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  fometimes  to  mention  the  very  juftly  cele- 
brated Mr.  Garrick  as  inferior  to  the  heroe  of 
another  ftage  j but  we  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to 
obferve,  that  when  he  is  upon  his  guard,  no  man 
ever  made  this  difficult  combination  with  fo 
much  fuccefs.  There  are  many  parts  of  King 
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Richard,  in  which  he  excells  all  the  players  who 
ever  appeared  in  that  favourite  and  difficult  cha- 
radler,  in  this  nice  particular  ; and  in  Macbeth 
there  is  not  a feene  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
play,  in  which  he  does  not  give  us  inftances  of 
it,  that  pleafe  and  charm  every  body  who  is  able 
to  take  in  this  uncommon  as  v/ell  as  eminent 

are  indeed  few  of  our  performers, 
who  even  have  the  finefife  neceffiary  to  preferve 
the  diftin£lion  between  what  is  properly  tragedy, 
and  what,  tho’  call’d  by  the  fame  name,  often  de- 
ferves  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  heroic 
comedy. 

Perhaps  it  wou’d  be  a judicious  fcheme  to  a- 
dapt  a peculiar  middle  manner  between  thefe 
two,  and  in  that  always  to  play  the  chararffers 
of  the  modern  Heroes  in  tragedy.  We  are  not 
to  fuppofe  the  fame  dignity  and  elevation  of 
ftyle  neceffary  for  a Torrijmond,  that  is  for  a 
Brutus ; nor  wou’d  we  have  an  Altamont  de- 
liver himfelf  with  the  pomp  of  a Cato,  Lord 
Townley  may  be  deliberate  in  his  fpeech,  and  give 
a great  deal  of  force  and  energy  to  feme  paf- 
fages,  but  he  has  no  bufinefs  to  imitate  Bajazet 
or  even  Tamerlajie  in  his  delivery. 

There  is  no  fault  but  has  alfo  its  contrary  in 
the  opp  fire  extreme.  As  we  have  fome  players 
wlio  pronounce  wliat  they  have  to  fay  in  the  fame 
tone  and  accent,  whether  it  be  a Manly  or  an 
Alexander  who  fpeaks  ; fo  we  have  fome  others 
who  are  fo  fond  of  connevfling  the  ideas  of  anti- 
quity and  heroifm  together,  tli.it  put  them  out  of 
a Greek  or  Roman  habit,  and  they  think  they 
have  ioR  the  privilege  ot  fpeaking  with  dignity. 
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Wc  have  very  few  plaj’ers  who  fcem  at  all  to 
comprehend  that  grcatnefs  has  as  many  peculiar 
manners  of  exprefTion,  as  tendcrnefs,  or  any  other 
of  the  grand  chara£lers  of  tragedy.  7 hat  a- 
mong  feme  nations  it  has  always  a rigid  and  fe- 
vere  air ; among  others  a great  deal  of  lenity 
and  fweetnefs  \ and  that  it  fometimes  has  as  much 
diflance  between  what  it  is  in  one  man  merely 
in  regard  to  his  manner  and  temper,  and  another 
under  the  fame  circumftances,  as  there  is  be- 
tween the  times  in  which  they  liv’d. 

No  body  will  quefrion  but  that  there  is  true 
greatnefs  both  in  the  charatSler  of  Calcd^  and  in 
that  of  EumerteSy  in  the  fiege  of  Damafais.  Yet 
the  real  difference  between  'rurkifhand  Chriftian 
greatnefs  is  fo  very  great,  that  the  adlor  wou’d 
play  a very  contemptible  part,  who  fhou’d  in 
one  of  them  attempt  to  imitate  that  fort  of  dig- 
nity which  he  favv  fucceed  in  the  other. 

The  ftage  would  be  greatly  more  efteemed 
than  it  is  at  prefent,  if  thc.generality  of  our  players 
wou’d  apply  themfelves  in  earneft  to  fludy,  not 
only  th'eTe  cilential  differences,  but  thofe^  alfp 
which  cliftinguiOi  the  fame  paffions  in  pcpple  of 
different  countries  and  of  dilferent  a^es.  It  is 
remark’d  that  on  the  French  ffage,  the  heroe,  be 
he  Greek,  Roman  or  Egyptian,  is  quite  the  French- 
^nan  'ni  his  air  and  deportment.  It  is  butjuftice 
10  acknowledge  that  in  Mr.  Zinga  is  a 

Moor^  Bajazet  a Turk^  and  BnUui  a Roman  ; 
but  we  arc  afraid  that  even  the  beff  of  our  adlors, 
after  this  confunimate  player,  uiil  be  cenfur’d 
for  turning  heroes  of  the  moft  diffant  parts 
of  the  earth  into  very  Engli/Jotnen.  The  mif- 
chief  has  been  attempted  to  be  remedied  in  Franccy 
hut  in  vain  ; An  audience  of  Frenchmen^  fond  of 

the 
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fhe  cuftoms  of  their  own  country,  cou’d  not  bring 
theinfelvcs  to  approve  the  manners  of  another, 
even  the  proper  ones  of  the  charadlers  reprefent- 
eJ  ; but  pcrfeverance  probably  wou’d  have  brought 
them  over : ’ Tis  hard  to  break  through  old 
cudoms,  but  not  impollible  : we  have  a proof, 
in  the  new  manner  of  playing  in  tragedy,  which 
has  fo  happily  taken  place  among  us,  of  the  un- 
naturally pompous  one  fo  highly  applauded  by 
our  fathers,  that  what  from  its  novelty  may 
appear  very  fhocking  to  the  common  ear  at  firft, 
will,  provided  it  have  juftice  on  its  hde,  foon 
make  its  way  by  pcrfeverance. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Flneffes  in  playings  peculiar  to  Comedy^ 

The  performer  in  tragedy  ought  always  to 
prefent  himfelf  before  us  in  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous manner,  and  under  the  moft  grace- 
ful figure  he  can.  But  this  is  far.  from  being 
the  cafe  in  every  part  in  comedy  ; he  is  there 
very  frequently  to  exhibit  himfelf  in  the  leaft 
pleafing  liglu,  and  ’tis  often  his  chief  bufinefs 
to  make  himfelf  as  fooiifh,  as  extravagant,  and 
as  abfurd  as  he  can. 

We  have  alreadyobfervcd  that  the  generality  of 
thofe,  who  at  prefent  fet  up  for  criticks  in 
dramatick  writings,  make  a very  great  dif- 
ference between  genteel  Comedy,  and  v.'hat 
they  improperly  have  debafed  by  the  name  of 
low  Comedy.  If  we  examine,  with  an  imparti.d 
and  difeerning  eye,  many  of  the  pieces  which 
they  throw  into  the  latter  clafs,  we  (hall  find 
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’n  them  at  leaft  as  great  a flmrc  of  in\'entio/tv 
and  as  much  wit  and  fpirit*  as  in  thofcotiier 
pieces  for  which  they  exprefs  fo  high  an  euecm  , 
and  it  is  not  iefs  true,  that  there  requires  full  as 
much  genius  and  meiit  in  an  a<Sfor  to  fucceed  in 
thefe  low  parts,  as  wou’d  ferve  him  to  make  a 
principal  figure  among  the  lilgh  ones ; or  t lat 
the  performers  who  acquit  themfclvcs  wc  m 
thefe,  deferve  as  much  app'aufe,  as  thofe  who 

excell  in  the  others.  ^ 

Perhaps  there  is  as  much  wit  in  the  part  o 
the  fimple  Tom  in  the  Confaoui  Lovers,  as  in  the 
favourite  BevilL,  and  tho’  the  generality  of  our 
audiences,  for  want  of  the  advantages  of  a pow- 
der’d perriwig  and  lac’d  coat,  have  not  cl^nc  d 
to  find  it  our,  yet  till  Mr.  Barry  play’d  BcvtlL 
tire  re  has  been  generally  as  much  merit  in  the 
performance  of  the  man,  as  in  that  of  the  mafter-. 
We  are  ready  to  allow  that  there  are  feme  qua- 
lifications neceflary  for  the  performer  in  genteel 
comedy,  which  the  player  of  the  lower  tharac- 
t€rs  may  do  without;  among  thefe  are  a gcoa 
perfon,  a genteel  deportment,  and  an  acquain- 
tance with  the-  manner  of  people  in  high  life  ; 

ana  yet ’tis  but  very  lately  that  we  have  found 

people  who  thought  thefe  abfolutely  necefi'ary  to 
the  playing  them. 

Both  kinds  find  it  ihclr  bufinefs  to  prefent  us 
with  copies  of  human  nature  ; But  the  performer 
in  gent^eel  comedv,  never  fhews  us  nature  other- 
wife  than  as  polilh’d  by  education  whereas  the 
player  of  low  comedy  gives  it  us  without  this 
advantage  and  improvement.  Setting  afide  this 
difference,  both  have  not  only  the  fam.e  end  to 
purfue,  which  is  to  ridicule  our  own  foibles  to 
Ui,  or  to  entertain  us  with  the  reprefentation 
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ot  the  fallres  of  an  extravagant  imagination,  or 
the  weakncfl'es  of  an  unfettled  heart ; but  both 
draw  all  the  peculiar  excellencies  in  their  art, 
all  the  fincires  of  their  plav,  from  the  very  fame 
fources.  The  actors  in  low  comedy,  entertain 
us  either  by  the  whimfical  air  they  give  their 
own  charaiiers,  or  by  the  talent  tliey  have  of 
making  us  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  other 
per  Tons  in  the  play. 

T here  are  a thoufand  different  ways  of  execut- 
ing the  hrft  : T hat  to  which  the  player  how- 
ever ought  of  all  others  to  have  the  firft  recourfe, 
is  to  profit  of  all  the  circumftances  which  may 
fall  in  his  way  to  make  his  charadfer  ftriking  to 
the  audience.  Is  it  a m'lfer  that  he  feprefents  ? 
If  he  enters  his  apartment,  and  finds  two  candles 
burning  upon  the  table,  he  ought  very  carefully 
to  put  out  one  of  them.  Is  it  a man  who  af- 
fedfs  liberality,  extravagance  and  a perfcdl  care- 
lefnefs  about  money  ? If  he  is  conftrain’d  to  be- 
ftow  fomething  upon  any  perfon  that  is  on  the 
ftage  with  .him,  let  him  exprefs  ir>  his  counte- 
nance an  unwillingnefs  to  part  with  his  money, 
tho’  he  pretends  to  give  it  with  the  utmoft 
profufion  and  eafe  ; let  him  alfo  purpofely  drop  a 
few  pieces,  and  as  foon  as  the  man’s  back  is  turn’d, 
let  him  carefully  pick  them  up,  and  put  ’em  up 
into  his  purfe  again. 

There  is  fcarce  any  one  of  thofe  which  w’e 
diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  fimple  charadters,  but 
is  in  reality  a mixt  one.  Every  Imperfedlion 
we  fee  in  a man,  is  properly  an  affemblage  of  a 
great  number  of  other  impcrfedlions.  The  co- 
median therefore,  in  order  to  fucceed  perfedlly 
in  the  charadfer  he  plays,  ought  to  decompofe  the 
folly  he  15.  to  reprefent  to  us,  to  examine  each 
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part  of  it  feparately^  and  in  confequence  of  this 
to  unfold  to  us  every  ingredient  of  the  whole, 
and  every  thing  that  lias  connexion  with  tne 
principal  foible,  fo  far  as  the  nature  of  the  part 
will  admit  of  it.  We  are  in  real  life  accuf- 
tom’d  to  fee  a man  who  is  full  of  envy  always 
inorofe  and  furly ; and  a fool  always  fhews  that 
he  is  perfedlly  contented  with  himfelf,  and  ex- 
pedfs  that  every  body  elfe  fhou’d  be  as  well  con- 
tented with  him. 

Above  all  other  things  the  player  of  low  Co- 
medy^ or,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  more  properly 
hereafter  call’d,  humouroui  Comedy^  ought  to 
make  it  his  bufmefs  to  copy  the  ridiculous  habits^ 
and  peculiarities  that  are  found  about  that  fort  of 
people  the  charadfer  he  is  to  adl  in  is  drav/n 
from  ; and  thefe,  provided  they  do  not  jar  with 
the  reft  of  the  piece,  are  always  to  he  made 
to  accompany  the  characterifing  foll3\  Does  he 
reprefent  a ftatefman,  a Polonius  ? Let  him  hate 
a wildnefs  and  hurry  in  his  air,  and  fcarce  ever 
attend  to  what  is  faid  to  him,  or  fo  much  as 
look  at  the  man  to  whom  he  addrefTes  his  du- 
courfe.  Is  his  charader  that  of  a pretty  gen- 
tleman of  the  age  ? Let  him  iifp  and  enp  his  vvords, 
and  foften  the  vowels  of  every  fyllable.  He  muft 
not  only  make  his  advantage  of  every  the  Icafl: 
circumftance  that  can  ferve  to  introduce  the  ri- 
diculous fide  of  his  charadler  ; he  is  not  only  to 
expofe  before  us  every  fubordinate  folly  that  ea- 
ters into  the  compofitlon  of  his  capital  one;  but 
after  he  has  added  to  thefe  all  the  tricks  and  ha- 
bits that  fools  of  the  fame  (lamp  have  in  common 
life,  if  the  author  has  chanc'd  to  ncgledl  the 
keeping  up  the  charadter  in  any  particular  in- 

ftance, 
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f|ance,  he  ought  to  fupply  from  his  own  imagina- 
tion all  that  is  wanting  to  make  it  of  a piece  with 
the  reft. 

If  he  plays  the  part  of  a footman  to  fome  info- 
lent  rich  man,  let  the  audience  fee  in  him  what 
they  never  fail  to  obferve  in  fuch  a fellow  in  real 
life,  a mimickry  of  the  mafter’s  manner  and  de- 
portment j let  him  take  up  the  tone  of  voice,  the 
tofs  of  the  head,  and  the  whole  air  of  the  fool 
he  fervesj  and  if  he  has  occafion  to  be  upon 
the  ftage  at  the  fame  time  with  fome  honeft  per- 
fon  of  an  ordinary  trade,  let  him  take  care  that 
the  audience  may  read  in  his  looks  and  in  his  gef- 
ture  all  that  pleafure  which  people  of  this  low 
condition  take  in  infulting  thofe,  whofe  ftate  of 
life  they  envy,  tho’  they  are  too  idle  to  fall  into  it. 

The  fools  in  Shakefpear^s  plays  w’ould  make  an 
excellent  figure  on  the  ftage,  if  this  fort  of  mi- 
mickry were  kept  up  in  them.  There  is  notone 
of  thefe  who  does  not  take  ujion  him  the  air  of 
fomebody  of  importance  in  one  part  or  other  of 
his  charadfer,  and  often  that  of  feveral  different 
kinds  of  people  in  the  ftvcral  parts  of  the  fame 
play.  Let  us  only  recoiled  the  fool  in  /ksyou  like 
it ; what  infinite  fcope  for  plcafanirics  of  this  kind 
is  there  in  the  philof.  phic  fpcech  Sko.lwfprar  has 
put  into  this  fellow’s  mouth,  when  talking  to 
a perfon  whom  he  rii|.pofes  more  a fool  than  him- 
felf,  and  who  afl.'s  him  how  he  likes  a fhepherd’s 
life.?  he  anfw^ers  him, 


“ Truly,  fhcp.hcrd.  In  re fped  of  itfcif.  It  is  a 
good  ’ife  ; but  in  refped  that  it  is  a f.iephera’s 
life,  it  is  naugl.t;  in  rc'ped  that  n is  tolitarv,  I 
like  it  very  v.’c!  , but  in  refped  h is  private, 
it  .s  a vet)  vile  ii.'c.  Now  in  icfped  that  it  is  in 
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‘ the  fields,  it  pleafcs  me  well  ; but  in  refpefi  that 
‘ it  is  not  in  the  court  it  is  tedious  : as  it  Is  a fpare 
‘ life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  very  well,  but 
* as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  moch 
‘ againft  my  ftomach.  Haft  thou  any  phiiofophy 
‘‘  in  thee,  fhepherd  ? ” 

With  all  the  intrinfick  merit  of  this  fpeech, 
with  all  its.  true  humour,  it  at  the  utmoft  only 
draws  from  us  an  indolent  fmile  upon  the  ftage  : 
And  why  ? bec-aufe  the  player  who  aits  the  part 
wants  that  addrefs  which  we  have  been  recom- 
mending. 

It  is  /’poke  in  a fort  of  unmeaning,  yet  affeil*- 
ed  tone,  and  is  truly  a fooi’i  fpeech,  as  we  hear  it. 
We  will  not  name  any  perfon  upon  this  occafion, 
but  there  is  one  man  in  the  world  famous  for 
fpeaking  thefe  kind  of  nothings,  with  ail  the 
fclemnity  of  a philofopher. 

If  the  player,  before  he  a£ls  this  part  again, 
would  throw  himfelf  into  this  gentleman’s  way 
and  catch  his  manner,  we  would  promife  him  a 
much  better  reception. 

There  is  another  piece  of  infinite  humour  in 
the  fame  character,  which  fhares  the  fame  bad 
fate;  this  is  the  account  which  this  celebrated 
fool  gives  of  the  duel  he  had  like  to  have 
fought,  but  that  it  prov’d  to  be  upon  the 
fevenih  caufe.  He  tells  Jaques,  who  had  been  out 
of  the  world  enough  not  to  underftand  this  fort 
of  language,  that 

“ The  lye  was  feven  times  remov’d  ; as  thus,  fir. 
•’  I did  difiike  the  cut  of  a certain  courtier’s  beard  ; 
‘ he  feat  me  word,  if  I faid  his  beard  was  not  cut 
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‘ well  he  was  in  the  mind  that  it  was  j this  is  call'd 
‘ the  retort  courteous  : if  I fent  him  word  again, 
‘ I thought  it  was  not  well  cut ; he  would  fend 
*-me  word  he  cut  it  to  pleafe  himfelf;  this  is 
‘ called  the  quip  modeft  : if  again  it  was  not  well 
‘ cut,  he  difabled  my  judgment ; this  is  called 
‘ the  reply  churlilh  : if  again  it  was  not  well  cut, 
‘ he  would  anfwer  I fpalce  not  true ; this  is  called 
‘ the  reproof  valiant : if  again  it  was  not  well  cut, 
‘ h<j  would  fay  I lie ; this  is  called  the  counter- 
‘ check  qiiarrelfome,  and  fo  the  lie  circumftantial 

^ and  the  lie  direct. Now  1 dared  go  no  far- 

‘ ther  with  him  than  the  lie  circumftantial,  nor 
‘ he  durft  not  give  me  the  lie  dired,  and  fo  we 
* meafured  fwords  and  parted.’* 

There  is  a fpirit  of  humour  in  this  fpeech  that 
compels  us  to  laugh,  let  it  be  deliver’d  how  it 
will  j but  how  much  greater  would  the  pleafure 
be  to  us  if  we  heard  it  fpuken  in  the  tone  and 
accent  of  one  of  the  youths  of  the  prefent  time, 
who  always  take  care  to  quarrel  by  rule  and 
meafure. 

The  judicious  player  in  this  wav  will  alfo  find 
infinite  funds  for  humour  in  the  condudl  of  the 
paflions  that  occur  in  his  character.  The 
a<$frefs  who  is  to  reprefent  in  this  ftyle  a young, 
innocent,  and  unprailis’d  creature,  ought  to  take 
every  occafion  to  difeover  her  thoughts  when  they 
ought  to  be  kept  fecret,.  by  her  looks,  her  ge(~ 
lures,  her  fighs,  or  whatever  other  incident  may 
fuitbeft  with  the  circumftanccs  : is  fhe  to  repre- 
fent  a cunning  creature,  who  is  to  diftemble 
love,  and  that  under  pretence  of  wanting  to 
hide  it  ? let  her  watch  every  look  of  the  pet  Ton 
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(he  is  to  deceive,  and  find  a thoufand  impertinent 
opportunities  of  ogling  and  fighing  at  him. 

There  are,  belide  thele,  a thoufand  other  ways 
of  adding  to  the  fpirit  the  author  has  given  the 
charadfer,  all  eafiiy  in  the  player’s  power,  if  he 
will  only  fiudy  the  occafions  of  them  : would,  he 
ti  r .>w  yet  more  ridicule  into  his  charadfer,  let  his 
adfions  be  in  fome  cafes  diredlly  contrary  to  his 
intentions.  We  fhould  never  fail  to  be  diverted  by 
the  lover  w’ho,  while  he  is  tranfported  with  rage 
and  fury  at  the  falfhoed  of  his  niifirefs,  and  makes 
the  m ft  folemn  vows  to  fiv  her  fight  for  ever 
afterwards,  is  all  the  while  walking  towards  her 
lodg'ngs. 

The  half  deaf  meftenger  who  repeats  aloud,  as 
he  goes  along,  the  bufmefs  which  he  was  enjoyn’d 
to  keep  as  the  profoundeft  fecret ; or  the  Irifh 
footman,  who  being  order’d  to  go  a certain  way 
to  a ftreet  where  he  is  to  deliver  tw'o  letters*  the 
one  at  a houfe  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  at 
one  on  the  left,  finds  his  way  in  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  by  pundfually  obeying  his  orders  dcli- 
veis  both  the  letters  w-rong,  v/ili  .Iw'ays  be  fecure 
of  applaufe  : thefe,  and  a variety  of  cliier  inftances, 
may  give  hints  to  the  adtor  wlitch  he  may  copy 
iiuo  h's  part  on  parallel  occafions. 

Befules  thu;  contjiving  all  poftiblc  means  to 
make  iiis  own  charadfer  ridiculous,  the'  comedi- 
an is  often  to  think  of  every  iwlfible  method  of 
raifini  a laugh  at  the  exp  ncc  of  the  other  perfons 
in  the  plav  : this  is  the  great  fubjeebof  the  finefib 
in  comic  playing,  and  this  is  often  to  be  done  by 
the  afiiftancc  tiie  play  iLfcif  gives,  when  properly 
attended  to  andjudicioufly  managrd. 

The  allifiances  thephyer  in  tins  way  receives 
fc^ra  the  pliy  itftlf,  are  of  tvvo  kinds;  the  one 
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Uic^ates  his  leflbn  wholly  to  him,  and  there  is  no 
more  requir’d  to  profit  from  it,  than  that  he 
repeat  his  fpeeches  punctually  and  literally : the 
other  kind  is  not  lefs  eminent  in  it^  ufe,  but 
can  only  ferve  the  player  in  proportion  as  he 
knows  how  to  employ  it  to  advantage.  In  this 
there  are  certain  delicate  ironies,  certain  mif- 
chievous  allufions,  which  may  be  made  very, 
intelligible  to  the  audience,  tho’  they  are  not 
literally  pronounced  ; thefe  furnifli  the  player 
with  means  of  Ihining  in  his  part,  but  then  they 
require  to  be  play’d  off  with  all  his  art,  in  order 
to  appear  in  their  full  beauty. 

One  of  the  moil  certain  refources  the  co- 
median will  find  in  the  piece  itfelf  to  divert 
us  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the  perfons,  is 
the  opportunity  the  author  fometimes  gives  him. 
to  parody  a part  of  their  charaClcrs  ; thefe  bur- 
lefque  imitations  frequently  occur  in  comedy 
they  are  fometimes  to  be  underftood  to  be  dictated 
by  refentment,  as  where  the  hufband  in  the  Old 
Batchelor  mimicks  the  tone  of  his  wife’s  voice  in 
her  fpeech  to  her  gallant,  Lie  upon  your  Jlomachy 
Mr.  Spintext  ; lying  upon  your  Jiomach  will  cure 
you  of  the  cholic  ; and  fometimes  they  are  to  be 
underftood  as  mere  mirth  and  pleafantry. 

But  as  much  as  thefe  kinds  of  mimickry  pleafe 
us  when  they  are  deliver’d  with  a proper  and  ju- 
dicious grace  and  nicety,  fo  much  do  they  offend 
us  when  cold,  lifelefs,  and  infipid,  and  when  they, 
are  forc’d  upon  us  without  thefe  advantages.  Jn 
the  latter  cafe  the  whole  is  a piCture  without  life^ 
in  the  former  it  is  a piclure  which  breathes,  which 
thinks. 
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Many  of  our  aftors  who  are  free  enough  in 
the  ufe  of  thefe  imitations,  make  no  other 
diftinffion  in  the  feverai  kinds  of  them  than  fuch 
as  obvioufly  refult  from  the  age,  fex,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  character  j but  thofe  of  a fuperior 
merit  find  other  innumerable  differences  in  the 
exprefSon  of  them,  each  of  which  has  its  charms 
foe  a judicious  fpedtator. 

When  the  fuperior  a£fors  in  a comedy  cannot 
draw  from  the  author  thofe  affiftances  wr  ich  they 
ftand  in  need  of  to  give  occafion  to  thefe  finefties 
ki  their  playing,  they  do  it  from  their  own  genius, 
and  under  the  direction  of  this  bold  but  unerring 
guide,  they  never  fail  to  open  feverai  ways  by 
which  they  may  naturally  and  regularly  arrive  at 
the  end  they  have  in  view.  Very  frequently 
there  occur  accidents  that  give  room  for  contra- 
diction, and  which  give  the  player  an  opportunity 
of  entertaining  the  audience  out  of  his  own  ftock 
Aefe  always  give  us  the  more  joy,  as  they  occa- 
fion the  more  concern  and  uneafinefs  ia  the  per- 
Ibn.theyare  addiefs’d  to  : as,  if  two  p eople  get  into 
a houfe  together,  where  it 'S  the  bufnefs  of  one  of 
them  to  keep  the  family  in  ignorance  that  ne  is 
there  j and  the  other,  by  the  loudnefs  of  his 
voice,  by  hawking,  ftamping,  ^ud  a thoufand 
other  noifes  that  he  contrives  to  ma.vC,  keeps  him 
in  a continual  alarm  at  the  fear  of  a difeovery.  A 
k)ver  thinks  he  cannot  be  in  too  much  hurry  to 
read  a letter  that  his  footman  acquaints  him  he 
has  brought  from  his  miftrei's  ; and  the  fellow 
plagues  him  with  a tlioufand  delays,  fearches  all 
his  pockets  ten  rimes  over  for  it,  and  at  length, 
after  great  preparation,  gives  him  another  paper 
in  the  place  of  it.  Contradictions  like  thefe, 
liuown  m with  judgment,  and  condudled  within 
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the  bounds  oF  moderation,  have  a double  advan- 
tage in  comedy,  as  they  maikc  us  laugh,  not  only 
at  the  perfon  who  plays  them  of}’,  but  at  the  con- 
cern and  impatience  of  the  perfon  who  is  plagued 
with  them. 

We  fhould  fwell  this  chapter  into  a volume,  if 
we  were  to  recount  all  the  means  by  which  the 
player  in  reprefenting  one  part  may  give  us  occa- 
fion  to  be  merry  at  the  expence  of  the  reft ; we 
fhall  therefore  wave  this  fuhjedf,  and  pafs  on  to 
the  advice  we  have  to  give  the  players  concerning 
the  ufe  of  thefe  finefles  of  their  profeffion. 

C H A P.  XV. 

RuUs  ivhicb  ought  to  be  ohferv'd  in  the  ufe  of 

Fineffei.  ' 

! 

IT  iseafy  to  fee,,  from  many  of  the  examples 
we  have  already  given,  that  feveral  of  the 
finefles  of. the  player  tend  to  no  other  end  than  to 
render  the  -reprefentation  the  more  agreeable. 
Even  thefe  ought,  as  far  as  it  is  poftible,  as  well 
as  thofe  which  are  intended  to  give  it  a greater 
air  of  truth  and  reality,  to  arife  naturally  from 
what  the  author  has  himfelf  thrown  into  the 
parts;  and  when  they  want  this  advantage,  they 
ought  to  be  fo  carefully  introduc’d  as  not  to  appear 
far  fetch’d,  or  forc’d  into  the  play. 

Above  all  things,  the  player  muft  be  upon  his 
guard  not  to  introduce  things  by  way  of  embel- 
liihment  which  contradidf  the  nature  of  the  part 
he  a6h,  and  not  to  throw  too  many  marks  of 
difcernmer.t,'  wit,  or  underftanding,  into  a cha- 
ra£ler  which  the  author  meant  to  reprefent  as 
having  very  little  of  thefe  qualifications ; he  is 
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never  to  throw  into  his  part  a hnefle  which, 
tho’  it  may  be  apt  to  produce  a good  effedi  upon 
tlie  generality  of  an  audience,  yet  fpcaks  his^for- 
getfulnefs  of  the  circuinftance  and  fituation  of  the 
charadler ; and  hnally,  he  is  not  to  add  any 
thing  that  fuppofes  a perfedl  ufe  of  reafon,  at  a 
time  when  the  anxiety  he  is  under  ftarce  gives 
him  opportunity  to  attend  fully  to  any  thing, 
and  under  which  he  ought  hardly  to  know  v/hat 
he  fays  or  does. 

Thefe  rules  are  founded  on  a general  one, 
which  is  indeed  the  bafis  of  all  the  reft  ; that,  is, 
when  there  is  no  adding  the  fineffc  without  injur- 
ing the  propriety  and  appearance  of  reality  in  the 
feene,  it  is  always  better  to  play  with  naked 
truth,  than  with  all  the  ejnbellifhn-ents  of  a falfe 
decoration. 

VVe  have  hardly  known  a comic  charafler  in 
which  more  of  the  hnefle  has  been  introduc’d,  or 
that  with  greater  fuccefs,  than  by  Mrs.  Pritchard 
in  that  of  Rojalind ; her  play  with  her  lover  is 
full  of  it ; but  this  judicious  adirels  has  the  pru- 
dence to  know,  that  tho’  this  acldicfs  is  agreeable 
in  many  places,  it  is  not  ncceliary  in,  nay  it  is 
not  compatible  with,  all.  '^Vpere  Jhe  falls  in  with 
the  lucklefs  fhepherd  and  his  cruel  miftrefs,  fhe 
fees  merit  enough  in  the  matter  fnc  has  to  deliver 
without  any  additional  lloutilnt..*  j fne  therefore 
referves  them  for  future  occdfions,  zv.i  Teems 
there  proud  of  Ihewing  us  the  beauty  of  fpeaking 
plainly  and  umply  : with  how  ptrfcch'y  natural 
an  accent  does  (he  deliver  tire  fpecch  the  has  on 
this  occafioii,  .md  yet  how  pleas’d  is  every  body 
that  hears  her  t 
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And  why,  I pray  you,  who  may  be  your  mo- 
ther ? 

That  you  infult,  exult,  and  all  at  once. 

Over  the  wretched.  What  tho’  you  have  fome 
beauty, 

(As,  by  my  faith,  I fee  no  more  in  you. 

Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed) 
Muftyou  be  therefore  proud  and  pltylefs  ? 

Why,  what  means  this,  why  do  you  look  on 
me  ? 

I fee  no  more  In  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature’s  fale’s  work  : ods,  my  little  life, 

I think  fhe  means  to  tangle  mine  eyes  too  ; 

No,  faith,  proud  miftrefs,  hope  not  after  it ; 
’Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  filk  hair» 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  or  your  cheeks  of  cream, 
'^J'hat  can  enchant  my  fpirits  to  your  worfhip. 
Youfoolifli  fhepherd,  why  do  you  follow  her, 
J.ike  foggy  fouth,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a thoufand  times  a properer  man 
Than  fhe  a woman  : ’tis  fuch  fools  as  you 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour’d  chil- 
dren. 

’Tis  not  her  glafs  but  you  that  flatter  her. 

And  out  of  you  fhe  fees  Herfelf  more  proper 
'rhan  any  of  her  lineaments  can  fliew  her. 

But,  miftrefs,  know  yourfelf,  down  on  your 
knees. 

And  thank  heav’n  faffing  for  a good  man’s  love. 
For  I muft  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear. 

Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets : 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer  j 
So  take  her  to  thee,  fhepherd. 
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The  native  eafe  and  fpirit  with  which  this  ex- 
cellent, performer.  ddiv^xs  this,  may  ferve  as  a 
pattern  to  all  that  follow  her  in  fcencs  of  a like 
ind . her  own  palBons  have  no  fhare  in  the 
i7>atfler,,  therefore  fhe  exerts  none  of  diem  ; but 
With  aj  pert  and  pleafant  raillery,  gives  a leflbii 
that  pleafes  by  its  own  unornamented  beauties, 
more  than  it  could  do  with  all  the  additional 
giaccs  in  the  world.  An  inffanec  of  the  fame 
Mmd  we  have  in,  a- foliloquy  of/^^-^’s  in  Othello,  in 
whuh,  after,  an  infinite  deal  of  hneiTe- om  every 
occafion,  Mr.  M^kUn  firft  fet  an,  example  which 
has  been  foMoweUby  Mr.  GWr/f.,  of  deliverina 
plainly  and;  without  ornament,,  a.fpeech.in  which 
we  have  been  usd,  to  fee,  a w.orld  of  unnat.ural 
contortion  of  face,  and  abfurd.  bye-pjay,  i'he 
jdace  we  allude  ^ is.this,; 

If  I can  fallen  but  one  cup  upon  him,  [fpMking 

Qf  CaflioJ 

With  that  which  be  hath  drank  to  night  already,. 
He  11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mifttefs’  dog;. 

Now,  my  fick  fool,  Rodrigo, 

W^hom  love  1^3  turn’d  almoft  the  wrong  fide 

To  Dejdetnonci,  hath  to  night  carous’d 
Potations  pottle  deep,  and  he’s  to  watch  : 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  fwelling  fpirits, 

1 he  very  elements  of  this-warlike  ifle, 

Have  I to  night  fluftred  with  flowing  cups. 

And  they  watch  too : now  ’mongft  this  flock  of 
drunkards. 

Am  I to  put  oux  Cajfto  on  fome  adfion 

That  may  offend  the  ifle.  But  here  they  come. 
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The  part  of  logo  is  fo  full  of  occafions  of  fiiiefle 
and  additional  bye-play,  that  we  are  pleas’d  to  fee 
in  this  place  a plain  fentiment  plainly  delivered. 
Ifa  man  is  full,  of  his  ornaments  at  every  period, 
Ije  lofes  the  merit  of  them  ; they  feem  natural  to 
him,  not  the  effects  of  a Ikdl  in  his  profeffion : 
we  love  to  fee  him  naked  in  his  manner,  at  times, 
that  we  may  relifh  his  flouriflies  the  betier,  where 
they  are  properly  apply’d. 

To  this  obfervacion  we  may  add:  another, 
which  is,  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  ufe  no  hnefle 
at  all,  than  to  hazard^defedts  in  it ; fince,.  in  regard 
to  all  agreeable  impreflions,  we  had  rather  nox 
feel  them  at  all,  than  feci  them  but  imperfedily. 
Sometimes  the  a£tor,  in  his  attempt  to  perform 
his  part  with  more  delicacy  than  ordinary,  plays 
it  with  very  little  julHce  or  propriety  ; the  artful 
additions  that  he  may  make  to  the  bare  words^  of 
his  part,  fucceed  only  in  proportion  as  they  ate 
derived  from  the  true  lource.;  and  he  is  not 
always  able  to  keep  his  imagination  within  thefe 
bounds.  While  that  agent  profufely  throws  about 
its  treafurcs,  it  does  not  always  accommodate 
them  to  the  circumftances  from  which  only  they 
can  obtain  their  power  of  pleafing,  and  when  it 
refufes  freely  and  naturally  to  aflift  the  player, 
be  is  never  to  attempt  to  prefs  it  into  his  fer- 
vice. 

Provided  the  comedian  a£fs  with  truth  and  juf- 
tice,  he  will  never  fail  fufficiently  to  pleafe  a great 
part  of  his  audience  : we  may  remc*mber  a time 
when  Mackl'tn^  who  had  for  many  years  pej- 
form’d  with  applaufe  charaiflers  In  comedy  that 
fuited  him,  and  had  in  a peculiar  manner  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  ufe  of  an  infinite  number  of  the 
finefles  in  playing,  was  reduc’d,  bv  the  neceiriiies_ 
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of  the  company  he  was  engaged  jnj?_  to  P^‘3y’  tlic 
parts  of  J^ovelty  Fajhion^  Lord  Foppingtoriy 
and  the  reft  of  that  kind  : he  had  the  judgment  to 
know  that  he  was  here  out  of  his  proper  {phere, 
and  he  never  ventured  at  the  fineftes  which  he  had 
been  To  famous  for  in  the  parts  that  naturally  fell 
in  his  way  j but  as  he  always  play’d  naturally  and 
with  juftice,  he  received  the  applaufe  of  the  multi- 
tude in  thefe  charadlers  as  well  as  in  the  reft  ; and 
probably  he  would  have  had  lefs  of  it,  if  forcing 
his  imagination  to  bring  in  a thoufand  fineftes, 
he  had  expos’d  himfelf  to  the  neceftTity  of  playing 
with  lefs  truth. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Bye-play^  or  what  are  called  Stage-Tricks. 

The  variety  of  finelTes  which  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  player  who  has  judgment  and 
imagination,  is  very  great  ; fome  of  them  produce 
their  efFe<£f  upon  the  audience,  tho’  they  iTippen 
not  to  be  looking  upon  the  a61or  at  the  time  ; 
others  addrefs  themfelvcs  wholly  to  the  fight : the 
laft  depend  entirely  upon  the  action,  and  therefore 
are  loft  if  they  are  not  attended  to  by  the  eye. 
'I'hefe  are  ratlier  of  a lower  kind  than  the  others, 
and  are  diftinguiftied  from  them  under  the 
name  of  ftage-tricks.  We  have  a way  of  uftng 
the  fame  phrafe  alfo  to  exprefs  the  artificial  means 
an  author  of  a comedy  finds  of  condudfing  his 
feenes,  and  introducing  incidents,  fo  as  to  make 
them  the  moft  flriking  to  an  audience  : in  this 
fenfe  of  the  term  it  is  of  a very  extenfive  mean- 
ing, but  in  that  in  which  it  is  apply’d  to  the 
player,  it  is  confin’d  within  narrower  bounds,  and 
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cxprcflcs  nothing  but  fuch  adlion  as  ferves  to  pic- 
ture out  tlie  fentiments  of  the  chara£lers  in  the 
fcene,  in  the  moft  expreflive  and  the  moft  pleafing 
manner. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  provided 
this  bye-play  is  conduced  with  judgment,  we 
cannot  have  too  much  of  it  in  comedy  j every 
kind  of  it  has  its  place  in  this  fort  of  plays  ; 
comedies  are  written  to  be  a£ted,  not  to  be  barely 
repeated  ; and  when  we  fay  of  a new  one,  that 
it  will  pleafe  better  in  the  clofet  than  it  did  on 
the  ftage,  we  pafs  but  a very  coarfe  compliment 
upon  the  players  who  perform’d  in  it. 

The  bye-play,  like  all  other  kinds  of  fi- 
nefles,  contributes  either  to  the  giving  the  fcene 
a greater  air  of  truth  and  reality,  or  elfe  folely 
to  the  rendering  it  more  plealing.  7'hat  part 
of  it  which  belongs  to  the  firft,  has  its  place 
in  tragedy  as  well  as  in  comedy ; the  other  in 
comedy  only,  as  being  below  the  dignity  of  the 
other  kind  of  reprefentations. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  every  fpecies  of  it,  that 
the  more  intimate  a connexion  it  has  with  the 
intrigue  and  bufinefs  of  the  play,  the  more  per- 
fedl  it  is  in  its  kind,  and  the  more  it  will  always 
pleafe.  It  is  not  however  abfolutely  eflential  to 
it  to  have  this  clofe  connexion;  ’tis  in  many 
cafes  fufficient  that  it  be  not  contradidlory  to  the 
fcheme  and  intent  of  the  whole,  and  that  it  have 
probability  on  its  fide.  In  the  Royal  Merchant 
or  Beggars  Bu[h^  the  me/Tenger  who  is  fent  to 
the  young  merchant  from  hismiftrefs,  is  a beggar  ; 
and  as  fuch,  W'hile  the  merchant  is  employed  in 
reading  the  letter,  he  takes  up  the  other  part  of 
his  profefiion,  and  picks  his  pocket.  This  is  not 
at  ^1  necefliiry  or  eflential  to  the  intrigue  of  the 
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nhy,  but  it  is  no  way  contradiftory  to  ^it,  and  it 
employs  a moment  in  which  we  d ot  cr- 
wife  be  at  a ftand,  and'that  by  an  incident  quite 
in  charader  for  the  pe'rfon  who  does  it. 

All  bye-play,  as  well  that  which  contributes 
to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  adion,  as  that 
which  ferves  only  to  render  it  more  pleaimg  iri 
the  reprefentation,  may  be  in  fomc  cafes  execute- 
by  one  perfon  alone,  whereas  in  others  it  cannot 
be  perform’d  but  by  the  concurrence  of  feveral. 
In  both  thefe  circumftances,  the  manners  of  the 
charaders  are  carefully  to  be  kept  up  to,  and  the 
peculiar  circumftances  of  age  and  fex,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  rank  and  education,  clofely  obftrv  d ; 
where  any  thing  of  this  is  omitted,  we  are  fliock  d 
at  what  was  meant  to  erttettam  us,  and  we  con- 
demn that  as  abfurdity,  which  was  meant  as 
fineftb.  It  agrees  very  well  with  the  nature  of 
comedy  in  general  that  it  be  play  d with  freedom; 
vet  we  are  to  banifti  indecency  and  libertinilm 
from  it.  Every  joke  that  a lady  may  not  enjoy 
with  a fmile  that  does  not  refied  upon  her  mo- 
defty,  is  to ‘be  banifh’d  from  the  part  of  the 
ador,  whatever  be  the  quality  or  circumftarices 
of  the  charader  he  plays.  'We  are  not  to  allow 
of  any  thing  vfhich  finks  into  fiat  buftoonry. 
The  player  is  not  to  travefty  or  burlefque  the 
mufe,  when  the  poet  has  taken  care  to  preferve 

to  her  all  her  native  dignity. 

When  the  bye-play  which  we  are  recommend- 
in'T  the  ufe  of,  depends  on  the  conjund  perfor- 
mances of  feveral  different  adors,  all  that  are  to 
be  concern’d  in  it  ought  to  concert  their  plan 
of  ading  together  in  fuch  a manner  beforehand, 

that  there  may  appear  all  the  neceffary  precifion 

in 
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in  the  geftures  and  motions  of  each  in  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  reft. 

When  two  a£lors  who  are  together  upon  the 
ftage,  are  fuppofed  to  be  both  affedfed  by  the 
fame  impreflion,  their  adlion  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  of  the  fame  kind  ; but  ftill  there  is  a dif- 
ference to  be  obferved  in  the  degree,  other- 
wife  we  feel  the  want  of  propriety,  and  confound 
.the  two  charadfcrs.  There  arc  two  rules  which 
will  ferve  the  player  in  every  occafion  of  this 
kind. 

Probability  requires  that  the  degree  of  ex- 
preflion  in  each  be  proportion’d  to  that  of  the 
intereft  which  ?ach  has  in  the-adfion  that  occa- 
fions  their  emotions.  In  the  rcprefcntations  upon 
the  ftage,  the  cafe  is  exadfly  the  fame  as  in 
pidfures.  Whatever  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  piece,  ought  always  to  have  the  privilege 
of  attradfing  our  regard  beyond  the  reft.  1 ^ 

It  is  alfo  as  neceffary  a circumftance  that  the 
attitudes  and  geftures  of  the  feveral  adders  be  fo 
contrived  as-  to  have  as  much  contraft  as  pof- 
fible  between  them.  Every  thing  on  the  ftage 
ought  to  have  the  appearance  of  truth  and  re- 
ality. We  carry  our  love  of  diverfity  fo  far  on 
this  occafion,  that  we  expedf  the  adlors  not  only 
to  be  different  from  one  another,  but  that  every 
one  of  them,  in  every  part  that  he  adts,  fhou’d 
differ  from  himfclf  in  every  other  part,  at  leaft 
in  fome  particulars  that  may  ftrike  and  afftdl 
us. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  Variety  in  Playing, 

IT  is  evident  that  variety,  or  a power  of  ap- 
pearing in  very  different  forms,  is  an  eflen- 
tial  requilite  to  thofe  adfors  who  have  an  ambi- 
tion to  excel  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy  : And 
it  is  fcarce  lefs  plain  that  the  fame  qualification 
is  alfo  neceflary  to  thofe  who  propofe  it  to  them- 
felves  to  excel  in  only  one  of  thefe  provinces, 
provided  they  intend  to  gain  applaufe  in  more 
than  one  fingle  charadler  : Of  the  two,  how- 
ever, variety  is  more  neceflary  to  the  perfon 
who  propofes  to  excel  in  playing  comedy,  than 
to  him  who  attempts  to  make  a figure  principally 
in  tragedy. 

Comedy  takes  in  a vafl:  compafs : It  extends 
indifferently  to  every  kind  of  charadfer  ; every 
original  is  proper  for  its  purpofe  that  can  poffibly 
be  made  to  entertain  an  audience  in  the  copy. 
7'ragedy,  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  world,  is  allow’d 
lefs  Ireedom  in  the  choice  of  its  fubjedfs  ; it  pre- 
fents  us  with  the  charadters  of  only  great  and 
illuffrious  perfons,  auguft  heroes,  or  noble  vil- 
lains. 

The  principal  intent  of  tragedy  is  to  affedl  us 
deeply  by  the  recital  of  uncommon  misfortunes;  or 
elfe  to  affonifh,  and  at  the  fame  time  inftrudt  us 
by  great  examples.  It  is  no  objedtion  to  the 
merit  of  the  performance,  that  the  heroes  of  one 
ffory  reprefent  in  many  things  thofe  of  another ; 
provided  it  leads  us  on  thro’  uncertainty,  terrors, 
forrow,  and  even  tears,  to  the  very  cataftrophc,  we 
arc  content ; and  when  the  adfors  introduc’d 

upon 
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upon  the  ftage,  are  plac’d  in  a new  and  an  in* 
terefting  fituation,  and  while  they  aft  and  fpeak 
conliftently  with  the  dignity  of  tragedy  and  with 
that  Utuation,  we  never  think  it  neceflary  to  en- 
quire whether  they  are  or  are  not  the  fame  fort 
of  charafters  that  we  have  already  feen  a thou- 
fand  times  in  the  fame  place.  We  are  even 
very  well  pleafed  to  fee  the  fame  heroe  appear  a 
fecond  time  as  a new  character  upon  the  ftage, 
provided  we  fee  him  under  fome  other  circum- 
ftances,  and  are  interelled  in  his  fate  by  fome 
new  means. 

Thus  the  performer  in  tragedy,  even  tho’  he 
pufli  his  fuccefs  fo  far  as  to  attempt  every  kind 
of  charafter  within  the  compafs  of  it,  and  plays 
one  night  in  the  tender  and  afFefting  ftrain,  another 
in  the  majeftic,  and  a third  in  the  fierce  and  terri- 
ble, has  nothing  more  to  ftudy,  than  to  be  able  to 
reprefent  with  proper  dignity  the  man  of  confe- 
quence ; or,  at  the  utmofl,  he  has  only  a very 
few  charafters,  and  thofe  all  alike  in  many 
things,  to  copy.  The  after,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
propofes  to  himfelf  to  excel  in  comedy,  has  in- 
finitely more  difficulties  to  flruggle  with,  and 
has  an  abfolute  neceffity,  beyond  all  other  things, 
for  that  variety  which  we  are  treating  of  in  this 
chapter,  provided  he  does  not  tye  himfelf  down 
to  fome  one  peculiar  caft  of  charafters.  It  is 
his  bufinefs  to  copy  nature  in  her  feveral  forms, 
and  to  appear  to  us  one  night  as  the  courtier, 
another  as  the  citizen ; one  night  as  the  gay 
fprightly  beau,  another  as  the  grave  and  fober  ma- 
giftrate.  He  is  to  reprefent  men  the  moft. 
different  in  their  birth  and  fituation  in  life, 
in  their  profeffions,  and  even  in  their  way  of 
thinking  ; he  is  to  be  alternatively  infolent  and 
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fawning  : In  one  piece  majeftick,  and  imperious* 
in  another.humble  and  timorous.  At  one  time 
he  is  to  be  jocofe,  and  at  another  ferious  ; one 
day  indift'erent,  and  another  the  moft  tender 
lover  ; at  one  time  rii7iple  and  unmeaning,  and 
at  another  full  ot  fubtilty,  artifice,  and  addrefs. 
He  mufi-^every  dajrnot  only  change  his  whole  ex- 
terior form  and  figure,  but  his  very  tone  and 
accent  mu  ft  vary  in  his  feveral  chara^Hfers,  and 
he  muft  even  fecm  to  change  his  very  being. 

The  audience  expecl  all  this  variety  in  the  man 
who  claims  their  applaufc  as  a general  adfor  in 
comedy;  and  the  player  himfelf  is  as/eniible  of 
the  neceffity  of  it,  and  of  the  juftice  of  their  ex- 
pectations from  him,  as  they  are  : he  knows  that 
there  is  this  idifterence  in  the  requifites  for  per- 
formance in  tragedy,  and  thofe  for  comedy.  The 
generality  of  our  plavers  fecm  alfo  to  have  a very 
juft  fenfe  of  the  variety  they  muft  be  able  to  com- 
mand in  themfelves,  when  they  undertake  to  play 
ill  both  capacities,  as  it  is  now  the  general  tafte 
among  them  to  do  ; and  they  feem  not  lefs  fen- 
fible  of  the  vaft  changes  they  muft  be  able  to 
affume  in  playing  the  moft  different  charaders  in 
Comedy. 

Scarce  any  man  among  them  is  fo  abfurd, 
as,  to  think  of  playing  the  A//yrr  and  zLord 
Fopp'wgtm  in  the  fame  tone ; but  v,ihen  we 
have  allow’d  them  this,  we  are  to  add  that  the 
very  beft  of  them  are  apt  to  fall  into  an  error 
that  gives  us  great  diftafte  ; this  is  their  fuppofmg 
that  however  neceffary  an  abfolute  difference  of 
manner,  deportment,  and  delivery,  is  to  the  play- 
ing thefedifferent'charaders,  that  they  are  under 
no  neceffity  of  varying  their  play,  when  they 
perform  the  fame  kind  of  parts.  This  gives 

them 
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them  an  unnatural  uniformity,  which  never  fails 
to  Icdcn  them  among  all  who  are  able  to  judge 
of  what  an  author  meant. 

Whatever  general  refemblance  there  may  be 
between  certain  charadfers  in  different  plays, 
there  are  always  fome  diUinguifhing  ftrokes  in 
each.  The  Mifer  of  the  play  which  takes  its 
name  from  that  character,  and  the  Gotnez  of  the 
Spanijh  Fryar^  are  charadfers  which  have  a great 
deal  of  general  likenefs  ; but  the  adtor  who  en- 
deavours to  play  them  both  In  the  fame  tafte,  from 
his  opinion  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  his  ex- 
erting any  variety  in  tliem,  will  never  pleafe  any 
of  his  audience,  but  thofe  who  have  not  tafte 
enough  to  fee  the  diftindfion  their  authors  have 
made  between  them. 

We  have  before  recommended  it  to  the  judi- 
cious adlor,  to  decompofe  his  parts,  and  regulate 
himfelf  by  the  feveral  fubordinatc  paflions,'  of 
which  the  grand  one  that  makes  his  charadler  is 
form’d.  1 here  is  no  circumftancc  in  which  this 
lelTon  will  be  of  more  ufe,  than  this  of  the  per- 
forming parts  which  have  a general  refemblance, 
yet  which  the  author  meant  to  diftinguifh  by  ma- 
ny things  from  one  another,  and  which  the 
better  part  of  an  audience  will  expedf  to  fee  re- 
prefented  under  thofe  diftindlions ; let  him  exa- 
mine feparately  every  fubordinatepaflion  in  which 
ever  of  them  he  is  to  adf,  and  he  will  naturally 
and  neceflarily,  provided  that  he  determines  to 
adf  with  truth,  fall  into  a diverfity  of  playing 
in  them,  which  will  in  many  cafes  quite  deface 
the  general  refemblance ; and  give  his  audience 
variety  where  they  will  be  very  glad  of  it,  tho' 
they  did  not  expect  it : And  in  all  the  charadters 
of  this  kind,  he  will  be  fure  to  luve  no  more  re- 
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femblance  between  them  than  the  author  intended 
there  fhou’d  be. 

The  raving  of  Orejits  and  the  pretended  mad- 
nefs  of  Edgar  may  furnifh  us  with  an  inftance  of 
this  kind.  We  remember  a player  who  never 
fail’d  of  great  applaufe  in  both  thefe  charadfers, 
and  yet  who  play’d  them  both  fo  like  one  ano- 
ther, that  Ore/ies  might  have  been  Edgar,  or 
Edgar  Orejies,  for  any  thing  the  audience  wou’d 
have  diftinguifh’d  of  the  matter.  But  tho*  the 
applaufe  of  a multitude  may  follow  noife  and 
raving,  there  are  not  wanting  in  every  audience 
judges,  who  can  condemn,  and  who  never  fail’d 
to  refent  this  blunder  with  all  the  contempt  it 
deferved. 

We  have  at  prefent  a player,  grown  old  in  the 
profeffion,  us’d  to  an  uncommon  variety  of  parts 
in  it,  and  among  the  reft  to  thefe ; and  who 
gives  us  both  with  a fufRcient  degree  of  fpirit, 
and  yet  both  as  different,  as  the  rage  of  a Hot- 
J^ur  is  from  that  of  a Bajazet.  In  the  charadfer 
of  Orejies,  we  read  in  him  a heart  torn  to  pieces 
with  anguifh  and  with  rage,  and  which  gives 
room  in  his  ravings  for  no  other  thoughts  : 
In'the  other  we  read  a fettled  forrow  thro’  all 
the  fancy’d  wildnefs  of  his  deportment,  and  can 
lee  that  it  is  but  put  on,  and  that  all  the  while 
Ibme  other  paffion  wholly  pofTeffes  his  heart. 

It  has  been  the  miftaken  cuftom  of  many  who 
have  play’d  Edgar,  to  bellow  all  their  care  and 
attention  on  the  mad  part,  as  if  of  the  utmoft 
confequerlCe : Mr.  Ryan  has  judg’d  otherwife. 
See  him  in  it,  and  he  is  mad  enough,  tho’  not 
mad  with  that  vehemence  which  exhaulls  the 
fpirits  of  the  others,  and  leaves  them  no  power 
to  exprefs  the  more  affedling  things  that  follow 
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thofe  fcenes.  There  is  not  perhaps  on  the  ftage 
a more  moving  fcene  than  that  of  Edgar*%  difco- 
vering  himfelf  to  O^rdella.  Shakefpear  meant 
the  mad  things  that  precede  it  principally  as  foils 
to  it;  and  ’tis  in  this  fenfe  that  the  player  we 
are  commending  in  the  part  performs  it.  We 
do  not  perceive  that  he  wants  fpirit  in  his  en- 
tering in  all  the  appearance  of  madnefs,  with 

Away — The  foul  fiend  follows  me— 

.Ti^ro’  the  fliarp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind— 
Mum — Get  thee  to  bed  and  warm  thee. 

Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  whom  the 
foul  fiend  has  led  thro’  fire  and  thro’  flame*  thrq’ 
budies  and  bogs ; that  has  laid  knives  under  his 
pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew  ; that  has  made 
him  proud  of  heart  to  ride  on  a bay  trotting  horfe 
over  four  inch  bridges,  to  courfehis  own  (hadow 
for  a traitor. 

Sxvithin  footed  thrice  the  cold, 

He  met  the  night  mare  and  her  nine-fold, 

*Twas  there  he  did  appoint  her  ; 

He  bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight 
And  arroynt  the  witch,  arroynt  her. 

Nor  afterwards  when  he  has  difcovcred  Corddia 
in  his  wild  anfwer  to  her  queftioning  him  about 
the  king. 

Who  relieves  poor  Tom  that  fleeps  upon  the  nettle 
With  the  hedge-pig  for  his  pillow. 

He  has  the  addrefs  indeed  to  throw  an  un- 
•ommon  degree  of  fpirit  into  this  laft  fpeech  by 
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way  of  contraft  to  what  is  to  follow  j but  how 
are  we  ftruck  when  we  fee  him,  from  all 
this  pretended  raving,  fink  into  reafon,  and  tell 
the  princefs,  1 am  Edgar. 

My  father  fecks  my  life,  which  I prefervM 
In  hopes  of  fome  blefs’d  minute  to  oblige 
Diftreis’d  Cordelia  : And  the  gods  have  given  it. 
That  thought  alone  prevail’d  ^.with  me  to  take 
'T  his  frantick  drefs : To  make  the  earth  my  bed 
With  thefc  bare  limbs,  all  change  of  feafons  bide. 
Noon’s  fcorching  heat,  and  midnight’s  piercing 
cold. 

To  feed  on  offals,  and  to  drink  with  herds  ; 

T o combat  with  the  winds,  and  be  the  fport 
Of  clowns,  or  what’s  more  wretched  yet,  their  pity. 

• If  we  are  deeply  affedled  with  the  heart-felt 
emotions  with  which  he  delivers  this;  how  arc 
we  charm’d  with  the  fpirit  which  he  exerts  in 
fpeaking  afterwards,  when  fhe  has  avow’d  her 
love  to  him. 

Look  I have  flint  and  fteel,  the  implements 
Of  wandering  lunaticks.  I’ll  ftrike  a light 
And  make  a fire  beneath  this  fhed  to  dry 
Thy  ftorm-drench’d  garments,  e’re  thou  lieft  to 
reft  thee. 

Then  fierce  and  wakeful  as  th’  Hefperian  dragon, 
J’ll  watch  beiide  thee,  to  proted  thy  fleep. 

Mean  while  the  ftars  fhall  dart  their  kindeft  beams. 
And  angels  vifit  my  Cordelia’s  dreams. 

Thefc  arc  t|;>e  real  beauties  of  the  part  of 
Edgar : the  galleries  may  be  affedled  by  noife, 
and  a feries  of  frantick  a<Slions,  which  neither 
they  nor  th?  perfon  who  exhibits  them  under- 
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ftand  ; but  ’tis  the  change  to  reafon,  the  contralt 
of  thefe  paflionate  and  afFe£fing  fpeeches  alone, 
that  charms  the  more  judicious  part  of  an  au- 
dience ; and  the  making  the  madnefs  not  th* 
principal  part  of  the  chara6ler,  but  fubfervient  to 
thefe,  is  the  great  fecret  of  that  difference 
which  we  are  applauding  Mr.  Ryan  for  making 
between  the  raving  of  Edgar ^ and  that  oi  Orejies. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  that  this 
player,  judicious  as  he  is,  is  blameable  in  his 
rparing  himfclf  thro’  all  the  fourth  a6f  in  the 
play  in  which  he  performs  OreJieSf  in  order  to  have 
a fund  of  fpirits  to  fupport  him  in  the  famous 
feene  of  raving.  He  carries  this  too  far.  He  is 
fo  tame  in  pafTages  that  ought  to  move  him 
Ifrongly,  that  we  do  not  expedf  his  violent 
raving  afterwards  : It  appears  unnatural  in  him, 
and  the  charadfer  is  not  kept  up.  I'his  is  one 
of  thofe  inffances,  in  which  we  find  it  is  in 
vain  that  the  poet  has  done  his  part,  if  the  adlor 
fails  in  his : Any  body  that  had  never  read  this 
play,  and  only  feen  it  adfed  w'ith  Mr.  Ryan  in 
this  charadler,  wou’d  cenfure  the  author  for 
being  faulty  in  the  mannets,  for  not  preferving 
the  chara<^ers  of  his  principal  perfons,  but  let- 
ling  Orejies  be,  in  the  courfe  of  an  adf,  two 
very  different  men.  He  has  however  done  his 
part : Every  thing  in  the  charadfer  is  of  a piece 
with  the  reff,  and  whatever  pafl'es  before  the 
raving  feene,  if  properly  executed  by  the  player, 
is  connedted  with  it,  rs  preparatory  to  it,  and 
wou’d  make  us  expedf  no  lefs  from  the  prince, 
under  the  provoking  circumffances  we  fee  him 
in  afterwards,  than  what  follows. 

We  give  a place  to  this  free  cenfure  of  a 
player  we  much  effeem,  w'iih  the  fame  view, 
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that  we  have  in  every  other,  we  have  made  here  ; 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  hint  may  be  taken, 
and  the  fault  amended  : And  after  we  have  faid 
this,  it  is  but  juftice  to  him  to  allow  that  in  the 
raving  feene,  he  is  at  leaft  equal  to  any  body  at 
prefent  on  theftage.  There  is  not  a fentence  in 
it  that  he  has  not  Itudy’d  ; not  an  attitude  in  all 
that  feems  his  utmolt  wildncfs,  that  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  moft  ferious  confideration,  or  that 
does  not  tally  exactly  \vith  the  peculiar  terror  of 
that  moment  ; not  a tone  of  his  voice  that  is 
not  appropriated  to  the  very  paflage  he  delivers, 
or  that  wou’d  not  be  abfurd  in  any  ether  ; and 
we  may  add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  part  on 
the  Englifh  ftage  which  will  allow  of  fo  much 
vehemence  as  this,  ncr  any  that  is  play’d  with 
fo  much. 

The  murder’d  lovers  wait  me — Hark,  they  calh! 
Nay  if  your  blood  ftill  reeks,  Pn  mingle  mine. 
One  tomb  will  hold  us  all; 

In  dizzy— clouds ! — quite  loft  in  utter  darknefs— 
Guide  me,  fome  friendly  pilot,  thro’  the  ftorm, 

I Oliver ! O I freeze!  — So:— Light  returns  i 
’Tis  the  grey  dawn — 

See  Eylades. — Behold  I 
I am  encompafs’d  with  a fea  of  blood, 

The  crimfon  billows— O I my  brain’s  on  fire  ! 
Pyrrhus  ftand  off ! What  woudft  thou  ? — HoW 
he  glares  1 

What  envious  hand  has  clos’d  thy  wounds?  — 
Have  at  thee, 

It  is  H^rmione  that  ftrikes— Confufion  ! — 

She  catches  Pyrrhus  in  her  arms — O fave  me  ! • 
How  terrible  fhe  looks  ! She  knits  her  brow  ! 
She  frowns  me  dead  1 She  frights  me  into  madnefs  i 

Who 
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Whoever  remembers  Mr.  Ryan*s  delivering 
this  fpeech,  will  not  think  we  have  faid  too  much 
in  his  praife  : Whoever  remcmhers  the  following, 
which  is  the  fecond  raving  after  he  has  come  to 
himfclf  a little,  will  own  we  cannot  fay  enough. 

Who  talks  of  reafon  ? Better  to  have  none’ 

Than  not  to  have  enough — Run  fome  one,  tell 
my  Greeks 

I will  not  Iftivc  them  touch  the  king—  Now  ! now  ! 

I’blaze  again!  See  there ! Look  where  they 

come 

A flioal  of  furies  ! How  they  fwarm  about  me  ! 
My  terror  ! — Hide  me — O ! their  fnaky  locks  ! 
Hark  how  they  hifs!  See,  fee — their  flaming  brands 
Now  they  let  drive  full  at  me — How  they  grin. 
And  fhake  their  iron  whips--rny  ears  ' what  yelling! 
And  fee  ! Hermione — She  fets  them  on, 

O — I am  ftung  to  death  ! — Difpatch  me  foon— 
There  take  my  heart,  Hermiom  ! tear  it  out  — 
Disjoint  me  I — kill  me  ! — O my  tortur’d  foul ! 

« 

• 

When  one  confiders  the  amazing  difference 
between  this  madnefs  and  the  ludicrous  ftuff  that 
the  pretending  Kd^eir  delivers,  one  wou  d be  a- 
maz’d  that  any  man  cou’d  fuppofe  the  fame  fort 
of  geftures  and  manner  cou  d be  proper  to  both, 
A fucceedmg  age  may  not  believe  that  there  ever 
was  a player  who  did,  but  we  have  ieen  it.  The 
comparifon  between  fuch  a man  and  Mr.  Ryoft^  is 
not  neceffary  to  fliew  us  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  perform;,  thefe  characters  -wou’d 

do  honour  to  any  body. 

. But  it  is  not  f.iflicient  for  the  obtaining  ap- 
piaufe  from  the  niceft  judges,  that  the  vaiio 
his  manner,  when  he  plays  parts  which  feem,  on  a 
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flight  view,  fomcwhat  to  refemble  one  another : 
He  muft  even  do  it  in  thofe  which  have  the 
greateft  real  refemblance,  for  no  two  are  wholly 
alike  j nay,  he  muft  not  omit  it  in  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fame  character  in  the  fame  play  ; 
fince  in  nature  and  reality  there  is  no  man  of 
whatever  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  that  wou’d  al- 
ways preferve  it  during  the  changes  that  the  cir- 
cumflances  he  is  thrown  into  in  the  courfc  of  a 
good  comedy  work  in  him. 

The  managers  of  our  times,  complain  much 
of  the  ficklenefs  of  their  audiences ; they  tell  us, 
that  after  ever  fo  much  expence  employM  on 
their  paits,  ever  fo  much  pains  taken  by  the 
players,  people  are  not  contented  to  fee  the  fame 
piece  many  times  over.  They  litde  imagine 
that  the  fource  of  this  complaint  is  the  very  want 
of  variety,  which  we  are  here  complaining  of. 
r " The  keeping  up  a general  famenefs  throughout 
a chara£fer  actuated  at  difterent  times  by  very  dif- 
I ferent  paflions,  is  one  of  the  grofleft  faults  an 
after  who  pretends  to  have  any  judgment  can 
I run  into.  But  this  is  not  all  that  may  be  faid  of 
i the  fubjeft  of  our  not  reliftiing  frequent  repeti- 
i tions  of  the  fame  piece.  Befide  the  avoiding  this 
i fault,  the  aftor  in  comedy  has  an  opportunity 
‘ of  adding  new  graces  every  time  he  plays  a part, 
which  wou’d  keep  up  our  attention  to  ever  fo 
many  repeated  reprefentations.  It  is  certain  that 
what  nature  infpires  will  never  appear  diftafte- 
ful  after  once  feeing  ; b\it  nature  has  not  in  her 
that  creeping  famenefs  that  the  player  too  of- 
ten reprefents  her  under.  If  fhe  affefts  the 
fame  man  a hundred  times  with  the  fame  ac- 
cidents, he  will  indeed  have  the  fame  kind  of 
fenfations  every  time,  but  he  will  not  every  time 
have  exaftly  the  fame  motions  and  geftures  to  fhew 
them  by  j nature  has  given  us  a thoufand  ways  of 

expref- 
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expreffing  In  ourgeHure,  our  afto/iifhment,  our 
grief,  our  anger,  ^c.  And  why  Is  tfie  player, 
becaufe  under  the  fame  circumftanccs  a dozen 
nights  together,  to  give  us  but  one  of  them  in  a 
conftant  repetition  ! ’tis  this  that  helps  to  pall  the 
fame  piece,  however  good,  when  daily  lepeated  to 
us;  Weare  fenfiblc  of  this  variety  In  our  own  na- 
tures of  expreHing  even  the  fame  paflion  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  and  we  are  difgufttd 
to  fee  the  player,  night  after  night,  in  the  fame 
parts  of  his  character  ufe  the  very  fame  tone 
afid  cadence  in  his  voice,  the  fame  atdtude  ii)  his 
figure,  and  the  fame  gedures  and  motions  of  all 
kinds.  T hi ought  to  be  as  tedious  to  us,  as  it 
wou’d  be  to  be  compell’d  to  conten)pl.ite  hour 
after  hour  tlve  fame  revolutions  of  the  hand  in  a 
watch,  which  tho’ juft,  nobody  ever  thought  plca- 
ftng. 

'1  here  is  feme  peculiar  bye- play  naturally  e- 
nough  annexed  to  ceitain  fcei'ics  in  comedv, which 
we  lufter  very  willingly  over  and  over  again,  nay 
which  we  love  the  vepeated  ufe  of ; but  then 
we  wou’d  not  have  even  thfs  every  lime  ftr- 
,vilely  repeated  in  the  fame  manner. 

T he  reafon  why  the  modern  adfors  are  fo  very 
uniform,  feems  to  be  that  they  play  rather  from 
memory  than  from  a feeling  of  the  paflions  of  their 
parrs.  When  an  atftor,  who  has  the  true  feeds 
of  his  ait  in  him,  who  has  genius,  fcnfibility,  and 
fire,  performs  a part  in  which  he  is  thoroughly 
afFedted ; when  he  has  the  command  of  him- 
felf  fo  far  that  he  is  able  to  vary  his  manner 
occafionally , his  better  way  is  then  not  to  at- 
tempt the  varying  his  geftures  and  play  as  the  ^ 
main  end  of  what  -he  is  about;  let  him  fuffer  ] 
himfelf  to  be  wholly  poflefs’d  of  his  part,  let  him  f 
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make  the  chara^er  as  it  were  real  to  him,  and 
nature  will  do  the  reft  ; the  power  he  has  of 
varying  his  manner  will  exert  itfelf  without  his 
particular  attention  to  it,  and  tho’  his  fcnfe  of 
the  nature  of  the  charadfer  will  make  him  al- 
ways appear  in  general  the  fame  man  in  it,  he 
will  yet  always  appear  new. 

^ CHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  graces  in  Playing, 


IS  an  aiftor  fenfible  that  his  playing  Is  perfe^I- 
ly  juft  and  true?  Is  it  natural  ? In  fine,  is  it 
properly  varied  ? An  audience  will  always  ad- 
mire and  efteem  him  in  this  cafe  ; but  there  will 
ftill  want  fomething  more  in  order  to  their  being 
charm’d  with  him  whenever  he  appears  ; and  he 
will  fee  others  of  much  lefs  merit  pleafe  infi- 
nitely more,  unlefs  he  finds  the  way  of  joining  to 
thefe  advantages,  the  graces  of  delivery,  and  thofe 
of  aftion. 

When  we  declare  that  every  thing  ought  to 
be  condudfed  with  Dignity  in  tragedy,  we  fay 
all  that  concerns  the  player  in  regard  to  it ; we 
include  in  that  fingle  word  all  the  graces  that 
belong  t©  this  fpecies  of  playing.  Thofe  that  fall 
in  the  way  of  the  aftor  in  comedy,  are  on  the 
other  hand  almoft  infinite  ; what  we  have  already 
delivered  under  the  head  of  finefies,  belong  prin- 
cipally to  this  article  alfo  ; and  much  of  what 
we  have  there  defcrib’d,  may  be  indifferently 
exprefs’d  by  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  names. 

The  fineffes  in  comedy  are  almoft  all  of  them 
properly  enough  arrang’d  under  the  heads  of 
graces ; but  there  are,  befides  thefe,  feverai  other 
3 graces 
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graces  properly  and  peculiar!  ' fo  call’d,  which 
will  make  the  bufmers  or  this  chapter. 

"rhefe  are  what,. above  all  other  things  raife 
the  reputation  of  the  pla\er,  and  they  make  one 
of  the  principal  embcllilhincnts  of  genteel  co- 
medy. ’Tis  a misfortune  to  the  world  that  all 
who  have  attempted  to  teach  this  el  gant  arti- 
cle'of  the  players  profeflion,  have  found  it  as 
difficult  to  give  any  precepts  in  ir,  as  to  define 
what  it  truly  is.  Wh-t  can  be  faid  of  it  ap- 
proaching towards  a oefinition,  is  at  the  utmoft” 
only  this,  that  it  is  the  art  of  rendering  nature 
elegant  even  in  her  defects,  and  this  without 
altering  her  face.  If  the  reader  wou’d  have  a 
much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  all  that  words'^ 
can  give  him,  let  him  look  uponMr.G^yrrvV/^inthe 
chara<Sfers  oi  Ranker,  o'i  Archer  and  of  Benedick. 

O 

The  fecond  of  thefe  is  far  from  being  of  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  he  plays  beft,  and  yet  there  are  in 
many  parts  of  it-certain  occafional  graces  thrown 
in,  in  his  doing  it,  which  we  are  apt  to  be- 
lieve it  wanted,  even  when  the  celebrated  Mr. 

perform’d  it.  Perhaps  the  other  two  are 
as  advantageous  charadfers  for  a man  of  fjpirit  to 
appear  in,  as  the  whole  compafs  of  the  ftage 
affords.  They  are  in  their  own  nature  pleafmg 
to  the  higheft  degree  ; but  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  more  beauties  the  author  has  thrown 
into  them,  the  more  they  require  that  fort  of 
elegance  in  the  performer,  which  we  have  been 
here  deferibirg  as  the  general  fpring  of  all  the 
graces  in  the  way  of  his  profeffion : And  w'e 
have  found  lately  that  the  character  of  Othello 
fcarce  had  more  fhare  in  rendering  the  con- 
vuls’d a<5for,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Foot,  contemptible, 
than  the  native  beauties  of  Ranger  may  have  in 

height- 
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licightening  the  del'c£ls  of  a performer,  whofe 
foie  merit  is  the  being  able  to  copy  in  it  fome  few 
of  the  beauties  of  the  player  we  have  juft  men- 
tion’d. 

Every  performer  who  finds  himfelf  not  cut 
out  for  giving  ail  the  graces,  all  the  amiable 
eloquence  we  are  deferibing  to  his  play  in  cha- 
raders  of  this  kind,  will  do  wifely  to  renounce 
all  thought  of  genteel  comedy.  A rhan  may  be 
able  to  make  a figure  in  a Duke  of  Burgundy, 
or  even  to  bawl  out  the  charadfer  of  the  Ila- 
Itard  in  King  Leer,  who  is  not  equal  to  the  talk 
of  performing  the  m^AEdgar,  or  the  aftlidfed  king. 
^There  are  enough  of  an  audience  who  will  think 
well  of  a man  for  being  fomething  like  what  they 
are  told  they  ought  to  be  pleas’d  with  ; and 
while  the  EngliJJi  ftage  ftands  as  it  does  at  pre- 
fent,.  when  noife  will  go  down  for  paftion,  and 
impudence  for  g^nety,  the  player  who  docs  not 
want  ihefe  accomplilhments,  will  never  want 
employment,  nor  even  reputation,  with  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  world  5 unlefs  he  runs  out  of  his 
way,  and  attempts  things  which  require  the  moll 
oppofite  qualifications. 

The  advice  we  are  fo  free -in  this  place  to 
give  to  the  a£lors,  is  yet  greatly,  morenecefiary 
to  the  adlreftes  of  the  prefent  time.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  a woman,  unlefs  flic  is 
qualify’d  to  behave  gracefully  in  a drawing  room, 
is  not  capable  of  performing  the  part  of  Lady 
Townhy,  or  of  many  other  genteel  female  cha- 
racters of  the  modern  comedies.  Nothing  is 
more  ftiocking  to  a fpectator  of  any  degree  of 
judgment,  thm  to  fee  a woman  enter  upon  the 
ftage  with  the  drefs  of  a princefs,  and  the  air 
of  an  oyfler- wench.  Whoever  faw  the  daughter 

of 
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of  Profpero  in  the  Temp^Jl  as  lately  acted  in 
Drury  Lane,  will  be  very  fenfible  of  the  force 
of  this  propofition. 

It  might  have  been  poflible,  we  prefume,  to 
have  found  out  a perfon  among  the  number  of 
ihofe  whom  the  manager  of  that  houfe  has  tak- 
en into  his  pay  this  winter,  either  becaufe  he 
thought  he  (hou’d  want  them,  or  becaufe  he  in- 
tended the  maffer  of  the  other  houfe  fhou’d, 
a player  more  like  a Duke  of  Savoy  than  the 
perfon  who  acted  her  lover  Ferdinando ; but 
all  the  infignificancy  of  that  performer  was  lolt 
to  the  audience  in  the  fuperior  abfurdity  of  the 
other ; and  fcarce  any  body  but  inftcad  of  re- 
collecting how  much  he  was  too  bad  for  his 
dukedom,  remember’d  only  how  much  too  good 
he  was  for  his  miftrefs. 

We  wou’d  not  be  underftood  to  aim  this 
cenfure  at  the  perfons  of  the  perlormers  we  are 
fpeaking  of ; we  have-  feen  them  act  in  cha- 
racters, in  which  they  have  pleas’d  their  au- 
dience very  well,  and  have  very  defervedly  been 
applauded  for  it;  we  mean  only  to  remind  the 
manager  that  we  fee  his  cunning,  in  fparing  his 
better  performers,  and  know  how  we  ought  to 
judge  of  him  for  it. 

In  many  parts  in  comedy  it  is  lefs  to  the 
purpofe  for  the  actor  to  put  on  the  deportment 
of  a man  whom  good  company  had  render’d 
a complaifant  and  agreeable  companion,  than  to 
give  himfelf  the  air  and  manner  of  one  whofe 
whole  habit  is  form’d  upon  the  plan  of  that  of 
the  gayeft  and  the  moft  fpirited  people  of  the 

age. 

The  pleafmg  glofs,  the  elegant  Je  ne  f^ais  quot, 
that  charms  us  in  this  manner  of  playing  fome  of 

the 
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the  capital  parts  in  genteel  comedy,  is  not  fol'ely 
limited  to  the  few  parts  we  fee  it  employed  a- 
bout,  but  is  of  ufe  in  every  character  and  evefy 
circumftance  effential  to  that  fort  of  playing.  It 
is  to  be  varied  indeed  according  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  feveral  -characters  it  is  exerted  un- 
der, but  it  is  ftill  to  fhew  itfelf  fo,  that  we  fin'd 
it  the  certain  mark  that  didinguifhes  the  gay6r 
people  of  high  life  from  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  graces  this  gives  to  the  pla)ingof  the 
perfon  who  has  the  command  of  it,  are  often 
thofe  lively,  fprightly  and  joyous  ones  which  di- 
ftinguifh  the' younger  part  of  the  Engli/h  nobility, 
and  which  wou’d  be  infinitely  more  charmirig 
than  they  are,  nay  infinitely  more  defirahle  than 
any  others,  were  they  not  fo  frequently'  found 
the  marks  of  the  want  of  the  more  iolid  and 
truly  valuable  accomplifhments.  Sometimes  they 
are  lefs  genteel,  and  confequently  lefs  enga^lne, 
yet  are  they  not  then  without  their  peculiar  merit, 
provided  that  they  are  apply’d  with  propriety. 
The  impertinent  and  idle  gaiety  of  the  modern 
race  of  Petits  maitres^  wou’d  but  very  ill  become 
the  arrogant  ftatefman,  or  the  preciie  and  pbi- 
lofophick  Cimherton  of  the  modern  comedy  j or 
it  wou’d  agree  as  ill  with  the  charadler  of  a man 
who,  fond  of  an  imaginary  importance,  feeks  only 
to  imprefs  a refpedt  and  awe  upon  the  perfons 
he  converfes  with  ; yet  it  will  be  very  happi- 
ly apply’d  in  the  character  of  Jack  Tattle^  and 
^ty  other  of  the  idle  beaux  of  the  ftage. 

As  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  player  to  throw  all 
the  graces  he  is  capable  of  into  the  characters  of 
perfons  who  are  to  fucceed  by  being  amiable, 
this  is  not  to  be  omitted  even  in  thofe  charac- 
ters where  thefe  ornamental  ftrokes  feem  lefs 
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cflential,  provided  that  it  can  be  done  without 
running  away  from  probability. 

As  we  require  graces  in  the  adfor  'even  in 
places  wheie  he  is  copying  the  very  defedfs  of 
nature,  which  render  the  charadiers  that  are  pof- 
fefs’d  of  them  in  fome  degree  abfurd  and  pre- 
pofterous,  much  more  will  it  be  allow’d  us  to  do 
fo,  when  the  player  is  to  reprefent  perfons  who 
are  render’d  ridiculous  only  by  fome  foible  of 
a higher  kind,  and  efpecially  if  they  are  fuch 
as  are  to  intereft  our  thoughts  in  the  conduct  of 
the  play. 

In  many  characters  the  innocent  and  the  inge- 
nuous graces  are  the  moft  proper,  the  moft  eflen- 
tial  and  flriking;  in  others,  the  great,  the  no- 
ble and  the  commanding,  are  the  more  proper 
for  the  purpofe.  Love  wounds  all  hearts  in 
the  fame  manner ; and  the  efFeCts  which  its  at- 
tacks produce  are  much  the  fame  in  all  forts  of 
men  ; yet  the  pains  it  occafions  are  felt  diiffe- 
rcntly  according  to  the  difFcrent  cifcumftances  of 
education,  birth  and  temper : and  their  effeCfs 
are  therefore  to'  be  exprefs’d  differently  by  the 
aCfor,  when  playing  charaAers  ^different  in 
thefe  refpeCfs. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  prefent  aCfreffes  of 
the  Englifh  ftage,  that  they  exprefs  this  differ- 
ence better  than  perhaps  thofe  of  any  age  have 
done,  and  in  general,  greatly  better  than  the 
men  : love,  in  the  mouths  of  many  of  our  firft 
aCfors,  is  much  the  fame  thing  whether  it  be 
offer’d  to  an  inferior,  a fuperior,  or  an  equal  j 
but  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  fVoffifigton_  are  well 
enough  acquainted  with  that  p^lfion  under  the 
moft  differ: nt  circumftance?,  to  have  a peculiar 
turn  of  mind  for  each  j they  can  add  all  the 

graces 
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graces  of  gratituJ^  and  humility  to  Jove,  when 
it  has  a fuperior  for  its  obje£l ; all  the  infolence 
and  afFedfed  difdain  that  pride  itfelf  could  infpire, 
when  it  is  offered  from  a inferior,  and  is  to  be 
return’d  to  him  j and  know  the  juft  gradations  by 
which  they  may  defcend  to  countenance  a paftion 
by  a return,  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  dignity  to 
the  weaknefs  they  are  'to  acknowledge  on  fuch 
occafions. 

have  been  fo  fond  of  an  imaginary 
difference  between  the  genteel  and  low  comedy, 
as  to  fuppofe  that  the  making  us  laugh  was  the 
foie  province  and  prerogative  of  the  latter,  and 
that  pleafantry  was  incompatible  with  dignity  of 
charadler  in  the  other  ; but  there  need  no  words 
to  prove  the  contrary  of  this  to  thofe  who  have 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  Mrs.  JVo^ngton  in  the 
character  of  Berinthia, 

It  is  (carce  a left  error  to  fuppofe,  as  (bme  do, 
thit  the  graces  we  have  been  recommending  to 
the  attention  of  the  player  who  wifties  to  excel 
in  comedy,  are  peculiar  to  the  higher  charadlers 
in  it,  and  that  no  performer  has  any  bufineft  with 
them,  who  a<fts  any  thing  left  than  the  capital 
parts.  We  expedf  more  or  left  of  them  in  al- 
nmft^  every  charadier  j every  objedf  that  can  be 
offer  d to  us  is  capable  of  fome  kind  of  perfedlion  ; 
and  it  is  an  univerfal  law  of  the  ftage,  that  no- 
thjiiglhould  be  prefented  on  it  that  is  not  as  per- 
fe<ft  as  it  can  be  in  its  nature  : every  player  is  to 
make  his  charadfer  refemble  that  of  people  in  the 
way  of  life  out  of  which  the  author  has  taken  it, 
but  then  he  is  to  make  the  refemblance  as  perfedt 
and  at  the  fame  time  as  agreeable  as  he  can  ; he 
IS  a kind  of  portrait  painter,  whofe  bufmefs  it  'is 
always  to  draw  a handfome  likenefs : we  except 
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thofe  characters  which  the  authors  have  meant  to 
afFe£t  us  in  the  contrary  manner  j and  fetting  thefe 
afide,  every  thing  that  is  reprcfcnted  on  the  ftage 
is  to  be  reprefented  in  its  faireft  light. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

OhprVdtiom  on  fame  Baris  of  the  Art  of  Playings 
of  a fuhordinate  Kind  to  thofe  we  have  hitherto 
been  treating' of, 

AF'  T E R wc  have  attempted  to  defcribe 
feverally  the  more  eminent  parts  of  the 
player’s  art,  it  remains  that  wc  fpeak  of  fome 
others  lefs  worthy  our  regard,  yet  not  lefs  ne- 
cellary  to  perfons  in  the  profeflion. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  confidered 
what  is  eflential  to  an  a<Stor  relatively  to  the  cha- 
racters which  he  has  to  reprefent ; we  (hall  in  this, 
take  into  confideration  what  he  ought  to  be  care- 
ful of,  independently,  of  the  efFeCt  that  he  expeCts 
this  or  that,  particular  character,  which  heaCts, 
Ihould  produce. 

Of  whatever  nature  he  intends  that  efFeCt  to 
be,  he  can  never  fucceed  in  it  without  a diftinCt 
articulation  of  voice. 

The  power  of  marking  to  an  audience,  byfeve-"^ 
ral  judicious  paufes,  iheTenfe  of  what  is  fpoken, 
and  of  giving  to  every  part  of  a fentence  only 
juft  fo  much  time  as  it  ought  to  have,  is  not  lefs 
elTential  to  the  delivery  than  the  care  of  being  ar- 
ticulate. Nothing  can  be  fo  provoking  as  to 
find  a noble  fentiment  converted  into  nonfenfe  or 
abfurdity  in  the  mouth  of  the  fpcaker  ; and  yet 
this  is  a provocation  that  no  man  ever  faw  the 
mafquc  of  Camus,  or  the  tragedy  of  Othello,  per- 
form’d 
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form’d  without,  for  thefe  twenty  years  in  the 
fubordinate  parts ; while,  as  to  the  principa! 
eharadfers,  we  have  feen  them  perform’d  by 
one  whofe  thorough  fenfe  of  their  beauties 
feems  to  declare  him  able  even  to  have  wrote 
them.  The  editions  of  opr  plays  are  many 
of  them  fo  faulty,  that  what  we  charge  upon 
the  performers  ought  often  rather  to  be  laid 
upon  the  books  they  liudy  their  parts  in  : a 
man  may  very  well  be  able  to  play  a third  or 
fourth  character,  even  in  tragedy,  who  is  not 
qualify  d to  criticife  upon  the  blunders  of  an 
editor ; the  care  of  this  matter  is  much  too 
weighty  for  the  officer  in  a company  on  whom 
it  is  generally  laid,  that  is,  the  prompter;  and  it 
would  be  very  prudent  in  many  of  our  players, 
ivhere  the  fenfe  feems  dubious  to  them  in  any 
part,  .:to  refer  themfelves  to  Ibme  per  Ton  of  judg- 
ment who  might  be  able  to  put  them  in  the  way 
of  delivering  ^at  they  are  uncertain  about,  much 
better  than  it  is  poffible  they  otherwife  fhould,  by 
explaining  it  to  them,  if  right ; or  otherwife,  by 
corre(5i:ing  the  falfe  pointing,  or  whatever  other 
fault  of  the  edition  it  may  be  obfeur’d  by. 

There  falls  likewife  in  the  way  of  the  player, 
another  kind  of  pundfuation,  if  it  may  be  fo  call’d; 
which  nothing  to  do  with  grammar  or  f\  ntax, 
and  yet  is  of  almoft  as  much  confequence  to  him 
as  the  other  ; we  may  call  this  the  premonitory 
pun6hiafion  for  long  fentences  ; this  gives  rules 
for  the  carefully  managing 'a  reji^  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  perfons  may  be  able,  after  it,  to  deliver  a 
long  feries  of  words,  which  ought,  according  to 
their  fenfe,  to  be  fpoken  without  interruption, 
without  an  unnatural  flopping  to  take  breath. 

The 
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The  greateft  players'  of  the  prefent  age 
are  not  without  their  faults  ; and  what  is  Itill 
more  unhappy  is,  that  they  are  the  laft  of  all 
people  to  mend  them;  we  have obferv’d,  in  Mr. 
Garrick^  a fault  from  his  very  firft  appearance  on 
the  ftage,  which  is  grown  up  with  him,  and  now 
much  worfe  than  at  firft ; it  is  a way  of  refting 
in  the  middle  of  a line  where  the  fcnfe  is  conti- 
nued ; fuch  a paufe  is  unnatural  and  hateful. 
We  can  eafily  fee  that  the  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
this  a6lor  has  an  ambition  to  give  a peculiar  em- 
phafis  to  every  word  of  a fentence  where  he 
would  be  peculiarly  great  in  his  part  ; the  force 
of  voice  which  he  ufes  on  this  occafion  requires  fo 
much  breath  to  every  fyllable,  that  he  cannot 
pronounce  more  than  half  a line  together.  We 
firft  obferv’d  this  fn  him  in  King  Richard  ; where, 
in  the  heat  of  his  fury,  he  calls  out  to  the 
archers, 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a line  like  this  ought  to  be 
fpoken  with  rapidity,  and  the  whole  force  of  thd 
voice  referv’d  for  the  laft  word  j inftead  of  this, 
Mr.  Garrick  beftows  fo  much  breath  on  the  three 
firft,  that  he  is  forc’d  to  paufe  to  get  in  more 
to  fpeak  the  reft  with,  and  accordingly  he  pro- 
nounces the  line  with  an  unnatural  gap  in  the 
middle, 

Draw,  archers,  draw — your  arrows  to  the  head. 

He  has  not  only  never  mended  this  fault,  but 
he  has  fallen  ii>to  many  others  of  a like  kind  j any 
one  who  remembers  him  in  the  late  chara<fter 

of 
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of  the  B/ac^  Prince  lin  the  new  tragedy  of  the 
Battle  of  PoiSiiers^  muft  remember  more  than 
twenty  lines  in  which  he  made  the  fame  unna- 
tural error. 

Whoever  particularly  remembers  this  fpeech 
will  recoHe£f  the  feveral  paufes  of  this  unnatural 
kind  which  we  mark  in  them. 

We’ll  face  thefe  numbers,  fight  them,  bravely 
fall, 

E’re  ftoop  to  linger loathfome  life  away 

In  infamy  and  bondage.  Sir,  I thank  you, 

I thank  you  from  my  foul,  for  thefe,  for  me, 
That  we  have  met  your  wifh  to  do  us  kindnefs  ; 
But  for  the  term§  our  foes  demand,  we  fcorn 
Such  vile  conditions,  and  defy  their  fwords. 

Tell  ’em,  my  lord,  their  hope’s  too  proudly 
plum’d,  ■ * 

We  muft  be  conquer'd— ere  they  call  us  captives. 

Famine  and  flaughter,  let  them  both  advance, 
^n  all^their  horrid  moft:  tremendous  forms. 

They’ll  meet  in  us  with  men  who’ll  ftarve, 
bleed,  die, 

Ere  wrong  their  country  or  their  own  renown. 
Sound  there — —to  arms. 

Threofalfe  paufes  of  this  ^ind,  in  the  compafs  ol 
fo  few  lines,  offend  us  fo  much  from  fo  eminent  an 
a<ft:or,  that  we  fhould  not  be  juft  to  ourfelves  and 
to  the  public  if  we  did  not  remind  him  of  it. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  player  articulate 
all  his  words  diftindfly,  and  pronounce  them  with 
the  proper  refts,  according  to  the  laws  of  pundhi- 
ation  ; he  muft  be  peculiarly  careful  alfo  to  keep 
up  the  conclufions  of  his  fpcechcs.  It  is  natural  for 
theftrength  of  the  voice  to  fail  after  delivering  a 

whole 
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whole  fentence  ; but  If  the  a£lor  be  not  careful  to 
avoid  this  defeat,  all  the  juftnefs  of  fpeaking  in 
the  world  will  never  get  him  reputation.  3f  we 
lofe  the  laft  word  of  a phrafe,  it  is  often  impoflible 
for  us  to  fee  all  the  force  of  the  fenfe,  or  to  per- 
ceive the  allufion  the  author  meant  to  give  us  in  it 
to  fomething  it  refers  to. 

As  it  is  of  confequence  to  us  to  lofe  no  part 
of  what  the  player  delivers,  it  is  of  little  Icfs  that 
we  hear  him  alfo  with  pleafure.  We  have  already 
deliver’d  the  grand  rules  towards  his  giving  an 
audience  that  fatisfa<51ion,  but  we  have  not  yet 
enumerated  every  thing  which  may  hinder  his 
fuGceeding  in  it. 

Would  the  a£l:or  pleafe  univerfally  in  his  fpeak- 
ing,  let  him  remember  that  an  indolent  manner 
of  delivery,  a frequent  and  audible  catching  of 
breath  in  a fentence,  a habit  of  giving  too  hifling 
a found  to  the  letter  S,  which  fo  often  recurs  in 
our  language,  and  an  affectation  of  giving  weight 
and  force  10  every  fyllable  of  a fentence,  are  not 
lels  blemifhes  in  fpeaking,  than  a conftant  famenefs 
of  motion  in  the  hands,  is  in  aCling. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  men  judge  fo  very 
differently  from  one  another,  and  when  every  one 
is  fo  very  willing  to  judge  for  himfelf,  that  we 
daily  fee  abfurdities  of  the  moft  contrary  kinds 
among  the  aCtors  who  are  upon  the  ftage  in  the 
fame  feene : while  one  player  is  pedantic  in  the 
affeCiing  thus  to  give  Ifrength  to  every  word, 
whether  it  require  it  or  not,  another  makes  his, 
part  appear  cold  and  infipid  to  us,  by  n^IeCfing 
to  give  that  force  which  is  requifite  to  fuch 
words  in  a fentence  as  the  ftrength  of  the  expref- 
ion  peculiarly  depends  on. 
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The  neceffity  which  every  player,  who  would 
fpeak  well,  is  under,  of  giving  a peculiar  force  to 
certain  words  in  afentcncc,  is  not  univerfal,  or  at 
leaft  it  is  not  equal  in  all  parts,  even  in  tragedy. 
It  peculiarly  belongs  to  thofe  perfons  who  rcpre- 
fent  the  principal  and  moft  interefting  charadters. 
We  have  ^ already  oblerv’d  in  difcourfing  on 
what  is  call  d bye-play,  that  the  degree  of  force 
in  theej<p:cffion  in  every  adder  ought  to  be  pro- 
poriion  d to  the  degree  of  intereft  which  the  cha- 
radler  he  repret.nts  has  in  the  play  ; and  in  the 
fame  manner  the  delivery  ought  always  to  be 
more  oi  lefs  ftrong,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs 
confiderable  figure  the  perlon  makes  in  the 
piece. 

Fhey  are  very  much  miftaken  therefore  who 
fuppofe  that  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame  in  a dialogue 
that  is  to  he  fpoken,  and  in  one  which  is  to  be 
deliver’d  in  mufic  ; or  that  an  ador  in  anfwerino- 
a fpeech  ouglit  to  take  up  the  fame  tone,  accent, 
and  manner  with  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  to  him  : 
without  doubt  it  h necefiary  that  every  comedian 
fpeak  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ; and  it  is  evident 
from  this  that  there  is  a modulation  of  the  voice 
as  to  ftrength,  below  which  they  are  never  to 
fmk,  becaiife  if  they  do,  every  thing  they  fay  is 
loft  to  a great  part  of  the  audience  ; but  this  is  all 
the  general  refemblance  we  require  between  the 
manner  of  the  two  different  people  who  fpeak 
together.  ^ 

Perhaps  indeed  it  is  neceflary  in  feenes  of  pure 
reafoning,  or  in  thofe  between  two  perfons  who 
are  aduated  by  the  fame  impreffion,  that  both 
ufe  the  fcime  tone  and  modulation  of  voice  in 
fpeaking  j but  on  all  other  occafions  variety  is 

more 
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fnore  agreeable,  toore  natural,  and  there  is  no 
rule  for  the  forbiding  it. 

It  is  much  better  that  the  two  perfons  in  every 
dialogue,  except  thefc,  fpeak  in  two  different 
tones  of  voice;  it  gives  vivacity  as  well  as  variety, 
and  is  in  all  refpedls  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
heavy  famenefs,  both  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy. 

The  performers  in  tragedy  ought  in  a particu- 
lar manner  to  obferve  this  variety  of  modulation 
of  their  voices  in  the  dialogue ; they  have  ©ne 
reafon  for  it,  and  that  almoft  an  univerfal  one, 
which  the  others  have  not ; a fubje<5f,  be  his 
rank  or  degree  ever  fo  high,  yet  in  leaking  to  his 
king  he  always  throws  into  his  tone  of  voice  the 
fubordiiwtion  and  diftance  that  he  obferves  in  his 
adions ; and  we  may  exped  the  fame  difference 
on  the  ftage  between  the  manner  of  fpeaking  of 
the  heroe,  and  of  his  confident. 

The  adion  of  the  player,  as  well  as  his  recita- 
tion, has  alfo  fomething  mechanical  in  it ; wc 
may  regard  in  this  light  the  neceflity  he  is  under 
of  conforming  to  certain  rules  prefcrib’d  for  his 
geftures,  but  which  it  has  not  yet  fallen  in  our 
way  toconfider. 

In  the  part  of  a player  whofe  charader  is  in- 
tended to  intcreft  and  affed  us,  the  geftures 
mull  not  only  be,  as  wc  have  before  obferv’d, 
natural,  expreffivc,  noble,  and  varied  occafi on- 
ally,  but  it  is  ncceflary  alfo  that  they  be  more  or 
4cfs  freely  us'd,  according  to  the  length  and  na- 
ture of  the  paffages  he  delivers  ; they  muft  fucceed 
one  another  by  a kind  of  natural  connexion ; they 
tnuft  have  an  evident  alliance  together,  and  each 
muft  obvioufly  appear  to  be  the  neceffary  fcquel 
of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  the  preparatory  or 
introdudive  one  to  that  which  follows  ; the  player 
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muft  pirticularly  obferve  that  the  peculiar  geftui^ 
which  he  ufes  to  accompany  the  period  of  a fen” 
tence  does  not  terminate  but  with  the  laft  word* 
and  that  the  reft  of-  the  hand,  as  well  as  of  the 
voice,  declares  that  the  perfon  has  done  fpeaking. 
Befide  thefe,  there  are  a number  of  other  rules 
equally  invariable  ; among  the  reft  we  may  men- 
tion that  of  avoiding  too  frequently  thofe  geftures 
that  ferve  to  mark  the  moft  ftrongly  and  forcibly 
fuch  parts  of  a fentence  as  require  it : the  prudent 
ufe  of  thefe  gives  a peculiar  ftrength  to  the  ex- 
preflion,  but  the  continual  abufe  of  them  will 
give  the  nobleft  fpeech  an  air  of  puerility  : there 
are  a thoufand  other  neceflary  regulations  in  the 
gefture  which  are  too  trivial  and  obvious  to  have 
a place  here  *,  a due  attention  to  good  examples 
will  give  the  young  player  the  beft  inftrudions 
about  them. 

The  art  of  treading  the  ftage,  efpecially  in 
tragedy,  is  another  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
bufinefs  of  an  a£lor,  and  is  particularly  of  ufe  to 
inform  him  how  to  fill  the  ftage  in  a foliloquy  : 
we  fhall  refer  the  young  player  in  this  article  to 
the  fame  means  of  inftrudion,  a good  example. 
The  antient  comedians  who,  we  are  told,  mov’d 
by  hidden  jerks  and  fprings  on  the  ftage,  arejuftly 
condemn’d  for  it : in  comedy,  he  who  can  walk 
acrofs  a room  like  a gentleman  will  be  able  to  do 
the  fame  on  the  ftage  ; but  in  tragedy  there  is 
fomething  more  requir’d,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
every  player  who  performs  a principal  part  in 
that  way,  would  pradlife  for  the  ftage  a walk  that 
fhould  be  much  below  the  mimic  dignity  of  the 
theatrical  ftrut  of  the  laft  age,  and  yet  fomewhat 
more  noble  than  the  common  ftep. 
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CHAP.  XX, 

OBJECTIONS. 

NOtwlthftanding  the  evidence  that  the  prin- 
ciples wc  have  deliver’d  carry  with  them, 
it  is  not.impoflible  but  fome  players  may  continue 
to  imagine  that  their  profeffion  is  much  eafier  than 
we  pretend,  and  that  there  are  very  few  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  man  who  would  rife  to  the 
very  firft  character  in  it.  Children,  they  will 
obferve,  are  frequently  applauded  on  the  ftage, 
and  yet  it  is  Impoflible  they  fhould  have  all  the 
perfeiflions  which  we  have  affirm’d  to  be  neceflary 
to  a player. 

It  will  require  very  little  trouble  to  anfwer  this 
objedlion  : we  are  not  to  deny  that  we  have 
now  and  then  inftances  of  premature  talents  : a 
happy  natural  difpofition,  a careful  and  well 
manag’d  education,  and  continual  practice,  may 
fometimes  fupply  the  want  of  years ; and  it  will 
not  appear  wonderful  that  children  fo  form’d  for 
the  ftage  fliould  fometimes  know  better  what 
they  are  about,  than  fome  who  are  grown  old 
upon  it,  as  they  may  perhaps  have  taken  more 
pains  in  the  few  years  they  have  ftudy’d  the  pro- 
feffion, than  the  others  in  their  whole  lives:  ex- 
amples however  of  children’s  deferving  great 
applaufe  upon  the  ftage  are  rare,  tho*  their  hav- 
ing fome  is  common : in  general  we  applaud  them 
as  children,  rather  than  as  players,  and  rather  ad- 
mire the  conditions  under  which  they  know 
what  they  do,  than  that  they  know  it.  Mofi: 
of  thofe  who  have  been  belt  received  among 
us,  with  much  more  merit,  and  a few  more 
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years  over  their  heads,  would  appear  much  worfc 

than  they  do  under  the  advantage  of  fo  youns 
a time  of  life.  / & 


A fecond  obje<Sfion  to  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
the  art  of  playing,  will  perhaps  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  aareffes,  fince  it  is  evident,  people  will 
lay,  that  women  who  have  pafs'd  their  lives  io 
adlcnas  and  debauchery,  have  often  rifen  to  the 
clMrader  of  very  great  players.  In  ordbr  to  argue 
juftly  on  this  potnt,  we  are  fir  ft  to  enquire  whe- 
ther  the  perfons  ihus  apphuded  on  the  ftage,  have 
really  had  that  merit  which  the  applaufe  They  re- 
ceive feems  to  allow  in  them : we  have  prov’d,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  treatife,  that  many  players 
have  much  better  utKierlbandings  than  the  world 
fuppofes  them  to  have,  and  that,  in  general,  peo- 
ple who  are  well  receiv’d,  as  players,  either  have 
natural  accompliftments  which  we  don’t  fee  or 
they  have  taken  pains  that  we  don’t  know  of  • or 
if  neither  of  thefe  b>^the  cafe,  that  the  applaufe  is 
given  them  undefervedly,  and  we  are  therefore 
not  to  allow  it  as  any  evidence  of  merit : we  fhall 
on  this  ^afion  go  yet  farther  and  obferve,  that 
even  with  the  advantage  of  a good  underftanding. 
If  a woman  does  not  improve  herfdf  by  applied 
^cion  and  Ibudy,  (he  will  never  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfe«3;ion.  ^ 

Let  it  be  own’d  that  an  aArefs  whofe  courfe  of 

theftudy  ofherbufinefs.hasyet  charm’d  the  peo- 
ple  who  faw  her  play,  we  are  not  to  conclude  from 
th|s  that  Ihe  had  a vaft  deal  of  merit ; the  multL 
tude  are  eafily  deceiv’d,  efpecially  when  there  is 
a good  face  in  the  way  j fuppofe  even  the  poets 
have  extoll  d the  merit  of  fuch  an  aarefs,  we 
ought  no  more  to  judge  from  this  than  from  the 
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other,  they  may  have  been  fed uc’d  by  the  fame 
means  with  the  reft  of  the  world  ; and  it  may  be 
added,  we  have  known  poets  who  have  been  as 
htile  judges  of  playing  as  the  beaux  themfelves  ; 
and  that  the  heart  may  have  been  in  many  cafes 
charm’d  inftead  of  the  underftanding. 

A third  objection,  more  formidable  than  either 
of  thefe,  may  be  rais  d from  what  paflcs  every 
hour  of  our  lives  before  us  among  the  generality 
of  mankind  ; wc  fee  people  who  have  never 
ftudy  d fpeaking,  yet  in  common  converfation 
giving  the  proper  tone  of  voice,  and  the  proper 
accent  to  every  fentiment ; and  it  wilLbe  afk’d. 
Why  may  not  the  player  as  well  do  this  jufticc 
to  the  fentiments  which  are  given  him  to  deliver 
on  the  ftage,  without  all  this  apparatus  which 
we  have  deliver’d  as  necellary  in  order  to  it  ? 

Our  anfwer  to  this  obje<Slion  will  be  fhort.' 
The  man  whom  we  obferve  in  fpeaking  to  have 
the  moft  juft,  regular,  and  varied  inflexions  of 
voice,  often  reads  very  ill,  even  his  own  writings ; 
and  they  who  read  well  will  allow,  that  there 
requires  a great  deal  of  time  and  pra<5lke  to 
arrive  at  the  art  of  reading  many  things  as 
they  ought  to  be  read  j particularly  fables,  fto- 
ries,  or  plays -written  in  rhyme  and  meafure. 
Our  clergy,  tho’  they  generally  fpeak  well  in 
common  converfation,  yet  frequently  read  their 
fermons  fo  ill,  that  people  are  induc’d  to  fufpe^Ji 
they  are  not  their  own.  If  there  are  fo  many 
difficulties,  as  hence  it  appears  there  certainly 
are,  in  barely  reading  more  tha»  in  common 
fpeaking,  how  many  rauft  there  needs  be  in  play- 
ing, which  is  to  common  reading  what  a finilh’d 
pklure  is  to  a firft  rough  draught  in  chalk  f 
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Some  Remar ki  which  may  he  of  Service  to  certain 
modern  Aclcrrs, 

The  more  difficulty  (here  is  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  dramatic  writings,  the  more 
neceffiary  it  is  to  the  player  to  know  his  own 
flrength,  and  not  to  attempt  any  thing  beyond 
what  he  may  be  able  to  go  through. 

'I'he  Englijh  ftage  has  from  time  to  time  fhew’d 
ns  a kind  of  Proteus's,  capable  of  affuming  every 
form  they  pleas’d,  and  of  excelling  in  every  dif- 
ferent branch  of  their  proftffion  j we  have  fecn  in 
Mr.  Garricky  a genius  capable  of  all  things  that 
the  dage  can  require,  ab'e  to  charm  ns  in  every 
chara6ter  from  RichardlW.  to  Abel  Drugger,  and 
equally  form’d  to  affe^f,  to  entertain,  and 
divert  us,  equally  able  to  make  us  laugh,  and  to 
call  forth  our  tears:  one  would  be  apt  to  fay 
that  nature  has  crowded  feveral  different  men 
into  this  little  body. 

We  have  feme  players  who,  if  they  would 
keep  themfelves  within  their  proper  bounds, 
would  be  able  to  do  a great  deal,  but,  who  at- 
tempting, after  the  example  of  thefe  mafterly 
actors,  to  fall  into  every  thing,  can  never  excel 
in  any  thing,  but  remain  middling  in  every  cha- 
ra(£fer  they  attempt. 

Others  we  have  of  a more  modefl  turn,"  who 
chufe  for  themfelves  only  one  kind  of  charadlers, 
and  bend  all  their  ftudy  to  excell  in  thofe  ; but 
very  unluckily  for  fomc  of  thefe,  we  find  that  they 
have  fixed  upon  that  fet  of  charadfers,  which  na- 
ture has  of  all  others  the  Icail  qualify’d  them  for 
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excelling  in.  An  aflrefs  perhaps  has  a good  un- 
dcrllanding,  a readinefs  in  her  manner,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  finefie  of  playing  appropriated  to 
genteel  comedy.  She  excells  in  charatflers  of  this 
ftile,  and  mult  always  do  fo.  She  wants  that 
pertnefs  that  chara^ferifes  the  people  cut  out  for 
the  Phyllis’s  of  the  Ifage  : But  if  flte  will  perform 
the  Phyllis  and  ncgledt  the  La^y  Townicy,  what 
is  fhe  to  expert  for  this,  but  the  contempt  (he 
deferves  ? 

Out  of  hope  of  fucceeding  in  thefe  chara6fers, 
tho’  fhe  have  neither  the  ncceflary  elevation  of 
foul,  nor  fufficient  command  of  voice  for  tra- 
gedy, file  w'ill  attempt  that  ; and  tho’  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world  not  cut  out  for  the  fublime, 
or  the  paihetick,  fhe  will  fpeak  the  words  in- 
tended to  convey  fuch  Ideas.  The  audience,  cap- 
tivated with  the  fjght  of  a fine  figure  drefs  d to 
a peculiar  advantage,  forget  the  player  and  ap- 
plaud the  woman:  She  mifinterprets  the  praife, 
and  fancies  all  the  heroines  of  the  ftage  are  no- 
thing to  her,  till  falling  into  feme  one  of  her 
old  and  proper  parts  again,  fhe  is  awak’d  to  a 
fenfe  of  hcrfelf,  by  finding  the  applaufe  there 
double  to  what  it  was  before. 

A player  of  the  other  fex  has  a great  firength 
of  voice  and  force  of  exprtfTion.  He  is  cut  out 
by  nature  to  perform  the  general  or  the  heroe, 
but  he  will  be  noth  ng  but  the  lover.  Cato  w'ou  J 
found  well  from  his  mouth,  but  his  heart  will 
think  of  nothing  but  yuba.  Another  is  cut  out 
by  nature  to  be  ufcful  rather  than  ornamental 
on  the  ftage  ; he  is  form’d  only  for  the  fub- 
altern  charafters,  but  he  will  aa  none  but 
thofe  of  kings  and  heroes.  We  have  feen 
more  than  one  play’er  ruin’d  by  this  fort  of  folly  ; 
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Where  the  interefts  of  a company  give  fuch  a 
man  a power  of  chufing,  or  where  he  finds  the 
Way  to  the  weak  fide  of  a manager,  the  credit 
of  the  whole  body  fuffers  by  it. 

A man  of  great  ufe  at  one  of  the  theatres  was 
fome  time  fince  going  to  run  in  a rage  to  the 
other  houfe,  becaufe  where  he  was,  they  of- 
fer d him  oniy  fecond  charadfers,  and  in  the 
other  where  they  wanted  him,  he  was  to  play 
many  of  the  firft  ; He  confulted  a friend  on  the 
fubjedf,  who  had  fincerity  enough  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  cut  out  by  nature  for  the  fecond 
chara6fers,  not  for  the  firft,  and  wou’d  get  much 
more  reputation  by  fuch,  than  by  fetting  himfelf 
upon  a footing  with  Garrick^  and  with 
and  giving  an  opportunity  to  a comparifon  in 
which  he  muft  make  a very  bad  figure : He,  by 
bis  honeft  advice,  retained  him  where  he  was, 
and  where  he  is  refpeifted  to  this  day.  A fe- 
cond, favour’d  confi,derabiy  more  than  he  de- 
ferved  in  the  fame  company,  and  deaf  to  ev^ery 
thing  but  the. offer  of  the  firft  parts,  pur- 
fu’d  his  road  of  vanity,  and  is  gone.  To  what 
purpofe  ? to  be  defpis’d  and  laugh’d  at  in  firft 
charaffers,  inftead  of  being  applauded  and  eftesm’d 
in  thofe  he  was  qualify’d  for. 

The  CONCLUSION. 

To  what  has  been  faid  in  this  treatife,  we 
isight  add  the  examination  of  many  other  ouef- 
tions  relative  tfie  fubjed,  and  which  may  be 
naturally  enough  ftarted  from  reading  what 
we  have  faid  of  it.  Some  of  the  principal  of 
thefe,  it  may  be  not  amifs  to  anfwer.  We  have 
juft  obferved  of  fome  particular  players,  that  the 
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choice  of  parts  feems  altogether  a matter  of  in- 
tlifFerence  in  regard  to  them  ; that  they  are  e- 
cjually  cut  out  for  all,  and  able  to  commar>d  the 
fame  applaufe  in  all ; it  may  be  atked  however,' 
whether  a player  of  this  kind  wou’d  not  have  ex- 
cell’d  yet  much  more,  if  inftead  of  playing  tra- 
jedy  and  comedy  alternately,  he  had  apply’d  hlm- 
felf  folcly  to  one  of  them  ? The  cuftom  of  the 
prefent  times  requires  it  indeed  of  the  player  to 
be  able  to  do  both;’  but  it  wou’d  certainly  be 
better  in  general  if  the  beft  performers  wou’d 
confine  themfelves  to  one  of  the  two  fo  very 
different  branches  of  their  profeflion  ; each  of 
them  requiring  a long  and  labour’d  application 
and  ftudy  in  order  to  the  executing  it  well  j 
and  the  one  often  requiring  accomplifhments  fo 
very  different  from  thofe  necefl'ary  to  the  other. 
The  man  who  is  wholly  unfit  to  fucceed  m the 
one,  is  yet  often  cut  out  well  enough  for 
ing  in  the  other : Nay,  we  may  go  fo  far  as  to 
affirm  it  impolfible  for  the  fame  man  to  excell  in 
tragedy,  and  to  be  as  perfedf  in  Jbme  parts  in  the 
comic  writings,  as  others  of  infinitely  lefs  talents, 
only  better  appropriated  to  thofe  parts,  may  be. 
We  all  remember  the  late  Mr.  me- 

rit in  comedy,  yet  perhaps  no  body  ever  wifh’d 
to  fee  him  in  the  bufkin  ; and  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Tates  at  prefent  plays  the 
part  of  the  Lying  Valet  vaftly  better  even  than 
Mr,  Garrick^  tho’  it  is  a chara<5>er  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s own  writiryg  ; yet  we  fhou’d  hold  the 
former  of  thefe  in  a very  contemptible  light  if  he 
were  for  this  r«afon  to  attempt  to  rival  the  o- 
ther  in  Macbeth  or  in  Hamlet, 

We  remember  Mr.  Delane  to  have  charm’d 
US  in  Alexander  \ and  in  Hotfpur  to  have  excell’d 
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every  body  in  that  character ; but  we  were 
not  quite  fo  fond  of  the  figure  he  made  in  a 
Vifcount  AimwelL  The  man  who  has  a ftrength 
»f  voice  and  dignity  of  figure  proper  for  fuch 
characters  as  the  former,  wou’d  ceitainly  play 
them  better  If  never  taken  off'  by  things  lefs 
fit  for  him  ; and  this  gentleman’s  reputatioji 
wou’d  unqueftionably  have  been  much  higher 
than  it  was,  and  the  manager  of  the  houfe  he 
belong’d  to  wou’d  have  been  a greater  gainer 
by  him,  if  he  had  play’d  only  thefe  fort  of  cha- 
racters; and  another,  whom  we  need  not  name, 
had  never  been  fufFer’d  to  rant  and  roar  away, 
in  what  he  thinks  the  majefty  of  tragedy,  that  cre- 
dit he  might  have  obtain’d  by  confining  himfelf 
to  the  parts  he  was  firft  tolerably  receiv’d 
in. 

When  we  remember  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Delane  fpoke  his  refolution  to  deny  the 
king  his  prifoners,  and  his  determination  lo  tor- 
ment and  plague  him. 

I’ll  keep  them  all. 

By  heaven  he  fhall  not  have  a Scot  of  them  ; 

No,  if  a Scot  would  fave  his  foul  he  fhall  not. 

He  faid  he  wou’d  not  ranfom  A'lorthner, 
Forbid  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer^ 

But  I will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep, 

And  in  his  ear  I’ll  hollow  Mortimer. 

All  ftudies  here  I folcmnly  defy 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke. 

or  the  force  and  fire  w ith  which  he  delivered  the 
fpeech  ; a line  or  two  of  which  we  have  quot- 
ed again fl  a very  different  fort  of  player  in  a 
former  part  of  tins  work. 
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By  heaven  methinks  it  were  an  eafy  leap, 
ToplHck  bright  honour  from  the  pale  fac'd  moon. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Where  fathom  line  cou'd  never  touch  the 
ground  ; 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  lock‘d. 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corival  all  her  dignities. 

We  cannot  but  wifh  he  had  never  been  con- 
fin’d to  fpcak  any  other  language. 

A fecond  queftion  may  be  propofed  here  as 
arifing  naturally  from  the  former.  Is  it  more 
eafy  for  a player  to  diflinguifh  himfelf  in  tra- 
gedy or  in  comedy  To  this  it  may  be  anfwcr’d, 
the  natural  advantages  which  an  audience  equally 
expedls  to  find  the  players  in  tragedy  and  in 
comedy  poflefs’d  of,  ought  however  always  to 
be  more  eminent,  and  more  perfe^I  in  their  kind, 
in  thofe  in  the  former  way,  than  they  need  be 
in  thofe  who  a6l  in  the  latter.  There  are  al- 
fo  befide  thefe  advantages  which  are  requir’d  in 
common  to  both,  fome  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
player  in  tragedy,  and  are  much  more  rare  than 
the  others  ; the  natural  confequence  of  this  is, 
that  we  meet  with  more  people  in  the  world 
cut  out  for  fhining  in  comedy,  than  for  excel- 
ling in  tragedy.  'Tis  equally  certain  however, 
that  the  care  of  the  geftures  and  deportment  arc 
of  as  much  confequence  to  the  comedian  as  to 
the  tragedian ; and  require  as  much  ftudy  and 
attention  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  ; and  that 
as  to  the  finefles  of  pliying,  which  arc  of  the 
number  of  the  raoft  difficult  articles  in  the  pro- 
feffion,  they  require  more  from  the  comedian 
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than  from  the  other.  We  fpeak  here  of  the 
finefTes  requir’d  in  the  nicer  fcenes  ; for  as  to  the 
parts  where  there  is  no  great  theatrical  a<Slion 
neceflary,  or  which  are  mere  converfations  and 
reafonings,  thefe  may  be  always  play’d  with 
much  fuccefs,  and  with  little  trouble,  even  by 
players  of  a very  moderate  fhare  of  merit,  pro- 
vided they  have  a little  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a tolerable  underftanding. 

Upon  the  whole, are  peculiar  requifites 
to  the  excelling  in  ^way ; but  thofe  neceflary 
to  the  playing  tragedy,  are  more  numerous,  and 
are  eitlier  more  difficultly  acquir’d,  or  more  rarely 
had  from  nature  ; and  thence  we  are  to  con- 
clude that  the  excelling  in  this  way,  is  what 
much  fewer  people  can  pretend  to  than  in  the 
other. 

Suppofing  an  a^or  devotes  himfelf  princi- 
pally to  tragedy,  what  fort  of  charafters  will 
he  find  it  moft  eafy  to  excell  in?  Thofe  of 
Shakefpear,  or  thofe  of  the  later  writers,  Rowe^ 
Otway^  and  the  reft?  The  player  is  in  a great 
meafure  able  to  anfwer  this  queftion  to  himfelf. 
He  will  find  the  one  appear  much  more  natural 
and  eafy  to  him  than  the  other,  and  on  examin- 
ing his  own  natural  accompliftiments,  he  will 
eafily  perceive  which  of  them  he  is  the  moft 
calculated  for.  If  he  have  a great  deal  of  ten- 
dernefs  in  his  temper,  and  be  naturally  of 
an  amorous  turn ; he  will  fucceed  moft  eafily 
with  the  latter  authors : If  he  find  the  great  and 
the  majeflick  flrike  more  ftrongly  upon  him  ; 
and  feel  himfelf  affeded  by  nature  as  drefs’d  up 
with  fcarce  any  ornamerrts  but  her  own  ; and  if 
to  ^his  he  j^oreg  and  fgglmg  ha  a confidera- 
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We  degree,  Shakefpcar  is  the  author  he  ought  to 
ftudy,  and  will  moft  excell  in  playing. 

From  the  anfwers  we  have  given  to  thcfe  three 
natural  and  important  queftions,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  in  order  to  a play’s  being  reprefcnteJ 
in  the  greateft  perfe<Slion,  it  is  neceflary  to  have 
people  in  the  company  not  only  qualify ’d  for  per- 
forming in  all  kinds  of  pieces,  but  alfo  for  every 
particular  kind  of  parts  in  each. 

From  this  confequence  we  fhall  draw  another, 
which  may  ferve  as  a conclufion  to  this  ticatife  : 
We  are  apt  to  complain  that  fome  of  our  very 
good  aaors,  who  from  the  neceffities  of  the  houfe  j 
are  obliged  to  play  an  almoft  infinite  number  of 
different  charadfers,  are  not  quite  fo  excellent  in 
fome  of  them,  as  they  are  in  others.  But  we 
mifapply  the  wonder ; we  ought,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  furpriz’d,  that  being  oblig’d  to  be  con- 
tinually ftudying  new  parts,  they  play  fo  many 
as  they  do  extremely  well.  Let  us  honeftly  and 
candidly  then  change  our  fentiments  on  this 
fubjedl,  and  inftead  of  cenfuring  them  for  fuc- 
ceeding  lefs  in  fome  of  their  parts,  give  them  the 
praife  they  deferve,  for  performing  well  in  fo 
many. 

Another  thing  that  the  modern  audiences  for 
their  own  fakes  ought  alfo  to  avoid,  is  the  fevc- 
rity  we  fee  fometimes  us’d  in  difeouraging  young 
players  who  attempt  great  charadfers,  and  do 
not  fucceed  in  them  quite  fo  well  as  thofe  who 
have  perform’d  them  a hundred  times  oftener  : 
We  ought  to  encourage  in  thefe  afpiring  genius’s, 
provided  they  have  fome  merit  and  the  neceffary 
requifites  from  nature,  that  ambition  which  tho’ 
too  forward  at  prefent,  will  very  probably  in 
time  fhew  them  the  way  to  our  higheft  applaufcs. 

Another 
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Another  thing  which  we  ought  as  carefully  to 
avoid,  is  the  too  common  folly  of  admiring  the 
atSlors  of  an  age  or  two  ago,  much  more  than 
they  were  admir’d  while  living  ; and  looking 
upon  every  thing  that  is  done  now  as  inferior  to 
what  was  perform’d  in  their  time. 

’Tis  a very  difcouraging  circumftance  to  an 
a£tor  to  know,  that  do  what  he  will,  he  is  ftill 
to  be  look’d  on  as  inferior  to  fome  body  elfe 
who  is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  teft  of  comparifon.  There  is  great  reafon 
to  believe  that  we  have  at  leaft  five  or  fix  players 
at  prefent  equal  to  any  of  ihofe  we  hear  fo  great' 
ly  commended,  -and  we  ought,  in  juftice  to  our- 
felves  and  them,  to  own  it. 

Where  our  complaints  are  jufi,  and  we  have 
room  to  think  they  may  occafion  the  a- 
mendment  of  errors,  let  us  not  fpare  them  : Let 
us  acknowledge  that  among  the  capital  parts  of 
the  modern  theatre,  fome  ought  to  be  play’d 
with  more  truth,  others  with  more  fpirit,  and 
fome  with  more  graces  : But  let  us  not  deceive 
ourfelves  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  that  there  were  not 
grounds  for  wifhes  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  days 
of  fVilksy  of  Booth  and  Betterton. 
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H55  Hill,  John 
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